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Not only the eyes of the Jewish world are 
fixed on Palestine. Christians and Moslems too 
are vitally interested in all that goes on in that 
history-studded land which the Jewish people 
have made to live again. 

Education is the key to tomorrow. How is 
the child population of Palestine being prepared 
to shoulder tomorrow’s responsibilities? Au- 
thentic information on that vital question is 
an important contribution to the understanding 


of the important  social-political-cultural-reli- 
gious phenomenon which modern Palestine 
constitutes. 


The Zionist Organization of America is in- 
debted to Dr. Nardi for his scholarly work 
and to the Education Department for encour- 
aging and sponsoring its publication. 

ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN, PRESIDENT 


Zionist Organization of America 
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PREFACE 


This volume on education in Palestine during the last twenty- 
five years, contains the most comprehensive presentation of this 
subject to be found in any language. The facts collected and 
organized by Dr. Nardi will be indispensable to all future stu- 
dents of this heroic epoch of Jewish pioneering activity in 
Palestine. Without this data we cannot form a true picture of 
the spiritual and cultural factors agitating the soul of the Jew- 
ish community in its passionate striving to build a free creative 
Hebraic society. It offers a clear and detailed insight into the 
inter-relationships between a community's cultural and spiritual 
life and the political forces which govern it. Immigration laws, 
tariffs, land purchase regulations have long been identified with 
political power and state sovereignity. We rarely recognize 
fully to what extent a community’s spiritual life is dependent 
upon governmental powers. 

The educational conditions prevailing among the Arabs of 
Palestine and the neighboring countries give new insight into 
many aspects of the problem of Arab-Jewish relationship, while 
the outline of educational tasks still to be performed by the 
Jewish community will temper the pride which Palestinian 
Jewry and Zionists everywhere may justifiably feel in the pres- 
ence of the remarkable achievements of the last two and a half 
decades. 

The presentation of the facts is the primary goal of this 
volume. But one as vitally concerned with the future of the 
Jewish community in Palestine, as is the author of this study, 
could not possibly avoid passing judgement now and then on 
past or present conditions, nor of expressing an opinion regard- 
ing future objectives. For these editorial opinions and sugges- 
tions, neither the individual members of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Zionist Organization, nor the administration of 
the Zionist Organization of America assume responsibility. 

| SIMON GREENBERG 


Chairman, Education Committee 
Zionist Organization of America 
xiii 


INTRODUCTION 


This book is an account of education in Palestine in the last 
twenty-five years as well as an analysis of its contemporary 
problems. It deals with an educational situation of a particularly 
complex nature. Palestine during this period has been and 
continues to be the scene of a great national and social endeavor 
of world-wide significance. Its educational problems and ex- 
periments are therefore of interest to all persons who are in- 
telligently interested in modern social and educational trends. 

To Jews everywhere the problems presented here should be 
of vital concern. For Palestine Jewish education is the mirror 
of Palestine Jewish life, and more than that, it is perhaps the 
most important of the forces that will determine the character 
of that life in the years to come. 

I have tried in this book to follow step by step the develop- 
ment of the Jewish and Arab school systems in Palestine from 
the beginning of the British Administration, as well as to bring 
out the social and ideological factors that have made Palestine 
Jewish education what it is today. 

To do this I have first touched briefly upon the salient fea- 
tures of the Zionist movement and the development of the 
Palestinian Jewish community, with both of which Palestine 
Jewish education is so inextricably bound up. This basically 
necessary introductory material is followed by a description of 
the growth of modern Jewish education in Palestine and of its 
present status with regard to the organization, curriculum, and 
underlying philosophy of the various types of schools within - 
the Jewish public school system (Mizrachi, General and Labor). 

Special consideration is given to problems of administration 
and finance. The meager contribution of the Palestine Govern- 
ment in the budget of Jewish education, as against its full re- 
sponsibility for Arab education, has been a cause of great dis- 
satisfaction to the Jewish community. This policy of the Pales- 
tine Government is treated in detail and the data pertaining to 
it are presented fully. 
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The rest of the book describes the Jewish, Arab and Christian 
educational systems. The cultural standards and educational 
criteria of each of these systems are discussed.—Arab education 
in Palestine in relation to that of the neighboring Arab coun- 
tries, Egypt, Iraq and Syria, and Jewish education in relation 
to the cultural standards of the Diaspora. 

Special chapters are devoted to the question of improvement 
of Arab-Jewish relation through education; to youth and youth 
movements, special types of education, as well as higher edu- 
cation. The fundamental theories of progressive education are 
briefly discussed and the significant contribution they can make 
to the work of the Palestinian schools is expounded in detail. 
Finally, consideration is given to some of the outstanding prob- 
lems in Jewish education, especially those relating to uniform 
supervision and maintenance of the Jewish public school sys- 
tem. 

I hope that the ideas set forth in this book will help both in 
Palestine and elsewhere to foster the interest already existing 
in the significant problems of Palestine Jewish education. 

This book has developed from an article I prepared for the 
Esco Palestine Study financed by the Esco Foundation for 
Palestine which was founded by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cohen. 
I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. I. B. Berkson, director 
of that study, for giving me the stimulus for this book. I must 
also express my gratitude to Dr. Simon Greenberg, Chairman 
of the National Education Committee of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, and to the members of his committee for 
making possible this publication by the Zionist Organization of 
America. Miss Sophie Udin, director of the Zionist Archives, 
has been unfailingly helpful in searching for source material 
and making it available to me. In particular I wish to express 
my deepest appreciation to my wife for her invaluable co- 
operation. 


October, 1945 . N.N. 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


a. PALESTINE IN JEWISH HISTORY 


No consideration of the educational problems of modern 
Palestine can be complete or even comprehensible to the gen- 
eral reader unless it is preceded by an outline of the historic 
developments, tendencies, and aims out of which modern Pales- 
tine grows, and which constitute what is known as Zionism 
and the Zionist movement.. 

Zionism in the sense of the longing of the Jewish people 
for Zion, is a new word for a very old thing. Since the Romans 
in the first century A.D. destroyed the Second Temple and 
dispersed the Jews throughout the world, the Jews have never 
ceased to hope ardently for their return to the lost land of their 
fathers and to express that hope in many different ways. The 
Romans planted colonies in Palestine to prevent Jewish regen- 
eration, but in spite of all their repressive measures there were 
repeated insurrections. In the fourth century the Emperor Julian 
contemplated restoring Palestine to the Jews. The Jewish litera- 
ture of those early Christian centuries, including both the Apoc- 
typha and the writings of the Rabbis, is permeated with pas- 
sionate longing for Palestine. It is the leitmotif of the Jewish 
national feasts and the Hebrew prayer book. Every Jewish 
sermon, every Talmudic discussion, and every prayer ends with 
the formula, “May the Redeemer come to Zion.” The impor- 
tance attached to Palestine by the Talmudic sages expressed 
itself in quaintly poetic sayings such as these: ‘He who has 
walked four miles in the Land of Israel is assured of a place 
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in the next world”;? and “Only he who has eaten the bread of 
the Land of Israel knows how bread tastes.” 

In Mohammedan Spain from the eighth to the twelfth cen- 
tury the Jews enjoyed considerable prosperity and security. 
New centers of cultute arose and became the sources of signifi- 
cant intellectual and scientific activity. But even in the golden 
age of comfort and achievement Palestine was not forgotten. 
The abundant Jewish literature of the Arabic-Spanish epoch is 
characterized throughout by longing for the historic homeland. 
A great liturgy was created in which the love for Zion attained 
new heights and beauty of expression. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain at the end of the 
fifteenth century brought to Palestine a new supremacy in 
Jewish culture. The bulk of the fugitives turned eastwards and 
settled in the Turkish Empire. Palestine itself had lost its old 
fertility and prosperity through repeated devastations by Tartar 
and Turkish hordes, and the invasions of the various crusades 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. The Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine had suffered dreadfully at the hands of the 
crusaders, but when the Moslems regained their supremacy at 
the end of the thirteenth century, Palestine once again became 
a refuge for persecuted Jewish scholars. The light of learning 
shone brightly. Safed, the hill city of Galilee, was filled with 
celebrated schools which influenced all Jewry and developed 
the system of mystical thought known as Kabbalah. 

The Kabbalists tried to hasten the coming of the Messiah 
by pondering on the mysteries of the universe and the hidden 
meaning of the Scriptures. These doctrines naturally served to 
reinforce and lend a new concrete form to the ever-persistent 
longing to return to Zion. Pseudo-Messiahs sprang up again 
and again, claiming that they had been divinely appointed to 
bring about the redemption of Israel and the establishment of 
the Messianic Kingdom. Some were imposters, others self- 
deluded. Some hoped to accomplish their aims by fasting and 
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prayer which would bring miracles, others appealed to arms. 
From the fifth through the seventeenth century a long proces- 
sion of pseudo-Messiahs pass before us—David Alroy, Abula- 
fia, and David Reubeni, and then in 1666 the most important, 
Sabbatai Zevi of Smyrna. Sabbatai’s exploits created a tremen- 
dous stir in Western Europe. Entire Jewish communities in 
Germany, Italy, Holland, and other countries responded to his 
call and disposed of all their belongings in order to prepare 
for an early return to Zion. Though the movement collapsed 
completely as soon as the Turkish authorities apprehended 
the leader, it had a distinct historic significance as the first 
great, though ineffectual, attempt to lead the Jewish masses 
back to their historic homeland. 

Though mass immigration to Palestine was not to take place 
for centuries, many communities in the diaspora introduced a 
system of compulsory self-taxation known as ““Halukah”’ (Divi- 
sion of Charity) in order to support the Jewish population in 
Palestine. In recent times many abuses developed in the Halu- 
kah system, but for years it had the merit of maintaining a 
Jewish community in Palestine and of giving concrete expres- 
sion to the desire of every Jew to be connected personally with 
it. Not every Jew could fulfill the sacred duty of living in 
Palestine himself, but each one could at least tax himself to 
enable some other Jews to live and study the Torah there. 

The attitude of some to Palestine, was completely changed 
by the political emancipation of the Jews of Western Europe 
during the aftermath of the French Revolution. Emerging 
suddenly from the isolation and oppression of the ghetto, many 
Western Jews found the light of their new freedom too dazz- 
ling. The doctrines and influence, though not the personal 
example, of Moses Mendelssohn, the popular Berlin Jewish 
philosopher (1729-1786), were in a large part responsible for 
the strong tendency toward assimiliation among early nineteenth 
century French, English, and German Jews. The Mendelssohn- 
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ian school, in order to spread both general culture and knowl- 
edge of the vernacular among the Jews, translated the Bible 
and a number of books into German written in Hebrew chatr- 
acters. But the secularization of Jewish life went much further 
than this among the Mendelssohnians. For them the disper- 
sion of the Jewish people was a final and unalterable fact. Re- 
form Judaism, which sprang directly out of their theory, denied 
the existence of a Jewish people. By 1883 almost half of the 
Jewish community in Berlin had embraced Christianity. 

This destructive attitude spread even to Eastern Europe 
where, in Lithuania, Poland, and Southern Russia, the great 
masses of Jewry lived a culturally organic life of their own, | 
undeterred by oppression and poverty. The Haskalah—"En- 
lightenment’’—movement became a strong force, especially in 
literary circles, during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
But the ideals cherished by the Russian propagandists for West- 
ern culture were strikingly different from that of French, German, 
and English Jews. The profoundly Jewish character of their 
environment and education reflected itself in their intense love 
of, and emphasis upon, the Hebrew language and literature, 
and in their choice of Hebrew as their medium of expression. 
As a logical consequence of their devotion to Hebrew, the Rus- 
sian “‘maskilim” (as the participants in the Haskalah movement 
were called) envisaged as their ideal a synthesis of Russian and 
Jewish culture. 

The hopes aroused by the Haskalah movement were cruelly 
blasted by the pogrom of 1881. Even earlier than that the 
Jews of Western Europe had been profoundly shocked by anti- 
Semitic outbreaks, notably the Damascus Blood Libel in 
1840° and the Mortara case at Bologna in 1858. As a result of 
the sense of Jewish solidarity evoked by these events, the Alli- 
ance Israelite Universelle was founded in 1860 and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association in 1871 to safeguard the interests of op- 
pressed Jews in all countries. 
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Modern Zionism sprang partly out of these same roots. Antt- 
Semitism and nineteenth century nationalism galvanized the 
old hope of the return to Zion. The life of Moses Hess (1812- 
1875), first formulator of modern Zionist thought, reads like 
an epitome of the development of Western Jewish thought. 
Anarchist and socialist by turn, one of the early leaders of the 
Social Democratic movement in Germany, he was suddenly 
awakened to Jewish consciousness by the Damascus and Mor- 
tara affairs. In his “Rome and Jerusalem’ published in 1862 
he attacked assimilation and argued that the re-establishment of 
a Jewish nationality in Palestine was the only solution of the 
Jewish problem, and, as such, a matter of concern to all the 
nations of the world. 

Hess’s ideas fell on fertile soil in Eastern Europe. When 
the pogroms of 1881 shattered the dreams of the Haskalah 
movement, Hess’s book influenced Dr. Leon Pinsker (1821- 
1891) of Odessa to write a small pamphlet, “Auto-Emanicpa- 
tion” (1882), which proclaimed what was to be the essential 
foundation of the Zionist movement, the belief that Jews are a 
nation, that they can be regenerated only by living in their 
own country, and that their regeneration must be not only 
political but also economic, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
Pinsker’s emphasis on cultural and spiritual regeneration was 
expanded and developed by his chief disciple, Asher Ginzburg 
(1856-1926), the famous Hebrew essayist and philosopher 
known by his pen name of Ahad ha-Am, “One of the People.” 
Ahad ha-Am pointed out that Zionism must solve the problem 
of Judaism as well as the problem of the Jews; that Palestine 
must be more than a home for Jews, it must be also a new 
center of spiritual light radiating to the diaspora. 

Jewish youths in the schools and universities of Russia were 
profoundly affected by Pinsker’s arguments. They began to 
found national Jewish societies. A number of them who, 
studied in foreign universities made converts there, particularly 
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among the young Jews of Vienna. Others preferred action to 
words, abandoned their studies, and migrated to Palestine in 
order to become Jewish peasants on historically Jewish soil. 
Deeply moved by their idealism, cooler-headed Jews in Russia, 
Germany, and England began also to form societies of “Hove- 
vei-Zion’’ (Lovers of Zion) in order to support the Palestinian 
settlements of the Jewish pioneers. Colonization in Palestine 
was, moreover, greatly aided by the munificence of one indi- 
vidual, Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris (1845-1934), 
who, for fifty years, unostentatiously contributed millions to 
the establishment of agricultural colonies in Palestine. 

A new Jewish community was thus establishing itself by de- 
grees in Palestine. The pioneers from Russia, Poland, Galicia, 
Lithuania, and Rumania constituted the bulk of the immigrants, 
but little groups kept coming continually from the East as well 
—from Bokhara, Persia, Arabia, Morocco, even from India and 
Abyssinia. But all this resettlement of Palestine was almost 
planless, certainly unrecognized by the outside world. Zionism 
became a conscious political movement only under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Theodore Herzl (1860-1904). 

Herzl, a prominent Austrian journalist, was the Paris cor- 
respondent for the Vienna ‘‘Neue Freie Presse’ during the in- 
tense agitation of the Dreyfus case in 1894. He, like Hess, was 
converted to Jewish nationalism by overt anti-Semitism. In 
1895, ignorant of Hess and Pinsker and all Zionist develop- 
ments, he wrote “Der Judenstaat’’ (The Jewish State). The 
Jews were a nation; they must form a state of their own some- 
where where they could lead a free and complete national ex- 
istence. With the publication of “Der Judenstaat” in 1896 
Herzl became the hero of Eastern Jewry and its student youth. 
New societies were founded everywhere for an emigration en 
masse into the Holy Land, based on a treaty with the Turkish 
Government to be guaranteed by the great powers. Herzl called 
the first international Jewish congress at Basle in 1897. Here 
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he laid the foundations for the organization of the Zionist 
movement and the World Zionist Organization. The aim of the 
movement was defined as ‘‘the establishment in Palestine of a 
publicly secured and legally guaranteed home for the Jewish 
people.” The Jewish Colonial Trust was created in 1899 to 
provide the financial backing for the movement, and, at the 
suggestion of Professor Herman Shapiro, the Jewish National 
Fund was formed in 1901 to purchase land in Palestine, which 
was to be used mainly for rural colonization and was never to 
be sold. 

To secure those political rights without which he considered 
colonization in Palestine useless and unworthy of a great cause, 
Herzl carried on a long series of negotiations with the Sultan 
between the years 1898 and 1903. His efforts were fruitless, 
however; the triumphs of political Zionism were to come much 
later. The Turkish Revolution made things even worse. The 
Young Turks adopted an imperialistic policy and aimed at es- 
tablishing a Turkish empire in which all other nationalities 
would be suppressed. Fortunately for the new influx into Pales- 
tine of idealistic Russian youth which started about 1905, indi- 
vidual Turkish officials often connived at the immigration and 
settlement of the Jews. Under such circumstances, the realiza- 
tion of the Zionist ideal could have been brought about only 
by persistent and selt-sacrificing work, and by solid and sub- 
stantial achievements in the fields of economic development, 
education, and organization. 

Turkey's participation in the World War placed the Jewish 
colonists in a doubly difficult position. Military operations went 
on in their very midst. They were subjected to continual perse- 
cutions, deportations, and forced evacuations because the Turk- 

ish military command suspected them of hostility to Turkey. 
The Zionist leaders endeavored as far as possible to preserve 
what so far had been achieved. The stoppage of colonizing ac- 
tivities affected the young pioneers, many of whom were left 
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without employment. It was, however, just this element in 
Palestine Jewry that evinced the greatest power of resistance 
in defending and maintaining the Jewish positions throughout 
the country. 

Not only the Jewish community in Palestine but the whole 
course of Zionism itself was profoundly affected by the World 
War. The War made a reality of the Herzlian dream of an 
internationally guaranteed charter for Zionist rehabilitation of 
a Jewish national home in Palestine. The Central Zionist Of- 
fice in London under the leadership of Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
carried on negotiations with the British government, culminat- 
ing in the Balfour Declaration of 1917, which ran as follows: 

His Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 

Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country. 

In 1922 Palestine was finally ratified as a Mandated Territory 
of the League of Nations. The League of Nations and the 
United States formally approved the establishment of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine and enjoined the Mandatory, Great 
Britain, to further this object by all means within its power. 

The Balfour Declaration and the British Mandate for Pales- 
tine made Jewish colonization far easier than it had been under 
the Turks. Zionism has taken full advantage of whatever op- 
portunities it has had. The Jewish population has grown from 
about 60,000 in 1917 to about 600,000 in 1945. Jews have de- 
veloped modern methods in agriculture and industry, cultivated 
neglected land, conquered disease, established an educational 
system, including a university, and successfully revived the 
Hebrew language. They laid the foundations for the establish- 
ment of Palestine as a democratic Jewish Commonwealth and 
created the beginnings of an authentically Jewish life there. 
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b. THE PALESTINE JEWISH COMMUNITY 


The first modern wave of Jewish immigration to Palestine 
which came in 1882, was principally a youth movement. The 
pioneers were members of a group of five hundred students 
called the “Bilu”’ from the initial letters of their motto, the 
Hebrew verse meaning ““O House of Jacob come ye, and let us 
walk’ (Isaiah 2:5). When they reached Palestine, they found 
it arid in some places, marshy and malaria-stricken in others, 
and populated largely by Bedouin tribes. The twenty-five to 
thirty thousand Jews who were inhabitants of the country were 
concentrated, for the most part, in the cities of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Safed and Tiberias, and depended for support almost 
entirely upon “Halukah,” the distribution of funds collected 
for them throughout the diaspora. They were not united among 
themselves—the groups hailing from different countries had 
their own collectors in those countries and distributed the funds 
so collected, only among their own compatriots. They tended 
naturally to preserve the characteristic customs, habits and lan- 
guage of their homelands and to maintain separate schools and 
synagogues. In their lack of national unity, as in their un- 
productive economic life and stringent orthodoxy, they were the 
exact converse of the “‘Bilu’’ whom they regarded as sacri- 
ligious anticipators of the Messianic redemption, and whom 
they in every case hindered rather than helped. 

Inefficiency in the collection and distribution of the Halukah 
funds kept their recipients in a miserable and poverty-stricken 
state. The desire to transform them into a productive agricul- 
tural group had been one of the main aims of Rabbi Hirsch 
Kalischer, a Prussian orthodox leader who was convinced that 
Messiah would come only after Jews themselves had done 
everything humanly possible to reclaim Palestine. Kalischer’s 
agitation bore fruit; Jerusalem Jews founded the colony of 
Motzah in 1878 and that of Petah Tikvah in the same year, 
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while in 1870 the Alliance Israelite established an agricultural 
school, Mikveh Israel (The Hope of Israel). 

After the advent of the Bilu in 1882, more colonies came 
into being—Gederah, Hederah and others. Most of these were 
settled by Hovevei Zion (Lovers of Zion) from Russia and 
elsewhere. After their groups had convened at Kattowitz, 
Russia, in 1884 and decided upon a united plan of action, Pal- 
estinian colonization was spurred on tremendously. By 1889 
there were twenty-five settlements. But the energy and enthu- 
siasm of the settlers and their European supporters did not 
insure efficient or financially solvent colonies. The colonists 
appealed for aid to Baron Edmond de Rothschild who was 
interested in Palestine, at first only from a religious and charit- 
able point of view. Were it not for his personal interest and 
generous financial support, the early colonies would never have 
managed to exist and to reach the great degree of prosperity 
that is theirs today. The method of administration adopted by 
the Baron was another vital factor in their development. Con- 
vinced of the bureaucracy and extravagance of his Palestinian 
representatives, in 1899 he transferred his interests to the Jew- 
ish Colonial Association (ICA) which had been founded in 
1891 by another outstanding Jewish philanthropist, Baron de 
Hirsh, to establish persecuted Jews from Eastern Europe as 
farmers in Argentina, the United States and other places. The 
ICA handled the situation very ably, interfering with the inter- 
nal affairs of the colonists as little as possible and doing every- 
thing in its power to put them on their own feet economically. 
It established agricultural training farms and introduced a lease 
system. As a result of its efficient management the next decade 
was marked by increased stability of the old colonies and the 
formation of new ones on a sound economic basis. 

Significant as Baron Rothschild and the ICA were in the 
development of Palestinian colonization, their attitude toward 
it was not different from their attitude to Jewish settlements 
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in the Argentine or in New Jersey. Under such an aegis, 
Palestine, whatever its physical advancement, could never have 
become the center for all Jews that Pinsker and Hess and Kal- 
sicher and the whole of Jewish tradition behind them, saw in 
it. Even the Hovevei Zion were beginning to lose sight of 
their national ideal and to aspire no further than this piece- 
meal, essentially . philanthropic development. The political 
Zionism of Theodore Herz] and the changed organization of the 
Zionist movement effected by it, put an entirely new face on the 
matter. The colonies in Palestine were now regarded no longer 
as ends in themselves, but as initial steps in the establishment 
of a politically guaranteed homeland. The financial institutions 
established by the various Zionist congresses, the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Bank and the Palestine Land Development Company, 
both offshoots of the Jewish Colonial Trust, did much to stab- 
ilize the economic condition of the Palestinian colonies. The 
Jewish National Fund bought land and turned it over to colon- 
ies for settlement—it consistently furnished the necessary basis 
for publicly and nationally useful undertakings. In this new 
atmosphere and under these new conditions the second modern 
wave of immigration to Palestine took place. Disillusioned by 
the failure of the Russian Revolution of 1905 and by the en- 
suing pogroms, young people, full of the socialist idealism of 
the Russian intelligentsia of their generation, emigrated to 
Palestine determined to help rebuild a Jewish home there 
along advanced social lines. They were, thus, the initiators 
of one of the most important trends in modern Zionism. They 
founded the first communal settlements,—Dagania, Merhavia, 
Kinereth, Hulda and others, in the period between 1906 and 
1913. 

The achievements of the Second Aliyah (Immigration) pre- 
pared the way for, and, to a certain extent determined the acti- 
vities of the Third Aliyah, that tremendous post-war influx of 
East European pioneering youth which began in 1920. Spurred 
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on by the high hopes and national enthusiasm which followed 
the Balfour Declaration, as well as by the unsettled and 
wretched conditions in Poland, Rumania, Russia and other lands 
from which they came, about 25,000 young pioneers entered 
Palestine in the decade following the World War. Jews through- 
out the world, aroused by the great opportunities given Zionism 
by political recognition, contributed millions to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, which acquired and prepared land and water for. 
settlement, and the Palestine Foundation Fund which provided 
the settlers with loans for buildings, implements, cattle, etc. 
Manually untrained city dwellers and intellectuals, exposed to 
malaria and Bedouin hostility, adjusted themselves with mirac- 
ulous success to the strange environment and to manual labor. 
They became truly productive workers in both agriculture and 
industry, organized themselves effectively as a labor group and 
founded scores of new settlements. 

The colonies of the Third Aliyah, like those of the second, 
express their dominant cooperative social ideal. They fall into 
three groups. There is the Kevutzah or labor commune, the 
members of which conduct their affairs like one large family, 
and share their property and income in common. Several 
Kevutzoth, acknowledging the same leadership and exchanging 
services, constitute what is known as a Kibbutz. The Kibbutzim 
have connections with the groups of pioneers abroad who train 
for life in the settlements which they enter when they come 
to Palestine. Another type of cooperative colony is the Moshav, 
where each family lives and works independently, but where 
buying and selling and the use of large agricultural implements 
are cooperative, and the land itself, belonging to the Jewish 
National Fund, may not be bought or sold. Hired labor may 
not be used except under special circumstances and the size of 
the farm is in proportion to the working capacity of the family. 

About thirty per cent of Palestine Jewry live in the rural set- 
tlements. Many of them in the colonies founded by Baron 
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Rothschild, PICA’, and private initiative. This type of village 
is called a Moshavah. 

The Jews have brought about tremendous changes in Pales- 
tine agriculture. They have reclaimed swamps, thus wiping out 
malaria and opening up new land for cultivation. They have 
provided drinking water and irrigation, introduced modern 
methods and machinery and, above all, new branches of agri- 
culture. In the last twenty-five years close to half a billion dol- 
lars have been invested by Jews in Palestine. 

Agriculture is still the basic industry of Palestine’s economy 
but the Jewish immigration of recent years has resulted in large 
scale industrial development. Palestine’s industry has developed 
from a few handicrafts to many thousands of industrial under- 
takings producing a great range of articles including chemicals, 
textiles, leatherware, metalware, cement, electrical equipment 
and many other products. Jewish industrial production was es- 
timated in 1942 to be $80,000,000. Palestine’s geographical 
location makes it a commercial center for the entire Near East. 
In the last World War it served as a military base. 

The most significant industrial developments in Palestine 
are, the Palestine Electric Corporation and the Palestine Potash 
Company. The former was founded by Pinkhas Ruttenberg, a 
Russian Jewish engineer, who has harnessed the waters of the 
Jordan to supply the country with cheap light and power. The 
latter has taken one of the most deserted spots in the world, the 
Dead Sea, and discovered in it a vast source of chemical wealth, 
which will without doubt make Palestine one of the chemical 
centers of the world. The waters of the Dead Sea contain in 
solution millions of tons of potassium chloride, magnesium 
bromide, sodium chloride besides great quantities of magnesium 
chloride and calcium chloride. Dead Sea potash will be able to 
meet European competition, inasmuch as it is obtained by nat- 
ural evaporation, a method far cheaper than mining. The Dead 
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Sea works have developed with unexpected rapidity and have 
contributed greately to the Allied war effort. 

Another significant development in Palestine directly trace- 
able to the Jewish immigration of the last few decades, is the 
growth of modern, occidental cities. On what was waste sand 
along the Mediterranean less than thirty-five years ago, there 
has grown up the modern enterprising city of Tel-Aviv, a focal 
point of the new Jewish culture—the home of most Pales- 
tinian writers, playwrights, musicians, and actors. Tel-Aviv has 
now close to two hundred thousand inhabitants; it is an indus- 
trial and commercial center in and around which are a great 
number of Palestine’s factories. It is a very modern city with 
all the institutions, comforts and conveniences one associates 
with a great metropolis of the West. 

At the foot of Mount Carmel in the northern part of Pales- 
tine is Haifa, “the city of the future,” destined by all appear- 
ances to become one of the most important commercial and 
industrial centers in the Near and Middle East. Because of its 
geographical position Haifa is the natural gateway to the 
Middle East. Haifa is the terminus of the pipe line of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. Its new harbor, completed in the fall of 
1933, is one of the finest on the Mediterranean. 

Jerusalem, the most traditional and shrine-like of cities, has 
also been profoundly affected by the new Jewish immigration. 
The total population of Jerusalem is now close to 150,000, of 
whom around two-thirds are Jews, about 30,000 Arabs and the 
rest Christians of different denominations. The old city, walled 
about, crowded, narrow, and unclean as it is, has been much im- 
proved since 1920, though it still retains its exotic and pictur- 
esque character—its conglomeration of masses of Arabs and 
Christians from all over the world, and velvet-gowned, ear- 
locked Jews of the Old Settlement. For at least fifty years, how- 
ever, Jerusalem has been spreading beyond its walls and the so- 
called New City has grown up. It contains missions, hospitals 
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and churches, but the predominant influence in it is that of the 
new Jewish immigration. Sections of the new city are populated 
by Jews from Persia, Bokhara, Yemen, Iraq and other oriental 
countries, but the tone of the Jewish community in the new 
Jerusalem is set by the new European Jewish immigrants, the 
Laborites, the academic group connected with the Hebrew 
University, the central administrative bodies of the Jewish 
Agency, professional people and members of the upper middle 
class hailing from Western Europe and America. Trade and 
industry, as well as the cultural activities are thus largely in 
Jewish hands. The New City is a modern center, with electric 
lights, paved streets, garden suburbs, beautiful public buildings 
like those of the Hebrew University and National Library, the 
offices of the Jewish National Fund, the Nathan and Lina 
Straus Health Center, the King David Hotel, the Edison Thea- 
ter, the Teachers’ Seminary and others. 

The striking juxtaposition of old and new in Jerusalem may 
serve as a sort of symbol of the whole of Jewish life in Palestine. 
The past makes itself felt among the living more than anywhere 
else in the world. Mountains, hills, valleys, rivers, towns and 
villages bear the names and shapes made familiar and dear 
by the Bible to sixty generations of exiled Jews. The festivals, 
almost all of them Biblical in origin, cannot but be haltingly 
celebrated in the diaspora, while in Palestine they are authentic, 
joyous, close to everyday life and yet invested with historic 
beauty in their traditional setting. The revival of ancient He- 
brew as the language of the community, is another striking 
example of the ever-present influence of the past. The cadences 
of the Bible are now used to express all the problems of modern 
science, industry and life. 

While tradition is thus an integral element in the life of even 
the most atheistic of the modern Palestinian Jews, Palestinian 
Jewish life is, on the other hand, very advanced in many respects. 
The Jewish National Fund embodies the principles of national 
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ownership of land. Communal forms of living, springing 
spontaneously from the will of the members of the group, have 
been developed in Palestine to a greater degree than even in 
Russia. The Labor Federation (the general organization of all 
trade unions) has introduced into a pioneer country many of 
the most modern and equitable forms of economic and social 
life—cooperative production and consumption, unemployment 
and health insurance, labor exchanges, complete equality of the 
sexes, educational innovations, socialized cultural activities. 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, and 
the Labor Federation have socialized medicine to a large extent. 

It is not only new types of social organization that Palestine 
has contributed, it has produced a new type of Jew as well. The 
intellectual peasant, the synthesis long desired in Western coun- 
tries, has appeared in Palestine in comparatively great numbers 
as a result of the third Aliyah. The collective settlement of 
Ein-Harod, situated at the foot of Mount Gilboa in the Valley 
of Jezreel, is a good example of this unique feature of Palestinian 
life. It comprises a population of close to a thousand people. 
There is no private property; everything belongs to the group 
as a whole. The individual works for the welfare of the group 
and the group for the welfare of the individual, and all work 
toward a common national goal. Here the land is barren and 
has not been cultivated properly for centuries. The pioneers 
are for the most part of the intellectual and professional type, 
who were not accustomed to agricultural work. The work in the 
fields, farm, kitchen, workshops, is divided among the mem- 
bers according to their physical, mental and professional abili- 
ties. 

The resurgence of a vital Jewish life and the laying of at 
least the foundation of a better social order, are the main 
achievements and the chief tendencies of the Jewish community 
in Palestine. Surrounded by approximately one million Arabs in 
a small country equivalent in area to New Jersey, the Jewish 
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population of about 600,000 has come to play a predominant 
cultural as well as economic role in the life of the country.° 
But the Palestinian Jewish community is still very much in the 
making and subject to outside influences. It can only be confi- 
dently hoped and expected that its achievements thus far are 
merely a prelude to what is to come—a Jewish Commonwealth 
living an authentically Jewish life, built upon the basis of social 
justice and enjoying harmonious relations with the other inhabi- 
tants of Palestine. 


c. JEWISH EDUCATION BEFORE 1920 


Jewish education in Palestine before 1920 had neither a com- 
mon language nor a common aim. Those who came from East- 
ern Europe in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies brought with them not only the languages, manners and 
customs of the countries of their birth, but also their educational 
institutions: the Yeshivah, the Heder and the Talmud Torah. 
These are still the characteristic schools of the “Old Yishuv.”’ 
In Jerusalem before the first World War, there were four thou- 
sand pupils and two hundred teachers in seventeen Yeshivoth, 
twenty-two Talmud Torahs and many Hadorim, supported 
by funds from abroad. In almost all of these schools 
the language of instruction was either Yiddish or Ladino, 
depending on the origin of the pupils. Arabic was used among 
the Jews who came from various parts of the Arabic Peninsula, 
while Hebrew was used only in the schools attended by chil- 
dren whose parents came from Bukhara, it being the only com- 
mon language for these children and their Sephardic teachers. 

Organized support for more modern schools by the Jews of 
Western Europe dates back as far as 1856, the year in which the 
Lamel school in Jerusalem was founded by Elise Von Herz- 
Lamel in memory of her father. This attempt was soon fol- 
lowed by more important Western Jewish contributions made by 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, (founded in 1860), the 
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Anglo-Jewish Association (founded in 1871), and Hilfsverein 
der Deutsche Juden (founded in 1901). All these organizations 
were concerned in a purely philanthropic spirit with ameliorat- 
ing the physical and spiritual conditions of the Jews in the 
East. Palestine to them was just another country in the East; 
they never envisaged Jewish education there as the basis of a 
new Jewish life. 

The schools they established in Palestine were precisely like 
those they set up in the towns of Northern Africa and Asia 
Minor—modern enough in method and subject matter but de- 
signed to instill the spirit of their respective countries of origin. 
The teachers, accordingly, came from France, England and 
Germany and taught in their native tongues. 

The national-Hebraic type of school was founded by the 
first Zionist pioneers, the Bilu colonists. It had a difficult up- 
hill struggle. Without an adequately developed language, with- 
out text-books and experience, the rapid development of the 
Hebrew school as well as the revival of the Hebrew language 
itself in so short a time is, indeed, little less than a miracle. 

The spread of national Hebrew education in Palestine did not 
depend solely on the early colonists and teachers. It was great- 
ly influenced and aided by the Zionists in the diaspora. The 
Hoveve Zion of Russia financed schools and even paid the 
salaries of Hebrew teachers in the Alliance schools. In 1903 
they opened a Hebrew Teachers’ Training Seminary for girls. 
They also organized the Merkaz Hamorim (The Teachers’ 
Association), which included teachers from various types of 
schools and so became virtually the dominant influence in 
Palestinian education. Without controlling any single school, 
the Merkaz, through its strong and unified organization, ex- 
ercised a very strong influence on all its members and their 
work. This was particularly the case with the Hilfsverein 
schools. Actuated directly or indirectly by the German Govern- 
ment, the Hilfsverein began in 1913 to displace Hebrew in 
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favor of German and to give more and more place to inculca- 
tion of German “Kultur.” Under the leadership of the Merkaz 
a general revolt against the administration of those schools was 
successfully carried out. On December 10, 1913 teachers and 
pupils marched out of the Hilfsverein schools en masse, and 
the majority of them were then accommodated in newly opened 
Hebrew schools established by the Teachers’ Association at its 
own risk. 

Out of this struggle came important developments in the 
centralization and nationalization of Jewish education in Pal- 
estine. By 1914 the Hebrew teachers and the Jewish house- 
holders jointly formed a Board of Education (Vaad Hachin- 
uch). The Vaad Hachinuch took over the control of twelve 
Hebrew schools. The entire budget of these schools was guar- 
anteed by the Actions Committee of the Zionist Organization 
and part of it was raised by the Palestinian settlers themselves. 
By 1918 this number had increased to forty schools which be- 
came the nucleus of the present Hebrew public school system. 

Long before the first World War cultural work and the 
revival of the Hebrew language were considered by Zionist 
circles an essential factor in the realization of the Zionist aims. 
When the war broke out the schools suddenly found themselves 
cut off from their benefactors abroad. The Zionist Organization 
of America was at that time the only Zionist group able to 
step into the breach: through the Zionist Office at Jaffa it sent 
the funds necessary for maintaining Jewish educational institu- 
tions in Palestine. The support amounted in 1915-1916 to more 
than 230,000 francs and in 1916-1917 to about 500,000 francs. 
In 1917-1918 the expenditure for education was about L.E. 
20,000, more than half of it coveted by the Zionist Commission 
which arrived in Palestine that year simultaneously with the 
British occupation authorities. In 1918-1919 the Commission 
spent L.E. 75,000 on educational work. This was about 68 per 
cent of its total budget of L.E. 110,000 for that year.’ 
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The story of how the Zionist Organization found itself in- 
creasingly responsible for running the national Hebrew schools 
is told by the Zionist Executive in its report to the first postwar 
Zionist Congress held in 1921. 

This process began in 1913 when owing to the struggle for the 
Hebrew language the Zionist Organization had to establish a num- 
ber of Hebrew schools to replace those of the Hilfsverein. After the 
outbreak of the war it was necessary to grant subventions and 
eventually to take over several Hebrew schools, as the societies, 
groups and private benefactors who had hitherto maintained them 
were no longer in a position to shoulder this burden (e.g. Hovevei 
Zion).. Finally, with the arrival of the Zionist Commission there 
took place a steady transfer of Jewish schools to the administration 
of the Vaad Hachinuch, not as a result of any enticements held out by 
that body, but simply owing to the natural preference of parents and 
teachers for schools of a truly national character. In this way the 
schools of the Hilfsverein and the ICA and some of the Alliance 
were handed over to the Zionist Organization and the Executive 
could not decline the flattering responsibility of instituting and main- 
taining in Palestine a truly national and Hebrew system of Education 
for Jewish children.® 


d. ARAB EDUCATION BEFORE 1920 


The Arab schools before the British occupation of Palestine 
were controlled by Imperial Officers of the Turkish Ministry of 
Education. Though after the adoption of the new Turkish con- 
stitution in 1908, Ottoman public education was supposed to 
be free and compulsory, universal elementary education of Mos- 
lems never became a reality in any part of the Turkish Empire. 
The Arab schools under the Turks were very few in number 
and were situated mainly in the northern districts of Palestine. 
The district of Jerusalem had the status of an independent 
county and whatever education it had, was largely conducted by 
missionaries. In none of the Arab schools was Arabic the lan- 
guage of instruction. In the public school classes Turkish was 
used in place of the vernacular and in the missionary schools, 
the language of instruction was that of the missionary body. 

The Arab system of education before 1920 was badly organ- 
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ized and hardly effective. The primary schools in towns and 
villages were more of the old Kuran type devoted mainly to 
learning by rote parts of the Koran and the traditions (Had- 
ith). Education for girls was almost non-existent and the train- 
ing of native teachers altogether neglected. 

From 1917, when the British occupation of Palestine began, 
to 1920 when the civil administration under Sic Herbert Samuel 
was set up, the semi-military government began the work 
of educational instruction. The Arab schools that existed 
before were reopened and Arabic instead of Turkish was made 
the medium of instruction. In 1917 the military administration 
appropriated L.E. 53,000 for the educational budget which was 
increased to L.E. 78,000 in the financial year 1920-1921, the first 
of the Civil Government.’ 

The Arab public school system taken over by the British Ad- 
ministration from the Turkish Government consisted in 1919- 
1920 of 10,000 pupils in 171 schools with 408 teachers or 8.5% 
of the 125,000 Arab children of school age (out of an approxi- 
mate total Arab population of 500,000) .*° 

These figures did not include the Christian Arabs. Elemen- 
tary as well as secondary education for Christian children was 
provided for by their own religious authorities or by missionary 
bodies of various denominations. 


TABLE I 


ARAB AND JEWISH PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS DURING THE First Two 
YEARS OF THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN PALESTINE?! 


ARAB JEWISH 
Schools Teachers Pupils Schools Teachers Pupils 
1919—1920 171 408 10,662 110 584 11,220 


1920—1921 244 525 16,442 135 529 12,830 


CHAPTER II 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD (1920-1926) 


a. THE EDUCATIONAL. POLICY (Gr tram 
PALESTINE GOVERNMENT 


The dual system of Palestine education on a bi-national and 
bi-lingual basis thus took shape during the military administra- 
tion before the civil administration under Sir Herbert Samuel 
was established. The Jewish schools with the help of the 
Zionist Organization continued to function during the war and 
did not present the British occupational authorities with 
either organizational or financial problems. The Zionist Or- 
ganization officially recognized by the British Government as the 
representative Jewish body in Palestine charged itself from the 
outset with organizing a uniform system of Hebrew education 
and as its means allowed tried to provide elementary education 
through the medium of Hebrew to all Jewish children in Pales- 
tine. A Zionist Department of Education was formed imme- 
diately after the war with a director and inspectorate, and the 
Board of Education or Vaad Hachinuch (in existence since 
1914 after the Hilfsverein incident) was reconstituted. 

When the Government Department of Education was formed 
(1920), it recognized the educational autonomy of the Jewish 
school system but placed it financially in the category of priv- 
ately maintained schools along with the missionary and private 
schools. The main function of this Department became the 
education of Moslems—a responsibility the British Government 
had inherited from the Turkish Administration. 


22 
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The modus operandi through which this policy was put into 
effect is explained by Mr. Humphrey Bowman, Director of the 
Government Department of Education from 1920-1936 in the 
following excerpts from his book published in 1942: 


The first responsibility of the newly formed administration was to 
take over its heritage of Turkish state schools, to reorganize them, to 
improve them, to adapt them to modern conditions and to increase 
their numbers. They remained “government schools’ and the system 
under which they operate became known as the Arab Public School 
System... 

As money was limited, it was clearly our duty to spend what we 
had where it was most urgently needed. The Jews had considerable 
funds at their disposal, and their total budget for educational pur- 
poses was not far short of that of government. We, therefore, de- 
cided to leave a large measure of independence to the Jewish organi- 
zation, contenting ourselves with giving their schools a per capita 
grant as we did to all other non-government schools . . 

Sic Herbert Samuel . . . knew that . . . as soon as a new settle- 
ment was opened, while the immigrants were still living in tents or 
wooden shacks, a building would be set aside for a school . . . They 
were, moreover, willing to pay fees, which helped to swell the Jewish 
educational budget; and though this was never sufficient to cover the 
evergrowing demand for new and larger schools, the Zionist organ- 
ization and later the Vaad Leumi were able, in spite of indebtedness, 
to provide elementary education for practically the whole child 
population of Palestine Jewry.” 


These are the official reasons for granting the Arab schools 
the status of “Government” schools and placing the Jewish 
schools in the category of “privately supported’ schools. Ac- 
cording to the Government Report: 

Previous to 1922 no material help was given by the Government 
to other than Government schools, but in that year a grant-in-aid 
was sanctioned, calculated on a per capita rate, payable to schools 
providing a minimum of general education and fulfilling other con- 
ditions. The rate was fixed at 200 mills (4 shilling) .1 
The educational policy of the Government was resented by 

the Zionist Organization from the very start. It accepted as a 
matter of course the educational and the administrative auton- 
omy of the Jewish education system but rejected the fact that 
it was not recognized as the Jewish Public School System with 
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all the privileges given to that of the Arab Public Schools. The 
Zionist Organization saw the bi-racial system of education im- 
plied from the outset in the Balfour Declaration and stipulated 
later in paragraph 15 of the Mandate which requires that 
The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the 
education of its own members in its own language, while conforming 


to such education requirements of a general nature as the adminis- 
tration may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. 


This provision was further confirmed by Article 22 of the 
Mandate, which made Arabic and Hebrew as well as English 
official languages. 

The Government, though recognizing “the right of each com- 
munity to maintain its own schools,” did not show any readiness 
to provide the Jewish community with schools similar to those 
it established for the Arabs. Had it been ready to do so, the 
Jews probably would have been unwilling to accept any curti- 
culum which would attempt to minimize the specific aims and 
objectives of education in a Jewish National Home. 

However, aside from curricular considerations, the Govern- 
ment, even with the best of intentions, would not have alloted 
funds to Jewish education larger in proportion than those 
devoted to the education of the Arabs. This would have meant 
that only a small percentage of Jewish children could have been 
accommodated in Government schools. The majority of the 
Jewish children would have had to be placed in other schools 
maintained either by local authorities or private individuals. 
Furthermore, even those that would have been accommodated 
in Government schools would not have remained satisfied for 
long. For very few Jewish parents would have considered the 
three years of primary instruction in the Arab schools in the 
villages, or even the six years of elementary schooling in the 
towns, sufficient for the education of their children. Some kind 
of supplementary and continuation schooling facilities would 
have had to be provided by the community. 
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Whether or not the Zionist Organization should have insisted 
in 1920 on full Government responsibility for the maintenance 
of Jewish schools is now an academic issue. The fact remains 
that during Sir Herbert Samuel’s administration (1920-1925), 
in spite of strong representations by the Zionist Executive, only 
very small subventions, of about L.E. 2,500 annually, could be 
gotten from the Government for the support of Jewish educa- 
tion. 

Consequently during this period there was very little desire 
on the part of the Government to exercise direct control over 
the Jewish School System. The only recorded attempt of the 
Government to do so is reported by the Executive of the Zion- 
ist Organization to have been made in 1921. 


For the year 1920-1921 we received from the Government for 
educational purposes a subvention of L.E. 2,675. At the beginning 
of the year we renewed our request of the Government to increase 
the subvention, we asked for 16% of the total amount spent by the 
Government for educational purposes in accordance with the Jewish 
percentage of population. The Government expressed its willingness 
to increase the subvention by L.E. 150 to a few of our schools in the 
colonies, provided that schools of this kind were put under its con- 
trol, which means that the Government should have the right to 
appoint teachers and fix the program of such schools. We, of 
course, could not consent to these conditions and we have, therefore, 
no hope to obtain an increase to the subvention.'* 


This statement by the Executive speaks for itself. It summar- 
izes the attitude of the World Zionist Organization to Govern- 
ment control of Jewish education as well as the Government’s 
unreadiness to provide for the needs of Jewish education even 
in accordance with the percentage of Jews to the total popula- 
tion. 

The independence of the Jewish education system has been 
maintained at the cost of very great sacrifices on the part of 
the Zionist Organization. The Zionist Executive's lion’s share 
in the education budget could not be kept up long with the 
steady increase in the Yishuv’s educational needs. The need for 
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retrenchment became apparent as early as 1921 and in 1922 
a cut in the budget of as much as 30 per cent had to be made. 

In 1918-1919 the Executive spent L.E. 66,840 for education. 
Not all schools were opened at the beginning of that year, as 
the refugees returned in the later months. In 1919-1920 the 
Executive contributed L.E. 97,387 and in 1920-1921 its con- 
tribution reached the maximum with L.E. 108,821. In 1921- 
1922 the Executive’s contribution continued to be high, L.E. 
100,607. But in 1922 when the policy of economy in education 
was catried into effect, the budget was cut L.E. 30,000 and put 
at L.E. 70,607. This sum was further reduced in 1923-1924 
and 1924-1925 to L.E. 63,000 each year. However, the large 
increase in the number of children who immigrated during these 
two years compelled the Executive to increase its contribution 
to L.E. 70,000 in 1925-1926 and L.E. 74,000 in 1926-1927. 
Thus in 1926 and 1927 the Executive spent little more than in 
1919, although the number of pupils increased from 10,712 
to 18,593. In 1919 the Executive covered practically the full 
budget of the Education Department, while in 1927 it contrib- 
uted only 46.7% of the Department’s budget.*® 


TABLE II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JEWISH SCHOCL SYSTEM IN THE 
YEARS 1920-19271¢ 


Year Schools Teachers Pupils 
1920-1921 135 523 12,830 
1921-1922 131 574 12,456 
1922-1923 118 497 11,962 
1923-1924 124 508 11,724 
1924-1925 132 550 13,246 
1925-1926 169 654 16,243 
1926-1927 194 742 18,593 


The reductions in the Executive's education budget year after 
year compelled the Zionist Education Department to concen- 
trate all its energy on the preservation of the existing institu- 
tions. As a result of its concern with the work of the elementary 
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schools which it considered the foundation of the educational 
structure, it had to withdraw its support from kindergartens 
and secondary schools and Jewish educational work in Syria. 
Further economies were effected by transferring schools from 
category A to category B, that is, to the type of schools that are 
subsidized rather than supported. In addition, classes were 
combined wherever possible and the number of teaching hours 
reduced. By such means the Department of Education suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the school system almost in its entirety 
during the difficult period of 1922-1925. 

The need for economy reduced the expenditure per school 
child: to the bare minium with no allotment for school requi-- 
sites and books. The result was that the majority of schools 
lacked the most elementary furniture and equipment and there 
were classes where four children had to sit at a desk made for 
two. 


TABLE III 
EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL (IN POUNDS) 1921-19251" 


1920-1921 1921-1922 1922-1923 1923-1924 1924-1925 
Kindergartens 7.679 6.213 6.343 Bae 4.488 
Elementary Schools 9.142 9.122 7.647 7.492 6.904 
Secondary Schools 19.353 14.504 10.865 9.011 6:223 
Teachers Seminaries 37.170 34.582 33.450 27.949 29.311 
Professional Schools 14.267 11.320 8.750 9.009 4.282 
Trade Schools 4.450 5.113 5.743 5.167 4.836 


rr 


Average EO BA ee 8.365 7.824 6.836 


Withdrawal of support from the national Hebrew schools in 
Syria was a great disappointment to the Executive. When the 
Zionist Organization assumed responsibility for national He- 
brew Education in Palestine it included in the Education De- 
partment a number of Jewish schools in Syria where Hebrew 
was made the language of instruction. The experiment proved 
very successful. In 1920-1921 there were seven such schools in 
Damascus and Sidon with 1,031 pupils. The tuition fees col- 
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lected from them was L.E. 769.721 or L.E. 0.746 per pupil 
which was 12.7% of the total expenditure. In 1921-1922 there 
were six schools with only 678 pupils. The tuition fees col- 
lected that year was L.E. 678.494 or L.E. 1.001 per pupil which 
was 17.6% of the total spent. In 1922-1923 there remained 
only three schools with 437 pupils,’® and in 1923 the Executive's 
support had to be discontinued altogether. 
The Executive in its report to the 14th Congress regretfully 
states: 
Thus we were compelled to our great regret to close down both 
schools and kindergartens in Damascus for whose existence we have 


been fighting during the last few years to avoid the entire stoppage 
of our educational work in the important community.’ 


Economy was not the only reason for the curtailment of the 
Executive's share in the Education budget. There were im- 
portant groups within the Zionist Organization which con- 
sidered the cultural and educational work of the Executive in 
Palestine an unproductive investment, believing that the 
money spent for education should be used for colonization pur- 
poses. This view was maintained particularly by a number of 
influential Zionists in Western Europe and by Justice Brandeis 
and his followers in America. A Commission consisting of 
Messrs. Julius Simon and Nehemiah DeLieme appointed .to 
study this problem proposed as early as 1922 that education be 
transferred from the Zionist Executive to the Yishuv. The 
Thirteenth Zionist Congress rejected this proposal. The great 
majority of the delegates saw in it a direct threat to the very 
existence of Hebrew education in Palestine. In a heated debate 
on this question it was emphasized that the Jewish population 
in Palestine had no representative body of its own. The Vaad 
Leumi which had been established soon after the war was not as 
yet recognized either by the Yishuv or by the Government, and 
its authority was too limited for it to be made responsible for 
the maintenance of educational work in Palestine. 
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The resolution adopted by the Thirteenth Congress on this 
issue read as follows: 


The Congress notes with satisfaction the declaration of the Vaad 
Leumi which recognizes it as the duty of the Yishuv to meet all the 
needs of education in the community. The Congress takes cognizance, 
however, of the declaration of the Vaad Leumi, that it is as yet 
unable to take over this responsibility in full, and expresses the 
desire that the Zionist Executive take the necessary steps to strength- 
en the Vaad Leumi, so that it may be able to carry through unaided 
the manifold activities of cultural work.?° 


b. THE YISHUV’S SHARE IN EDUCATION 


To appreciate more fully the reasons for the Vaad Leumi’s 
refusal to accept the responsibility for Hebrew education in 
1922, one must bear in mind the fact that Palestine in those 
years was still a very poor country and the Yishuv a very poor 
community. The Jewish population at the beginning of 1920 
was estimated at 57,000 and the first census of the population 
taken two years later by the Government, put the number of 
Jews in 1922 at 83,790. 

Only the new communities, like Tel-Aviv, Haifa and the 
more established colonies, could be forced, at a great sacrifice 
to their other services, to increase their education budgets; 
they did their utmost in opening the new classes necessitated 
by the continuous growth of their child population. The situa- 
tion was at its worst in the poorly organized cities like Jeru- 
salem, Tiberias and Safad in which the poverty stricken and 
unproductive old Yishuv is concentrated. Here classes became 
dreadfully over-crowded and large numbers of children had to 
be turned away from the public schools to private schools or to 
missionary schools. 

The problem of the Yishuv’s assuming responsibility was, and 
still is, complicated by the fact that the Jewish community must 
constantly absorb large groups of immigrants, most of whom 
are destitute refugees and poor laborers. It was argued that 
until these immigrants are absorbed within the economy of the 
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country it should not be the Yishuv’s responsibility to provide 
for their education needs, but that of the Zionist Organization 
along with its support for other colonization activities. In 
those years (1923-1925) immigration to Palestine consisted 
mainly of whole families and up to the year 1925 some 10,000 
children of school and kindergarten age arrived in Palestine.” 

Weak as the Yishuv was in the period under discussion 
(1920-1925), its share in the education budget grew constantly. 
During the six years from 1919 to 1924 its participation in- 
creased by more than 450 per cent and in 1925 by about 600 
per cent, as is indicated by the following table. 


TABLED IV 


KEREN HAYESOD, YISHUV AND GOVERNMENT SHARES IN 
EXPENDITURES OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DuRING 1919-1925? 


Year Keren Hayesod Yishuv Government 
1919 66,840 7,036 

1920 97,387 12,081 ap 
21 108,821 pag Os Fe 2,675 
1922 100,607 24,715 2,647 
1923 70,607 27,427 2d Lz 
1924 63,000 32,974 Ve oy} 
4925 63,000 41,770 2,500 


Table IV summarizes the share of each of the three partners 
in the maintenance of the Jewish Public School System for the 
years 1919-1925: the Government, beginning its subsidy in 
1921 and contributing only the small amount of about L.E. 2,500 
annually; the Keren Hayesod lessening its subsidy constantly 
after 1921, with a very big cut in the budget in 1923; the 
Yishuv constantly increasing its share in the budget. 

Of these three sources of income, the funds raised by the 
Yishuv were the most uncertain. The Zionist Executive could 
guarantee only the amount which the Zionist Congress sanc- 
tioned for education purposes, about 65 per cent of the total 
budget of the Education Department between 1919 and 1925. 
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But the Executive was not allowed to assume the responsibility 
for the balance of the budget to be covered from other sources. 
Thus there was no one to be responsible for the budget and the 
teachers could never be certain that they would be paid their 
salaries in full. As a matter of fact, on a number of occasions, 
the teachers were forced to bear the deficits incurred by the 
Department from their own salaries. In 1923 the teachers con- 
tributed to the budget L.E. 5,000 and L.E. 2,000 due them in 
increments, and in 1924 they contributed L.E. 5,600.” 

In addition they were not paid for a number of their annual 
vacations. However, despite all these sacrifices on the part of 
the teachers their salaries were often in arrears, sometimes for 
as long as six months, and time and again they were compelled 
to resort to strikes. 

It is only natural that under these circumstances the best 
energies of the Department of Education should have been ex- 
pended on grappling with financial problems, while the prog- 
ress of internal change in the curriculum was hampered by this 
concentration upon practical needs. - 


c. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRI-PARTITE SYSTEM 
OF SCHOOLS 


1. THE MIZRAHI SCHOOLS 


The years 1920-1926 were the formative period not only in 
matters of administration but in the formulation of the tti- 
partite system of Jewish education. The relation of the Execu- 
tive to the orthodox schools was the subject of protracted negotia- 
tions which were finally settled at the London Zionist Conference 
of 1920. The compromise arrived at gave the orthodox schools 
a considerable measure of autonomy, but kept them within the 
Zionist school system. The Mizrahi Organization which ne- 
gotiated this agreement with Mr. M. Ussishkin who represented 
the Executive, consented to having their schools placed under 
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the administration of the Vaad Hachinuch on which the ortho- 
dox section was given adequate representation. 

A statistical analysis of pupils and schools, both Orthodox 
and General, in the years 1919-1921 is given below in Table V.* 


TABLE V 
ORTHODOX AND GENERAL SCHOOLS IN 1918-1921 
1918-1919 1919-1920 1920-1921 
aes 72) ~ 
§ s << ES ee ae ee Se Gia Sulie z 
a es O Ry ” a UO PR ” Paha a 


Orthodox 

Kinderg. 8 20 20 515 8 8 18 485 9 21 Zi 543 
Elem. Sc. 15 79 70 1622 18 97 81 2016 16 104 108 2340 
Total 23 99 90 2137 26 115 99 2501 28. 125) 929 Sees 
General 

Kinderg. 25 80 CREECH RUBE RSS 96 88 2299 45 107 401s 2190 
Elem. Sc. 31 227 145 4592 29 203 149 4648 44 200 215 5998 
Total 56 307 222 6222 64 299 237 6947 89 307 316 8188 


Although the Mizrahi Organization participates in the gen- 
eral political and colonizing activities of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of which it is an integral constituent, it has devoted its 
attention all along principally to educational activity in the 
belief that only schools of its type can preserve Judaism as a 
religious force. 

The Mizrahi attitude toward education and the basic im- 
portance of education in the organization’s program is made 
clear in the following official statement of the Mizrahi position. 


The Mizrahi adopts the view that Zionism, the Jewish revival 
and regeneration, should embrace that kind of activity which tends to 
strengthen the Jewish heritage, that the new Jewish national culture 
which will rise as a consequence of this regeneration should be per- 
meated with the spirit of the old tradition. It emphasizes the relig- 
ious type of Jewish culture and denounces the attempts of the ex- 
treme modernists among the Zionists, who strive to base the revival 
on purely secular principles . . . The Mizrahi has always laid stress 
on the education of the young generation. It recognizes that unless 
we bring up our young in the genuine spirit of Judaism and 
Jewish nationalism, we cannot hope to realize the great ideal of the 
Jewish future.?® 
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2. LABOR SCHOOLS 


Just as the Mizrahi Organization represents the distinctly 
religious approach to Jewish culture and the problems of the 
Jewish National Home, Labor Zionism reflects the views of the 
large class of industrial and agricultural workers upon whose 
efforts the whole structure of the modern Jewish community 
rests. In 1920 when the General Federation of Jewish Labor, 
the Histadruth, was founded, it had a membership of 4,433 or 
6.6 per cent of the total Jewish population of 66,500; by 1944 
its membership was about 140,000, or 75 per cent of the 
Jewish working population in Palestine and more than 40 per 
cent of the total Jewish population. The members of the Hista- 
druth together with their families now number close to 220,000 
persons. Most of the colonizing work in the last thirty years has 
been labor colonization and there are now more than 100 col- 
lective settlements all over the country, comprising some 25,000 
settlers. These collective settlements constitute the backbone— 
material as well as spiritual—of the Histadruth. 

The Histadruth is the largest, most influential and best or- 
ganized group in Jewish Palestine. In the Jewish National 
Assembly (Assefath Hanivchatim), Labor holds 50 per cent 
of the total number of seats and the chairman of the Jewish 
National Council (Va’ad Leumi) is a Laborite. Labor is also 
the largest group in the World Zionist Organization. On the 
Central Council of the World Zionist Organization, Labor 
occupies two-fifths of the seats and on the Executive in Jeru- 
salem the Chairman and the Heads of the Political Department 
and of the Treasury are Labor representatives.”° 

Since its foundation the Histadruth has, to a certain extent, 
built up a labor commonwealth within its own ranks. It has 
established many well organized and effective institutions, some 
of which are parallel to those of the Jewish Agency. Its 
Kupath Holim, or Health Fund, is based on a system of health 
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insurance, provides members of the Histadruth with clinics, hos- 
pitals and sanatoriums. The Workers’ Bank (Bank Hapoalim) 
is the financial agency of the Histadruth and helps the industrial 
and agricultural co-operatives connected with it. The Cultural 
Council of the Histadruth concerned itself at first only with 
adult education, but when elementary schools were of necessity 
erected in the post-war labor colonies and were not given suffi- 
cient support from the hard pressed budget of the Department 
of Education, the Cultural Council was forced to expand its 
activities and to take over these schools. In 1923 when the 
Labor School System came into being it included seven schools, 
eight kindergartens, 153 children and fifteen teachers.”’ 

Their number grew considerably in the next two years when 
schools and kindergartens were opened in labor settlements of 
the Valley of Jezreel: Ein Harod, Tel Joseph, Nahalal, Beth 
Alpha, Tel Adoshim, Balfouria, etc. The Department of Edu- 
cation had no authority at that time to assume responsibility 
for these schools and could not consider them a part of the 
educational system. Thus in the first three years of their ex- 
istence whatever support they received from the Executive was 
through the Department of Labor of the Zionist Organization 
which considered them an item in colonization expenses. ‘They 
were granted only 50 per cent of the amount they spent on 
teachers’ salaries. However, the number of pupils calculated per 
teacher was too high for the newly built rural communities, and 
the Educational Council was forced to employ additional teach- 
ers whose salaries were paid by the local communities and the 
Executive Council of the Histadruth. 

The Labor schools did not remain outside the educational 
system for very long. In 1926 the Zionist General Council at 
its meeting in London passed a resolution bringing the Labor 
schools along with the Mizrahi and General schools “under 
one centralized administration which shall administer the in- 
stitutions in harmony with the principles of internal autonomy.” 
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This policy was later approved by the Sixteenth Zionist Con- 
gress held in 1929 in the following resolution: 

The Congress resolves—1) All schools of whatever category— 

General Mizrahi and Labor affiliated to the Central Administration 


Shall enjoy equal rights regarding the number of hours, the number 
of pupils per teacher and all other privileges whatsoever.?® 


3. THE GENERAL SCHOOLS 


The third and main group of schools, the General schools, 
formed and still make up the bulk of the Zionist schools. About 
60 per cent of the total enrollment of pupils has always been 
in these schools. Like General Zionism itself, some of the Gen- 
eral Zionist schools approximate the Mizrahi, and others, the 
Labor schools in their approach to the curriculum. These 
schools are the direct descendants of the pre-war national 
school. Most of the principals and teachers were the veteran 
revolutionaries who fought the early battles of the Hebrew 
language in the schools. 


d. CURRICULAR DIFFERENCES 


In matters of curriculum all three types of schools adhere to 
the general aims of the elementary school summarized in the 
Report of the Executive to the Thirteenth Zionist Congress. 
These aims are: 


To imbue the pupil deeply with the Hebrew spirit. This purpose 
is to be achieved by thoroughly acquainting the pupil with the 
Hebrew language, as well as with the Scriptures and Hebrew litera- 
ture . . . In the teaching of Geography special attention shall be 
given to acquainting the scholars thoroughly with their country. 
Special importance shall also be attached to the neighboring coun- 
tries and to the other lands which are of special interest to the 
inhabitants of Erez Israel (Palestine). In the history lessons Jewish 
history shall be taught, and of general history those events which are 
connected with Jewish history. In mathematics, greater stress to be 
laid on the practical side . . . and gardening is to be taught parallel 
with natural history. (p. 209.) 
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The course of study drawn up along these aims in 1923 
outlined the subject matter to be covered in the elementary 
school and divided it among the eight grades. In the course of 
years, this course of study became the minimum essential pro- 
gram for all types of elementary schools in the Department of 
Education. . 

The Mizrahi, General and Labor schools each added special 
subjects of study to the general curriculum and gave special 
emphasis to particular phases of it. Thus the General schools 
emphasized the academic subjects of the curriculum, both He- 
braic and secular, and followed it rather closely. The Mizrahi 
schools added hours for the teaching of Talmud, and the Labor 
schools increased their weekly schedules to make time for shop 
work and communal school activities. 

The differences in emphasis between the Orthodox and Gen- 
eral schools are particularly clear. These differences are stated 
by the Executive to be as follows: 

In the former (Mizrahi) the children are trained to observe reli- 
gious traditions by teachers who are themselves orthodox. From the 
fifth class onwards, 8-10 hours weekly are devoted to religious sub- 
jects, especially the Talmud. In the General schools these subjects 
are also taught but religious practice is not insisted on and is left to 
the discretion of the parents. The children learn the prayers, but 
are not compelled to recite them in the school. Much time is devoted 
to the study of the Bible and a sufficient number of hours is given 
to the Hagadah and the Midrash, but only the upper classes receive 
instruction in the Halacha (Mishna and Talmud) two or three hours 
a week. 

This difference in curriculum and general tendency does not al- 
low for an amalgamation of the Orthodox and General schools and 
the autonomy of the former is therefore recognized by the Education 
Department. Staff appointments in the Orthodox schools are sub- 
ject to the consent of the Mizrahi School Committee and the Educa- 
tion authorities are compelled to dismiss any teacher who does not 
satisfy the requirements of Orthodoxy.?° 
The educational policies of the Labor schools were summar- 

ized by their supervisory board in a report to the Fourth Na- 
tional Convention of the Histadruth and were stated to be cen- 
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tered along the following lines: 1. Influencing the child to 
study not out of compulsion but as a result of his interest in 
knowledge and his recognition of its value to him; 2. Interpret- 
ing certain aspects of literature, history, geography and other 
social studies in the light of the social philosophy of the Hista- 
druth and 3. Establishing a close bond between mathematics and 
the natural sciences on the one hand and the work carried on 
in school, home and community, on the other—a bond which 
brings out the functional value of the studies and gives physical 
labor a distinct cultural value. 

Civic and social education in the Tabor schools is by no 
means confined to teaching the humanities in accordance with 
the social and national views of the labor group, or even to read- 
ing newspapers in the classroom and discussing current events, 
and social problems both formally and informally. The schools 
attempt to implant habits in the children rather than merely 
ideas. They try to create in the schoolroom the manner of life 
and the atmosphere which they hope will characterize the so- 
ciety of tomorrow and which already characterize the adult 
communities of the labor colonies. Accordingly a great many 
schools are organized as children’s communities which govern 
themselves along democratic lines, are based upon self-labor, 
mutual aid and responsibility, and provide for most of their 
own needs.*° 

A composite weekly schedule for all three types of schools 
is given below in Table VI. The striking features in this Table 
are: 1. The 8-12 hours weekly given in the Mizrahi schools to 
the study of Talmud. 2. The 5-7 hours given weekly in the 
Labor schools to gardening and shop work. 3. The longer hour 
schedules in both the Mizrahi and Labor schools. In the former 
the additional hours are used for the teaching of prayers, cere- 
monies and Talmud; in the latter, the hours added are used 
for school organization activities, manual work and the history 
of Zionism. 
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In all three weekly schedules Hebrew and Bible are the major 
subjects of study. 

The distribution of schools and pupils according to kind and 
type of inspection is given in Table VII. The figures in this 
table are for two years 1925-1926 and 1926-1927. The former 
is the last year of the period discussed in this chapter and the 
latter is the first year of the period to be discussed in the chapter 
that follows. © 


TABLE VII 


SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO INSPECTION.?2 


‘1. GENERAL SCHOOLS 


1925-1926 1926-1927 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
Kindergartens 41 2,052 47 2,232 
Elementary Schools 45 6,636 47 7,455 
Higher Grade Schools 3 1,365 3 1,236 
Teachers’ Seminaries 2 206 2 239 
Technical Schools 4 562 4 580 
Manual Schools, etc. 2 192 2 143 
Total 97 11,013 105 Op GLE Be 
2. ORTHODOX SCHOOLS 
Kindergartens 12 658 15 778 
Elementary Schools 31 3,761 34 4,446 
Higher Grade Schools 1 87 2 227 
Manual Schools 1 25 1 22 
Total 45 4,531 53 5,498 
3. LABOR SCHOOLS 
Kindergartens 17 326 24 432 
Elementary Schools 10 Ze 12 748 


Total ot 27 
Total all schools 169 16,243 194 18,593 


CHAPTER III 


THE CONSOLIDATION PERIOD (1927-1933) 


a. NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


The period between 1927 and 1933 was marked by very im- 
portant developments. It began with government recognition 
of the schools under the Zionist Department of Education as 
the Jewish Public School System and ended with the transfer 
of responsibility for Jewish education from the World Zionist 
Organization to the Jewish community in Palestine. 

Recognition of the Jewish Public School System and increased 
Government subsidies to Jewish education were the subjects of 
protracted negotiations during the five years of Sit Herbert 
Samuel’s term of office. Finally convinced that no headway 
could be made on these matters with the Palestine Administra- 
tion, the Zionist Executive appealed to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. In a covering letter to its “_Memorandum to the 
Seventh Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations’ for the year 1924-1925, signed by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, the Executive drew the Commission’s atten- 
tion to the inadequate aid given to Jewish education. The Execu- 
tive stated that the grant-in-aid received for that year from the 
Government (a little over L.P. 3,000) amounted only to about 
3 per cent of the total sum appropriated by the Government for 
education. In view of the fact that the Jews then constituted 
about 13 per cent of Palestine’s population, the Executive 
claimed a proportionate share of the public grant for education. 
It expressed the view that it was unjust that revenue derived 
from general taxation should be devoted exclusively to the es- 
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tablishment and maintenance of schools in which the language 
of instruction was Arabic, and while Jews were left to provide 
for the Hebrew schools themselves. 

This letter from the Zionist Organization was transmitted 
by the British Government to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations together with its observations. The Govern- 
ment denied the validity of the idea of distributing the public 
education funds to Arabs and Jews in accordance with the 
proportion of the general population each represented. It ad- 
mitted that the Government schools were almost entirely Arab 
schools, but it claimed that this was due to the fact that the 
Jewish community hitherto had shown little desire to enter the 
Government School System, but preferred schools under Jewish 
control. It explained that the grant-in-aid given to the Jewish 
schools was on the same basis as that given to the other private 
schools, and the small amount was due to the fact that grants 
to private schools were very modest. Finally the statement was 
made that the Government did not think that the financial 
situation of the Palestine Government would permit any general 
increase in the amount devoted to education.** Changes in the 
allocation of subsidies could be made only if existing (Arab) 
schools were closed. 

In the discussion which took place at the meeting of the 
Mandate Commission, Mr. Ormsby-Gote, British Colonial Min- 
ister at the time, defended the Palestine Administration’s policy. 
In answer to a question raised by Dr. Rappard as to whether 
the Government would establish schools in Hebrew for Jews, 
if the latter on their part applied for such schools, Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore replied that if strong representations were made, the 
Government would consider the question, but at present both 
Jews and Christians preferred to conduct and pay for their own 
schools. He also felt that the first duty of Government was to 
educate the very large population of illiterate Moslems and that 
this was in the interest of the community as a whole. 
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In its report on the work of its Seventh Session the Permanent 
Mandates Commission made a number of observations with 
reference to the Palestine situation. The one on Education reads 
as follows: 


Education: The full information in the report on educational 
facilities in Palestine was received with satisfaction by the Commis- 
sion, which hopes that, when the financial situation improves, the 
Government will be able to provide larger funds both for continuing 
its policy of creating village schools in the Arab communities, and 
also that more substantial assistance may be given to Jewish schools 
in view of the constantly increasing number of school children. 
Information as to the prospects for opening an agricultural school 
for the Arabs would also be welcomed.*4 


The attitude of the Government toward Jewish education 
however, took a sharp turn for the better during the first year 
of the administration of Sir Herbert Samuel’s successor, Lord 
Plumer (1926-1928). In 1926 the Jewish Education system was 
granted official recognition, and the basis for allocation of the 
Government grant-in-aid changed radically. Instead of the very 
small contribution of 200 mills per elementary pupil, the cri- 
terion became the percentage of the Jewish population to the 
general population of the country. For the balance of 1926- 
1927 the Jewish Department of Education was granted L.E. 
9,740 and from 1927 until 1933 the Government’s aid was fixed 
at L.E. 19,100. (The total sum allocated to Jewish schools was 
put at L.E. 20,000, with the balance of about L.E. 900 deducted 
chiefly for the expense of Government supervision of the Jewish 
school system). 

The sum given to Jewish education was calculated on the 
basis of one sixth of the total Government expenditure for edu- 
cation, on the grounds that the Jewish population then repre- 
sented that fraction of the entire population in Palestine. The 
Executive maintained even then that the figure should have 
been nearer to one fifth, since, it contended, the Jewish popula- 
tion was underestimated and the Arab greatly overestimated 
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through the inclusion of thousands of nomad Bedouins from 
Trans-Jordan and elsewhere. Despite the fact that in the years 
following 1927 the Government budget for education increased 
considerably (from L.P. 113,890 in 1926-1927 to L.P. 158,742 
in 1932-1933), while the Jewish population grew to about 22 
per cent or more than one fifth of the total population in 1932, 
the Jewish Public School system up to 1933 continued to receive 
the same grant it had been given in 1927. Even when negotia- 
tions between the Jewish Agency (which succeeded the Zionist 
Executive in 1929) and the Government, resulted in the latter’s 
finally agreeing to increase this sum to L.P. 25,254 for the year 
1933-1934, the new amount calculated was one sixth of the 
Government education budget for 1931 rather than a sum be- 
tween one fifth and one fourth of the Government’s budget for 
education in 1934. | 

As long as grants-in-aid were about L.E. 2,500 annually, the 
Government only reserved to itself the right of inspection over 
the externals of the schools. However, after increasing its 
grants, it added the following conditions: 


1. Strengthening of the authority of the Department and the es- 
tablishment of a special Budget Commission. 


2. Participation of two representatives of the Government at the 
meetings of the Vaad Hachinuch and of the proposed Budget 
Commission, 


3. Establishment of a permanent financial committee containing 
representatives of the Government Education Department, to 
examine any new commitments under the education budget into 
which it is proposed to enter. 

At the same time the Government informed the Executive that 
it reserves the right to reduce its grant in proportion to any 
excess over the education budget approved by the Government 
as well as to amend the conditions under which similar subsidies 
may be granted in the future. 


These conditions which did not imply any change in the Gov- 
ernment’s position toward the actual work in the schools, were 
accepted by the Executive. The Government continued to recog- 
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nize the autonomy of the Jewish educational institutions in re- 
spect of language, curriculum and administration. 


b. FURTHER CURTAILMENT IN ZIONIST FUNDS FOR 
EDUCATION. 


Though Government support increased from about 1.5 per 
cent of the cost of Jewish education in 1922-1926 to about 
11 per cent in 1927-1932, the financial difficulties of the Jewish 
education system were far from solved. The Fifteenth Zionist 
Congress which met in September 1927 decided on a radical 
curtailment of the Zionist education budget, from L.E. 74,000 
to L.E. 53,000, a reduction of 28 per cent. In spite of the in- 
creased Government contribution the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Jewish Education, Dr. Joseph Lurie, found it impossible 
to undertake the organization of the Department on the 
abridged budget, and tendered his resignation. Dr. Lurie who 
has been with the Department since it was first organized, felt 
that the budget was cut to the limit in the previous year and 
that there were vital needs which required new expenditures. 

It was during this acute situation that Dr. Isaac B. Berkson 
was drawn into the directorship of the Department, first as 
assistant to Miss Henrietta Szold and later as a member of the 
Executive in full charge of the Education Department. Miss 
Henrietta Szold was one of the three Palestine members of the 
Zionist Executive elected by the Fifteenth Zionist Congress, the 
other two being Colonel F. H. Kish and Harry Sacher. Of the 
two portfolios which each of the three members of the Executive 
had to take, Miss Szold kept the Health Department and in- 
vited Dr. Berkson to take over the Education Department. 

The crisis of 1927 in the school system was already on before 
Dr. Berkson assumed responsibility. Teachers’ salaries fell 
over six months in arrears and on a number of occasions the 
teachers had to resort to strikes. After much difficulty Dr. 
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Berkson with the help of the Committee of Inspectors finally 
succeeded in balancing the budget without closing classes and 
institutions which would have meant exclusion of thousands 
of children from the schools and kindergartens. Even the 
maintenance of activities on a minimum level was not possible 
without supplementary funds. In 1928 these contributions came _ 
from Baron Edmond de Rothschild (L.E. 5,000) and from the 
Teachers’ Organization (L.E. 3,450). In 1929 the L.E. 10,000 
needed for balancing the budget were covered by Junior Ha- 
dassah of America and private donations. By the end of 1928 
the Education Department succeeded in regulating the payment 
of salaries to the teachers and even secured a special loan to 
cover the arrears in their salaries. Up to October 1930 teachers’ 
salaries were paid more or less regularly. However, the more 
favorable condition did not endure for very long and by 1931 
teachers’ salaries had again fallen three months in arrears with 
the teachers threatening to strike and one strike lasting for a 
week. 

Table VIII below summarizes the share of each of the three 
factors in the maintenance of the Jewish Public School System 
in 1926-1932. The share of the Executive decreased to L.P. 
40,000 in 1932 and the Government grant remained fixed at 
around L.E. 19,190. The part of the Yishuv in the Education 
budget shows a very steep increase and in 1932 is much larger 
than the contributions of the Executive and the Government 
combined. 

By way of comparison it may be of interest to note that in 
England where schools are maintained by local authorities which 
levy education taxes on all inhabitants, the subventions granted 
by the Central Government amount to not less than 50 per cent 
and in the poor districts even to 66 per cent of the expenditure 
on education (the Fisher Act of 1918). 
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TABLE VIII* 


KEREN HAYESOD, YISHUV, AND GOVERNMENT SHARES IN 
EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION (1926-1932) 


Year Keren Hayesod Yishuv Government 
1926 70,000 63,159 9,740 
1927 78,000 64,434 19,190 
1928. 58,300 59,0443? 19,190 
1929 76,207 67,592 19,367 
1930 tara ot 76,574 19,195 
1931 40,000 96,062 19,175 
1932 40,000 109,139 19,190 


The steep increase in the Yishuv’s share of the Education 
budget was necessitated not only by reductions in the funds of 
the Executive, but also by the steady increase in enrollment in 
the Jewish School System. This increase during the seven years 
of 1926-1932 was about 23 per cent as seen from the following 
table.** 


TABLE UX 
ENROLLMENT IN THE JEWISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Year Schools Teachers Pupils 
1926-1927 194 740? 18,593 
1927-1928 ad 5, 788 18,680 
1928-1929 Zed, 790 19,449 
1929-1930 230 841 21,031 
1930-1931 258 897 225509 
1931-1932 263 909 23,120 
1932-1933 272 930 23,911 


An important factor in the increase of the Yishuv’s share 
was the establishment of a Collection Office by Dr. Berkson in 
1929. This Office practically assured the receipt from local 
sources and tuition fees of the full amount estimated in the 


budget. 


c. THE TRANSFER OF EDUCATION TO THE YISHUV. 


The financial difficulties of the Jewish Agency coupled with 
the reorganization of the Vaad Leumi as the Kneseth Israel, 
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under the Religious Committees Ordinance of 1927, gave new 
impetus to the idea of transferring education to the Yishuv. 
The Vaad Leumi, officially instituted in 1931, expressed its 
readiness to take over the administration of and responsibility 
for education. A committee presided over by M. Ussishkin and 
composed of representatives of all interested parties finally 
agreed on transfer as the best means of safeguarding Jewish edu- 
cation in Palestine. 

In order to achieve the unanimous agreement of the whole 
Yishuv to the transfer certain concessions had to be made to 
the representatives of the Tel-Aviv municipality and several 
of the larger colonies. Because of the Labor majority in the 
Vaad Leumi, representatives of opposition parties feared that 
the schools might be affected by the Labor dominance. In order 
to remove these fears it was decided that the administration of 
education should be vested in a special Administrative Com- 
mittee nominated by the Vaad Leumi and composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Vaad Leumi, the Jewish Agency and the 
Yishuv. The people agreed upon for the Administrative Com- 
mittee were at the time Mr. E. Berlign—General Zionist— 
Dr. A. Katzenelson—Labor—on behalf of the Vaad Leumi, 
Mr. J. Rokeach, then acting Mayor of Tel-Aviv (Citizen’s 
block), Mr. A. Ariav (Farmers Association) and Dr. I. B. Berk- 
son on behalf of the Agency. 

The agreement embodying the conditions of the transfer was 
formally signed on December 2, 1932 by Dr. Berkson on behalf 
of the Jewish Agency and Mr. E. Berlign and Dr. A. Katzenel- 
son on behalf of the Vaad Leumi. Previous to this agreement 
the Jewish Agency in its communication of Nov. 21, 1932 to 
the Vaad Leumi made the following commitment. 

In transferring the educational work the Jewish Agency wishes 
to emphasize that it is not relieving itself of the educational work 
which it regards as an inseparable part of the work of the recon- 


struction of the country .. . The Jewish Agency which functions in 
the name of world Jewry, and is responsible to it, will continue in 
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the future to share with the Kneseth Israel in bearing the responst- 
bility for Hebrew education in Palestine, for its unification, tendency 
and standards, and will cooperate in the development of the schools 
in the spirit of Judaism and of Hebrew culture and in accordance 
with the requirements of the upbuilding of the National Home. The 
Jewish Agency will thus continue to take part in the direction of the 
educational work and will assist the Yishuv within the limits of its 
financial capabilities. 


This commitment was later confirmed by the Eighteenth 


Zionist Congress in 1933.” 


Dr. Berkson who during his seven years of office, 1927-1933, 


did more than anybody else to bring about this transfer, ap- 
praised the new arrangement as constituting 


a very important step forward in making the Yishuv independent in 
the management of the school system. At the same time the Jewish 
Agency, as representative of word Jewry, continues to regard educa- 
tion as an integral part of the work of the up-building of Palestine 
and to recognize its obligation to assist in the maintenance of the 
unified school system. In fine, formerly the Agency conducted the 
educational system with the help of the Yishuv, now the Yishuv 
will conduct the educational system with the help of the Jewish 
Agency.*° 


d. THE REORGANIZATION OF THE VAAD 
HACHINUCH 


The transfer of education to the Vaad Leumi did not affect 


the three-fold curricular organization of the schools. The newly 
established Administrative Council was made to function along 
administrative lines only, while the direction of the actual work 
done in the schools remained in the hands of the Vaad Ha- 
chinuch (Education Board). 


Since its formation in 1914 the Vaad Hachinuch had under- 


gone many changes, but a complete reorganization became nec- 
essary after the inclusion of the Labor schools in the Zionist 
Public School System. A special Committee, “The Committee 
of Twenty,” to lay down the principles of the education work 
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of the Vaad Hachinuch was appointed by the Fourteenth Zion- 
ist Congress in 1926. In 1927 the Committee submitted its 
recommendations to the General Council which confirmed them 
with slight modifications. In accordance with these recommen- 
dations, the whole system of Jewish education remained under 
the control of the Zionist Organization. The direction of the 
educational work was placed in the hands of the three follow- 
ing institutions: the Vaad Hachinuch, the councils of the Gen- 
eral, Mizrahi and Labor schools, and the Education Department. 
The Vaad Hachinuch was then made the supreme body over 
all the schools connected with Zionist Organization. The Miz- 
rahi and Labor schools were permitted to carry on their internal 
- work independently. 


The budget, the scale of salaries and the dismissal of teachers must 
be confirmed by the Zionist Executive. 

The School Committee (Mizrahi and Labor) supervises the insti- 
tutions placed under its control and fixes their curriculum. The 
Education Department comprises in addition to the Director, three 
members representing the three categories of schools. The Depart- 
ment controls all educational institutions, prepares schemes for sub- 
mission to the Vaad Hachinuch and the School Committees and 
submits budget estimates to the Vaad Hachinuch. The Department 
is responsible to the Zionist Executive for its general work and to 
the Waad Hachinuch for the application of articles of its constitution. 

The finances of the whole educational system are under a single 
authority. At the beginning of the year the requirements of each 
category of school, including unforeseen expenditure is budgeted 
and the money is expended under the supervision of the respective 
members of the Education Department.*! 


The distribution of schools and pupils in 1932-1933, the year 
before the transfer, is given in Table X. 
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TABLE X 


General School 
Kindergartens 
Elementary Schools 
Secondary Schools 
Teachers’ Seminaries 


Vocational Schools 
Trade Schools 


Total 
Mizrahi Schools 
Kindergartens 


Elementary Schools 


Secondary Schools 
Teachers’ Seminaries 
Trade Schools 


Total 
Labor Schools 
Kindergartens 
Elementary Schools 


Total 
All categories 


Schools 
76 
pis 


Pupils 
3,017 
9,209 
1,533 

245 
343 
97 


14,444 


829 
5,540 
121 
141 
32 


6,663 


1,031 
1,773 


2,804 
23,911 


CHAPTER IV 


A DECADE OF EXPANSION IN JEWISH 
EDUCATION—1933-1943 


a. THE GROWTH OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The years since the transfer of the control of the Jewish 
school system to the communal authorities (Vaad Leumi) have 
been years of great growth and progress in the Yishuv. During 
the first three years of this period, the new immigration wave, 
known as the fifth Aliyah (which started in 1931) assumed 
mass proportions, reaching the peak of 61,860 Jews entering 
the country in 1934-1935. However, from 1935 onward the 
immigration figures dropped considerably and in the course of 
the following four years, 1936-1939, only 80,000 entered the 
country, half of this number in the first year and the remainder 
in the course of the three succeeding years. 

During this period the security and the economic stability 
of the country received severe setbacks, as a result of the Italo- 
Abyssinian War and its aftermath, the Arab riots in Palestine. 
These years, like the war period since 1939, constituted a time 
of severe distress and difficulty for the Yishuv. Nevertheless 
neither the growth of the Yishuv, nor the expansion of its 
educational work was obstructed. In fact, during 1933-1942 
both the Yishuv and the Jewish educational system almost 
tripled in size. From about 185,000 Jews in 1932 the Yishuv 
grew to the estimated figure of 550,000 in 1942-1943, while 
the 23,911 pupils in the educational system in 1932 grew in 
1942-1943 to about 63,000. The growth of the Jewish educa- 
tional system during these years is given in Table XI. 
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a ME 
THE GROWTH OF THE JEWISH PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN 1933-1943 

Year Schools Teachers Pupils 
1932-1933 265 1,192 24,190 
1934-1935 317 1,482 34,071 
1936-1937 2 ipo 2,070 47,288 
1938-1939 406 23314 Byes 
1939-1940 419 ZO Le 56,900 
1940-1941 413 2,649 59,163 
1942-1943 3 483 2,600 62,807 


The figures in Table XIV apply only to schools that are 
either maintained, supported or supervised by the Vaad Leumi 
Educational System. These schools accommodate only about 
two thirds of the Jewish school population in Palestine. The 
rest attend schools of many kinds, ranging from very old 
fashioned “Hadorim’” to modern, progressive private schools. 
There are also close to a thousand Jewish children attending 
Christian missionary schools, mostly in Jerusalem. The attend- 
ance figures in these three types of schools for the year 1932- 
1942 is given below in Table XII. 


TABLE XII 
JEWISH PUPILS IN THE VAAD LEUMI, PRIVATE AND MISSIONARY 
SCHOOLS# 

Year Vaad Leumi Private Missionary Total 
1932-1933 24,175 13,206 898 38,279 
1933-1934 28,216 15,665 900 44,781 
1934-1935 34,063 17,271 952 52,286 
1935-1936 41,135 190032 949 61,136 
1936-1937 47,271 19,976 932 68,179 
1937-1938 49,907 21,448 1,042 72,397 
1938-1939 Bye he VAY) Aig eG Rs rae FQ 2Ad 
1939-1940 56,883 25,696 897 83,476 
1940-1941 59,148 23,880 1,019 84,037 


1941-1942 62,655 20,071 1,278 87,904 


The marked expansion in the Jewish public school system 
was made possible by the extraordinary efforts of only one of 
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the three partners in the maintenance of Jewish education in 
Palestine. Ever since the transfer of Jewish education to the 
Vaad Leumi, the Jewish Agency has limited its contribution 
to education to about L. P. 20,000-30,000 annually. The Gov- 
ernment systematically sets its grant at about 11 per cent of 
the total Jewish education budget. Hence the burden of the 
upkeep and development of the educational system falls almost 
entirely upon the Yishuv (the Jewish community of Palestine). 
This statement is clearly borne out by the figures presented in 
Table XIII. | 


TABLE XIII 


Sources of Income of Jewish Educational Institutions Superived and 
Controlled by the Education Department during 1933-1943 


Jewish Miscella- 
Year Yishuv | Government Agency Pica neous Total 
Total % Total % ° Total % Total % Total % Total % 


1933-1934 140,247 72.2 26,627 13.6 20,00010.3 4,458 2.3 2,905 1.6 194,237 100 
196,782 78. 20,000 8 4,555 


1934-1935 8.8 28,600 11.4 00 .0 999 1.8 249,947 100 
1935-1936 272,047 81.0 39,400 11.8 20,000 6.0 4,255 1.2 335,702 100 
1936-1937 315,000 81.9 42,800 11.2 23,000 6.1 2,740 0.8 385,306 100 
1937-1938 320,412 80.7 46,520 11.7 25,000 6.3 3,564 0.9 1,735 0.4 397,231 100 
1938-1939 360,000 80.5 52,600 11.8 30,000 6.7 3,500 0.8 1,300 0.3 447,492 100 
1942-1943 631,000 77.3 86,000 10.5 71,000 8.3 32,000 3.9 820,000 100 


Since 1939 the expenditures of the Vaad Leumi educational 
system have increased more than 80 per cent. In 1942-43 they 
reached a total of LP. 820,000 including cost-of-living allow- 
ances. The Education Department of the Vaad Leumi spent 
LP.138,000 per annum on the institutions for whose mainte- 
nance it is directly responsible, and on central activities. The 
Tel-Aviv Municipality spent LP.200,000. The local authorities 
affiliated with the education center pf the Histadruth spent 
LP.150,000 jointly. Local authorities, excluding the Tel-Aviv 
Municipality and those affiliated with the Histadruth, spent 
LP.115,000. Secondary and Trade Schools and other institutions 
spent L.P. 217,000. Responsibility for these institutions is 
vested in individuals, collective institutions or societies, but not 
in local statutory authorities. Fees paid by parents amounted 
to LP.305,000 of which approximately LP.200,000 represented 
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secondary school tuition. There were 9,000 children in these 
schools. A total sum of LP.326,000 was paid out of the budgets 
of local authorities, and LP. 32,000 represented special grants, 
contributions, etc. The grants made by the Vaad Leumi, the 
Government and the Jewish Agency in 5703 amounted to 
LP.157,000. 

This data was presented by Dr. Max Soloveitchik, Director 
of the Vaad Leumi Department of Education in his report to 
the Second Session of the Asephath Hanivcharim. It is sum- 
marized in the following table: 


TABLE XIV 


Sources of Income and Expenditures of Jewish Educational Institutions 
Supervised and Controlled by the Vaad Leumi Education Department 
in 1942-43 


EXPENDITURES 
LP. LP. 
Dept. of Education: 


INCOME 


Tuition Fees Elem. 


Schools ivi Fae. 105,000.00 Maintenance of 
Tuition Fees Secon. Schools and Cen- 
Schoolsi-e-a 200,000.00 tral Activities ... 138,000.00 
Local Budgets .... 326,000.00 Tel-Aviv Municipal- 
Miscellaneous ..... 32,000.00 ity: baseeroRe 200,000.00 
Government 5.4.9 86,000.00 Other Local Com- 
Jewish Agency .... 71,000.00 MUNICES  c cyt eae 105,000.00 
| ——_____ Labor Schools ..... 150,000.00 
Ota cn aa. LP. 820,000.00 Secondary and Trade 
. Schools: =>. Soe 217,000.00 
Total yutiaaig, LP. 820,000.00 


b. GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


The participation of the Palestine Government in the cost of 
Jewish education continued to be one of the perplexing prob- 
lems of the Vaad Leumi. In the report of the Education De- 
partment of the Vaad Leumi to the XIXth Zionist Congress 
in 1935 the situation was summarized as follows: 
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As far back as 5688 (1927-1928) it was established that the 
criterion for the Government’s contribution to the Jewish education 
budget would be the percentage of the Jewish population to the gen- 
eral population of the country. According to this the Government 
allocated approximately LP.20,000 to Jewish education in that year. 
That figure remained stationary, with slight modifications for six 
years, although the Jewish population continuously increased as did 
the education budget of the Government. Only in 5693 (1932- 
1933), did the Government contribution to the Hebrew education 
budget increase to LP.25,627 and in 5695 (1934-1935) to LP.28,000. 
However, this contribution is inadequate considering the proportion 
of the Jewish to the total population and the increase in the Govern- 
ment budget on education. 

The criterion for the grant-in-aid to education has not yet re- 
ceived the final approval of the Government. Three years ago an- 
other: criterion was suggested for fixing the grant-in-aid, namely not 
the proportion of Jews to the total population but the proportion of 
Jewish children of school age to the total number of children of 
school age in the country. This proposal was connected with another 
made by the Jewish representative (Dr. Berkson, N.N.)—namely 
an additional 200 mills per Jewish child. 

The Vaad Leumi is opposed to this method of calculating the 
grant-in-aid. It finds that it is excessively complicated and under 
existing circumstances it does not make possible correct estimates, 
as there are large sections of the population (Bedouins) the exact 
number of whose children is unknown. The Vaad Leumi, therefore, 
demands that grant-in-aid be fixed in accordance with the proportion 
of the Jews to the total population of the country.*4 


After protracted negotiations between the Vaad Leumi and 
the Government, the latter, despite the objections of the Vaad 
Leumi, finally adopted the formula of distributing its educa- 
tional support between Arabs and Jews according to the ratio 
of school age populations (5-15), leaving out the proposed 
additional grant of 200 mills per Jewish child. However, even 
this formula, by the Government’s own admission, was not al- 
ways adhered to and year after year it was subject to dis- 
crepancies. 

The figures and reasons for these discrepancies are reported 
in the following statement of the Government’s Education Re- 
port for 1939-1940: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


Based on the ratio of school age populations, ages 5-15. The 
ratio for this school year was 100:25.69. 

Arab Education, L.P.215,076 of the total jb! P. 265, 869. . . 76.39% 
Jewish “ EASPORTS et aki ie ee aD 

There is thus a discrepancy between the ratio of expenditures 
23.61:100 and the ratio of school age population 25.69:100. 

Such discrepancies, as, for example, those whith occurred in 
1936-1937, 1937-1938 and in 1938-1939 are mainly due to, or cor- 
rected by, ‘adjustments in other years, but in the year under review 
the discrepancy was again unusually great since certain payments of 
grant were deferred pending approval of the Vaad Leumi budget. 


These discrepancies were corrected in 1941-42 when the 
Government appropriation to Jewish education was L.P. 75,564 
out of a total of L.P. 323,676. The grant to Jewish education 
for that year was 30.4 per cent that of Arab education or 
about 5 per cent higher than in previous years. This one time 
ratio was in restoration of the parts of the grant-in-aid which 
had been withheld in the years 1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41, 
pending approval of Vaad Leumi’s budget. 

The policy of deferment of grants pending approval of the 
Vaad Leumi budget serves as one of the means by which the 
Government exercises pressure on Jewish education. The right 
to do so was reserved by the Government in 1927 when the 
first increase in its aid to Jewish education was put into effect. 
Particularly since 1936 this policy has been a constant handicap 
to the Jewish school system. Non-approval of the budget by 
the Government usually meant curtailment in the Government's 
grant-in-aid to the Jewish schools with the result that in the 
three years preceding 1941, a deficit of L.P.22,000 accrued, 
borne largely by the teachers. 

The Government has been demanding changes in the admin- 
istrative and supervisory machinery of the Vaad Leumi educa- 
tional system: namely greater centralization within the office of 
Director of Education; drastic measures for balancing the bud- 
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get; fundamental revisions in the Teachers’ Code; and the 
abolition of the separate supervisory bodies—General, Mizrahi 
and Labor and their merger into one uniform pattern.” 

Some of the lesser demands, acceptance of which the Vaad 
Leumi felt would be helpful to its schools and not in violation 
of their educational philosophy, have been complied with. 
However, in matters of cardinal educational policies where the 
Vaad Leumi feels that the Government recommendations 
would injure or lower the standards of Jewish education, the 
Vaad Leumi was ready to sacrifice not only part of the grant- 
in-aid but the whole of it, before yielding to what it considered 
an exaggerated demand by or objection of the Government. 

In 1938, for example, the Government did not approve the 
budget because it opposed the transfer of the Labor schools 
from the status of supported schools (category B) to that of 
maintained schools (category A) along with the other two 
systems. This objection was inconsistent with its continued 
demand for the abolition of the three separate supervisory 
bodies of the General, Mizrahi and Labor schools. The reason 
given was economy. Without entering into a discussion of the 
advantages of a unified elementary school curriculum, we may 
safely conclude that the dangers to the hard-won administrative 
unity of Jewish education in Palestine, implicit in forcing the 
system to accept something they would vigorously oppose, are 
not compensated for by the saving of a few hundred pounds a 
year. . 

In 1939 the Government refused to approve the school bud- 
get because its proposed changes in the Teachers’ Code and 
its plans for general reorganization were not accepted by the 
Vaad Leumi. These changes if accepted, would have meant 
elimination of grades seven and eight of the Jewish elemen- 
tary schools so that they would conform to the six-year Gov- 
ernment (Arab) school; while the revision of the Teachers’ 
Code would have meant the lowering of standards generally, 
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and drastic cuts in teachers’ salaries, so that they, too, would 
be brought closer to those of the Arab teachers. 

The Vaad Leumi found ways of its own to effect economies: 
a voluntary agreement by the teachers to raise their teaching 
load of thirty hours per week to thirty-two**; consolidation of 
schools; and merger of classes, particularly in the rural 
sections. 


c. THE PROBLEM OF MIXED MUNICIPALITIES 


There is still another way in which the Government's edu- 
cation policy is detrimental to the Jewish public school system. 
All-Jewish communities like Tel-Aviv and the villages of Re- 
hovoth, Hedera, Petah-Tikvah, etc., contribute 85 to 95 per 
cent of their expenditure for education; even the Labor colo- 
nies, many of which are still dependent upon Zionist colonizing 
funds, often give as much as 50 per cent or more of the ex- 
penses of their schools. However, about 37.5 per cent of the 
Jews in Palestine live in the mixed communities of Jerusalem, 
Haifa, Jaffa, Tiberias and Safed and must, besides paying their 
share of the municipal taxes, support specifically Jewish 
social and educational services. These Jewish communal activ- 
ities are conducted by the local “Kehillah” (or organized 
Jewish community); the Kehillah has only limited legal powers 
which make it extremely difficult for it to collect funds and 
exert authority. Despite the representations made constantly 
to the Government by the Vaad Leumi and the Jewish Agency, 
the Education Ordinances promulgated in 1933 did not make 
it possible for Jewish communities in mixed municipalities to 
support their educational and social services more adequately 
through the levy of education rates.*” 

Furthermore, the Government through inadequate legislation 
has prevented Kneseth Israel, the organized Jewry of Palestine, 
from asserting its authority over educational matters, even after 
responsibility for the support of education was transferred to 
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Kneseth Israel from the Jewish Agency (in 1933). In 1927 the 
Religious Communities Ordinance of the Palestine Government 
designated the functions of the Kneseth Israel as provision for 
the health, education and social welfare of the Jewish Com- 
munity and for its Rabbinical courts, but it made membership 
in Kneseth Israel not automatically obligatory upon all Jews 
in Palestine. The Agudath Israel, which was mainly responsi- 
ble for its limitation, has never joined Kneseth Israel and there 
is no legal impediment to prevent other factions or individuals 
from leaving it. The monthly tax of 60 mills per room paid 
to members of the Kehillah is thus optional. 

The extent to which 90,000 Jews of Jerusalem are handi- 
capped in providing for the education of their children can be 
seen from their education funds for the years 1936 and 1942. 
In 1936 the budget for education of the Jerusalem Kehillah 
was L.P.470 or 13 per cent of its total income for that year. 
In 1942 its allotment for education was L.P.3,000, or 30 pet 
cent of the tax levied by the Kehillah. (“‘Davar,” Palestine 
Daily, November 29, 1942.) 

The problem of financing Jewish schools in the mixed mu- 
nicipalities is summarized by the Government itself to be as 
follows: 

The Jewish communities in the towns other than Tel-Aviv are 
for different reasons unable to tax themselves adequately either 
under the Religious Communities Ordinance or under the Educa- 
tion Ordinance. These communities are thus a heavy charge on 
central revenue, and the settlements are unduly taxed to make 
good the deficit. 

Thus it was reckoned that whereas the expenditure from the 
central funds in Jerusalem was about L.P.4 per pupil (out of a 
total average of about L.P.7), the contribution from central funds 
to the settlements, including both maintained and assisted schools 
averaged barely L.P.1 per pupil and was in many localities much 
less. Thus no new classes were opened in Jerusalem, in spite of 
the heavy demand, with the result that over 500 applicants for 
admission were rejected. It has been estimated that out of about 


10,500 Jewish children in Jerusalem of the ages 6-12, 1,500 or 
14 per cent do not attend a school of any kind.*8 
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The last statement concerning unschooled Jewish children in 
Jerusalem is more than borne out by Dr. M. Brill of the 
Hebrew University in his study on The School Attendance of 
Jewish Children in Jerusalem. Dr. Brill’s findings for 1940- 
1941 are: 


1. Fixing the school age at 6-13 or 7-14, we find that there are 
about 2,400 Jewish children in Jerusalem of all communities 
and of both sexes not attending any school; of these about 300 
are Ashkenazic and 2,100 Oriental children; 800 are boys and 
1,600 are girls; about 1,400 of the girls are Oriental. 

2. In addition to the children who do not attend school, there 
are about 1,900 attending very primitive institutions which do 
not provide even the rudiments of reading and writing. These 
institutions belong to the poorer Oriental communities and are 
under practically no public control.*? 


Since the Kehilloth in the mixed cities have not been given 
adequate powers, the Department of Education of the Vaad 
Leumi is compelled to bear the burden of the maintenance of 
these schools even in such administrative matters as collecting 
tuition fees from parents. The income from this source and 
from the Kehilloth’s.own contributions cover only a small part 
of the educational expenditure in the mixed municipalities, 
and the Vaad Leumi Department has no other choice than to 
cover the deficit from the Government and Agency grants, its 
main sources of income. 

This situation is further explained in the following excerpt 
from a Department report: 

Thus in Jerusalem, Tiberias and Safed during 1937-1938 we 
spent the amount of L.P.3.800 per pupil, whereas the average ex- 
penditure per pupil in the settlements was L.P.1.400 and in 
Tel-Aviv only L.P.0.500 per capita. Thus it will be found that 
Tel-Aviv and the villages, which in 1937-1938 had 28,000 pupils 
in their elementary schools or 75 per cent of the aggregate num- 
ber recorded by the whole educational system and which spent 
L.P.170,000 (70.4 per cent) of the entire cost of maintaining the 
elementary schools, received only L.P.24,600 (46.2 per cent) of 
the grants made to the schools; whereas the Department spent 


on the elementary schools of the foregoing towns the amount of 
L.P.28,560 or 53.9 per cent of the total distributed.°° 
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Despite the assistance given to Jerusalem, Tiberias, Safed 
and the poorer colonies, they are still unable to provide ade- 
quate education for their children. While it is possible for 
Tel-Aviv to levy an education tax of 7.5 per cent of rentals 
(which yielded the sum of L.P.90,000, in 1936 and proved 
sufficient for the education needs of the city), no such possibili- 
ties exist at present in the mixed municipalities. Here without 
proper stimulus from the Government, neither the Jews nor the 
Arabs are eager to add an education tax to the existing rates. 
The Jews who have a greater taxable capacity and higher edu- 
cational standard than the Arabs demand the return of the sums 
raised by such a tax to the Jewish communal authorities, while 
the Arabs do not see the need for the tax, since their schools 
ate Government schools maintained by the Government De- 
partment of Education. 

Of the mixed cities Haifa has been in the lead in getting 
the necessary means for the education of its children. Its Jew- 
ish community is comparatively new and is more amenable to 
organization. The Jews in Haifa have from the beginning been 
responsible for the rentals and upkeep of school buildings, col- 
lected their own tuition fees and in general contributed about 
75 per cent of the entire expenditure on Jewish elementary 
education in the city. 

A comparison of the budgets of the Vaad Leumi elementary 
schools in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and Haifa in 1939-1940 is 
given in Table XV. 


TABLE XV 


BUDGET OF VAAD LEUMI ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN JERUSALEM, 
TEL-AVIV AND HAIFA IN 1939-1940.54 


Participation Participation Participation 
in L.P. in % per pupil 


Total Exp. Local Central Local Central Local Central 
Place Pupils in L.P. Author. Author. Author. Author. Author. Author. 


Jerusalem 5,706 34,453 13,073 21,380 389 62.1 2.290 3.840 
Tel-Aviv 16,085 117,049 106,258 10,791 90.7 9.3 7.390 0.680 
Haifa 2.152 22,965 16,965 6,000 73.9 26.1 5.390 1.910 
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A further and very important step toward the consolidation 
of both Arab and Jewish educational needs in Haifa was made 
by the Haifa Municipal Council in January 1943. At the sug- 
gestion of the Government and after much of the groundwork 
had been laid by the mayor, Mr. Shabtai Levy, the Municipal 
Council decided unanimously to introduce a two per cent rental 
tax for education in Haifa beginning April, 1943. This tax is 
being collected by the municipality and is returned to each 
community according to its share in it. It was estimated that 
the yearly rental in Haifa is about L.P.1,000,000, 60 per cent 
of which is paid by the Jewish inhabitants. Thus the new tax 
will provide an income of as much as L.P.12,000 for Jewish 
education in Haifa. 

The Jerusalem Municipality, too, is expected to take up this 
idea in the near future. 

The municipal education tax is one of the major means of 
providing for the education needs of both Arabs and Jews. The 
Jews who constitute 53 per cent of the total population in the 
mixed municipalities will thereby be given the proper oppor- 
tunity to contribute their share to the cost of Jewish education 
in Palestine and the Arabs will be stimulated to supplement the 
Government budget for the Arab schools in the towns. 

It must be added that a municipal tax is only one way of 
meeting the situation. As far as the Jewish community is con- 
cerned there is another reform which the Government must put 
into effect, namely, to make membership in the statutory com- 
munity legally binding on every Jew. In fairness to the Gov- 
ernment it must be pointed out that it was the Agudath Israel 
that urged the principle of voluntary affiliation with the Kne- 
seth Israel. However, since the Jewish Community Ordinance 
was enacted (1927), the proportion of the followers of the 
Agudath Israel has become increasingly smaller, and with ade- 
quate Government guarantee for the protection of the Agu- 
dah’s share in the education budget, an amendment of the 
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clause should not be impossible. Of course, it is very possible 
that the Agudah may in the near future change its isolationist 
policy and join the Kneseth Israel in Palestine, if not the World 
Zionist movement. There have, in fact, been negotiations to 
this effect for quite some time between the Agudah and the 
Vaad Leumi, but until these negotiations are carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, a way must be found to make the Vaad 
Leumi tax binding on every Jew in Palestine. 


d. DANGERS OF DECENTRALIZATION IN JEWISH 
EDUCATION 


The Government's inadequate share in Jewish education and 
the Vaad Leumi’s inability to tax the 37.5 per cent of the Yishuv 
in the mixed municipalities endanger the very delicate struc- 
ture of centralized Jewish education in Palestine. The method 
of the distribution of the Government grant to the schools, 
which gives preference to the needs of Jerusalem at the expense 
of Tel-Aviv and the settlements, has been an important factor 
in causing strained relations between local education boards, 
especially in Tel-Aviv, and the central Jewish education ad- 
ministration. The inhabitants of Tel-Aviv pay heavy taxes both 
direct and indirect to the Government. They pay high muni- 
cipal taxes and in addition a 7.5 per cent municipal rental tax 
for education and the Kehillah—Vaad Leumi tax, which is 
obligatory in Tel-Aviv. Despite this heavy taxation, Tel-Aviv 
retains a very small share of the grants to the central educational 
authorities for the Jewish school system. 

The problem confronting the Vaad Leumi has been described 
as follows: 


The local boards claim the right to receive 50% of their educa- 
tion budget from the Government, and they maintain that in 
the event of their withdrawing from the Central Administration 
in financial matters they could become autonomous in this question 
and would receive their share from the Government. They fully 
realize the need for a centralized education system, but they main- 
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tain that the Central Administration should confine its activities to 
supervision of the schools, to the drawing up of a curriculum 
and, in conjunction with the local boards, to the appointment of 
teachers and their dismissal. This problem of decentralization or 
centralization is pregnant with many dangers for the localities 
which ate economically backward. Decentralization is bound to 
undermine the basis of a united national education. The Vaad 

Leumi, therefore, defends the principle of a united and central- 

ized education system.** 

Not only the Vaad Leumi but the whole Zionist movement 
sees in decentralization of education a great danger to organized 
Jewish life in Palestine. The World Zionist Organization re- 
acted to the threat of decentralization by passing the following 
resolution at the Nineteenth Zionist Congress: } 

In view of the increased and varied immigration and the rapid 
growth of Hebrew education in Palestine, in view of the growing 
danger to the unity of the educational system from decentraliza- 
tion tendencies in the Yishuv, the Congress requests the Vaad 

Leumi and all the groups and parties in the Yishuv to safeguard 

at all cost the centralization of national Hebrew education in 

Palestine in the hands of the organized Kneseth Israel, while 

safeguarding the autonomous rights of the three supervisory 

groups as formulated in the Education Code.*4 

Since this resolution was carried, the tendency toward de- 
centralization has not gained much headway. There are power- 
ful groups within the Yishuv, especially the Histadruth and the 
Teachers’ Association, that will vehemently oppose any attempt 
leading to decentralization. However, the danger is there and 
will continue to flare up as long as Jerusalem continues to be a 
burden in educational matters. Demands for decentralization 
are occasionally voiced at the sessions of the Municipal Council 
of Tel-Aviv. Such a proposal was made during the debate on 
the 1943-1944 budget by the Revisionist representative who de- 
manded that Tel-Aviv secede from the Vaad Leumi school sys- 
tem and negotiate with the Government directly concerning 
support to the Tel-Aviv schools. Another occasion for the 
renewal of this demand was the prolonged teachers’ strike in 
1944, when some of the elements in the Yishuv interested in the 
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weakening of the authority of the Vaad Leumi called on Jewish 
local councils to deal independently with the teachers’ grievances. 

Dr. Max Soloveitchik in his report to the Second Assembly of 
the Asephath Hanivcharim on December 1944, summarized the 
problem of decentralization as follows: 

Every municipality and local council has the right, according to 
law, to assume certain powers over its local educational institu- 
tions, and they are all anxious to avail themselves of this right. 
This is a common tendency throughout the world. Indeed there 
would be no objection to such decentralization if our central 
authority had any recognized legal standing and possessed financial 
means. But if the Education Department of the Vaad Leumi has 
no recognized standing in the legislation of Palestine and its 


financial resources are slender, such administrative decentraliza- 
tion must be considered as dangerous. 


e. THE AMALGAMATION OF THE LABOR SCHOOL 
WITH DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The tendencies toward decentralization in financial matters 
did not prevent the development within the Vaad Leumi Sys- 
tem of greater unity along administrative and curricular lines. 
The Labor schools, though recognized since 1926 as part of the 
public school system, continued to remain administratively out- 
side of the Department of Education’s office. They have main- 
tained their own organizaton and office, the ‘“Merkaz Lechinuch”’ 
(Central Office of Education), affiliated with the Histadruth. 
The allottment for the Labor schools was given them in bulk 
by the Department of Education. This allottment was calculated 
on the basis of the accepted index of pupils per teacher as well 
as the average teacher’s salary scale in the school system. Inas- 
much as the sums allotted to the Labor schools were always 
insufficient to carry on the type of work they wished to do, other 
sources of income for the employment of additional teachers 
were sought from the Histadruth, local boards and the teachers 
themselves. The Labor school teachers of their own volition 
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agreed to forego the professional salary scale, and be paid on 
par with Histadruth employees. The latter scale calculated in 
grand total to be lower than the prevalent teachers’ scale, saved 
the Labor Schools from L.P. 3,000—L.P. 5,000 annually and 
this sum in turn was used for the opening of new classes and 
the employment of new teachers. 

With the transfer of education to the Vaad Leumi in 1933, 
it was agreed by all the interested parties that the Labor schools 
were to be included in the Education Department on an equal 
footing with the other two systems. However, it took years of 
negotiations between the Histadruth and the Vaad Leumi until 
in 1938-1939 the Labor schools were included financially in 
the general educational system of Kneseth Israel. The agree- 
ment, reached two years earlier, made the Labor schools Cate- 
gory A establishments or schools maintained by the Department 
of Education. The Department thus assumed responsibility for 
the payment of salaries to the teachers on the same terms as 
applied to the other two systems. The two inspectors, who 
had been working under the Merkaz Lechinuch of the Hista- 
druth, were appointed to the Department’s inspectorate staff 
and one of them Mr. M. A. Beigel became chief inspector of 
Labor schools.*” 


TABLE XVI 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO TYPES OF 
SUPERVISION, 1933-1943 


General Mizrahi Labor Total 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 


1933-1934 140 16,747 56 7,419 94 3,540 290 27,706 
1934-1935 143 19,428 35 8,457 114 4,904 312 32,788 
1935-1936 155 24,239 64 10,053 135: AL GSS5 354 41,147 
1936-1937 164 27,841 O75, eS a 142 8,124 373 47,288 
1937-1938 171 28,882 72. 12,145 148 ~ 8,694 391 49,661 
1938-1939 171 30,050 NOT PON 5 Se 153 9,644 396 52,816 
1939-1940 L7Gt oe;eyo 82 13,816 161 10,805 419 56,900 
1941-1942 180 35,466 81 14,195 181 12,994 442 62,655 
1942-1943 181 36,936 84 14,486 218 14,561 483 66,739 
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d. FURTHER REFORMS 


In spite of economic depression and difficulties of communi- 
cation during the three years of the Arab terror (1936-1939), 
and the dangers and anxiety concerning the future during the 
war years that followed, there were hardly any serious interrup- 
tions during this whole period in the work of the Jewish schools. 
Both in curriculum and organization these turbulent years were 
a time of consolidation and entrenchment for Jewish education 
in Palestine. The work of all members of the inspectorate was 
greatly improved not only in the supervision of schools but also 
in the training of teachers. Seminars and classes were carried 
on regularly for teachers in kindergartens, elementary and 
secondary schools. Furthermore, during these years the super- 
visors of the three types of schools were drawn closer to each 
other and their work became more closely coordinated within 
the Department of Education. As a result, more and more 
points of contact between the different schools were sought after 
and utilized. 

Frequent meetings of inspectors at which essential questions affect- 
ing the schools of all three trends were examined, greatly assisted 
in preparing the way for coordination and the introduction of unity 
of form and character in school work in so far as this did not affect 
the particular principles of each group. The questions peculiar to 
each of the three systems were reviewed at meetings of the Boards 
of Inspectors of each group. Other matters dealt with by the inspec- 
tors were the consideration of text books and other handbooks sub- 
mitted to the Department for its sanction. This enabled the Depart- 
ment to exercise control over the selection of textbooks without re- 
stricting the freedom of choice by the school itself; at times it was 
enabled to direct the author’s work along desirable lines.*8 
In addition to the greater measure of cooperation between the 

three types of supervision, there has been an important change 
in the status of the school councils of the three systems. All 
three councils consented to relinquish whatever administrative 
privileges they possessed and retain advisory functions only. 
They also agreed to open all schools to any supervisor of the 
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Education Department, thus doing away with their earlier 
policy of segregation. _ 

In matters of curriculum the Department went on with the 
revision of the curriculum of the General schools which was 
drawn up as far back as 1923. An offshoot of the revised curti- 
culum will be a joint minimum syllabus for the elementary 
schools of all three groups, to be obligatory in all elementary 
schools in the Vaad Leumi educational system. Curriculum 
revision was carried on by the two other groups as well, the 
Mizrahi considering the teaching of prayers and ceremonials 
and Labor developing a syllabus for its elementary schools.°° 

Along administrative lines, an important reform dealing with 
equalization of teachers’ rights and the application of a uniform 
code for teachers was carried out in 1941. This has put an end 
to Categories I and II for teachers. The creation of these two 
types of teachers goes back to 1933 when, in order to make the 
transfer of education to Jewish communal authorities more 
feasible, it was decided to place the then existing schools in two 
categories. The first comprised schools and teachers for whose 
budget the Department assumed responsibility and towards 
whose maintenance the local communities would contribute. 
The second category comprised teachers for whose maintenance 
the Department did not assume responsibility, and which were 
supported solely by the communities concerned or with the 
financial aid of the Department. Teachers in Category I were 
regarded as employed by the Education Department, which 
was responsible for their salaries and contributed to their Pen- 
sion Fund, along with other obligations embodied in the 
Teachers’ Code; whereas, the teachers in Category II, for whose 
salaries the local authorities were responsible, could not claim 
any of these benefits. Though in matters of supervision there 
was no real difference among the teachers, the existence of two 
categories caused great hardships: to the teachers professionally 
and to the Department administratively. 
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This reform and that concerning the functions of the three 
school councils were summed up by Dr. Ben Zion Mossensohn, 
the late Director of Education, at a press conference in October 
1941 as follows: 


1. Equal status for all teachers, whether they are on the payroll 
of the Department of Education or that of the local communities, 
i.e., in maintained schools or in supported schools. The local com- 
munity is responsible for the maintenance of its schools and has the 
tight to regulate its education rates, but the Vaad Leumi is the 
central authority in all education matters, including the opening of 
new schools and the appointments of new teachers. The salaries of 
the teachers are paid by the local communities but the Department 
of Education is responsible for their being paid. 

2. The functions of the school council of each of the supervisory 
bodies, Mizrahi, General and Labor, are to be limited to advice only. 
All schools of whatever type are to be open to all supervisors. The 
central authority for all schools is to be vested with the Department 
of Education and its Director.®° 


f. JEWISH EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


The military importance of Palestine as an Allied supply base 
in the Middle East, its proximity to the war zone and the large 
army orders placed with Jewish industries and agriculture 
brought the war very close to Palestine. Out of a Jewish popu- 
lation of 600,000, 140,000 men and women registered for ser- 
vice in all branches of military and civilian defense. More 
than 30,000 volunteered and served with the British army and 
women’s auxiliaries. About 20,000 served in the Home Guard 
settlement police and other civilian war services. On the labor 
front 90,000 Jewish workers were engaged in war industries, 
military construction work, communications, and other war 
projects. 

The Jewish education system was strained to the utmost in its 
attempt to keep up with the demands placed upon it by the 
emergency. Many teachers, both men and women, volunteered 
for military service: substitutes had to be found for them or 
their work had to be added to the already heavy load of their 
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older colleagues. The final year of the secondary school was 
cut short to enable students to volunteer. For those not fit for 
military duties, a year of work in agriculture was made manda- 
tory by their educational authorities. Extended summer and 
mid-year vacations were arranged for second and third year 
high school students to make it possible for them to help alle- 
viate the serious labor shortage in the agricultural settlements. 

As a result of the fact that more than one third of the men 
of the collective and cooperative settlements were in the services 
while both civilian and military demand for agricultural pro- 
duce was sharply intensified, a continuous movement of popula- 
tion from the cities to the rural areas took place. For the city 
dwellers the settlements which only a few years ago were strips 
of marshy land or barren rocky hills became “heaven” where 
food was plentiful and children could be well taken care of. The 
families that moved in the thousands to these settlements were 
mostly city workers of whom either father, mother or both had 
volunteered in the services. The adjustments of their children 
to the collective was greatly facilitated by the advanced educa- 
tional institutions, nurseries and kindergartens and “children’s 
community” type of schools, found in these settlements. 

Vocational training to meet the demands of the greatly ex- 
panded Palestine industry has come to the forefront during the 
war years. Existing technical schools were enlarged and their 
graduates absorbed in the workshops of the Army and Navy, 
industrial plants or agricultural settlements. In 1943 the first 
twenty pupils in the Nautical School of the Hebrew Institute 
of Technology in Haifa received their certificates and were 
quickly absorbed by the British Navy and Merchant Marine. 
The extension work of the trade schools was intensified and 
more than two thousand men and women received their training 
as fitters, turners, machinists, and welders. 

Hadassah, the Woman’s Zionist Organization of America, 
has added vocational education to its work in Palestine by es- 
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tablishing in Jerusalem the Louis D. Brandeis Vocational Cen- 
ter, part of which is the Alice Seligsberg Vocational School for 
Girls. In Tel-Aviv a new technical school has been made possi- 
ble by a gift of L.P. 120,000.00 given anonymously by citi- 
zens. A number of “Amal” vocational schools were established 
by the Histadruth. 

With the food index gone up to 300 as compared with the 
100 before the outbreak of the war and with a number of pre- 
viously imported commodities off the market, school luncheons 
assumed added significance. Hadassah school luncheons in 
Palestine now reach about 30 per cent of the Jewish school 
population—a total of 25,000 children in 306 schools. The 
Palestine Government’s contribution to the budget of these 
school luncheons is 11 per cent of the total, the rest being 
covered by Hadassah and local sources. 

A large proportion of the student body of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity enlisted in the Army, but the development of the Uni- 
versity was not retarded by the war. New chairs were estab- 
lished (Experimental Physics, Psychology), a second Professor 
of Bible was appointed and a third Laboratory Department in 
the Cancer Research Institute was opened. 

Outstanding Jewish scientists driven out of Germany and 
other European countries successfully solved research problems 
which were connected with the war effort but are bound to bea. 
fruit in peaceful times. 

At the vety beginning of the war the University offered its 
services and the use of its laboratories to the army authorities. 
The Parasitology Department supplied the Allied forces in the 
Near East with sera for the prevention and cure of typhoid 
and other tropical diseases. In conjunction with the Hadassah 
Hospital and Medical Center, special courses in tropical medi- 
cine, war surgery and camp sanitation, were arranged by the 
University for military physicians and medical officers of the 
British and Australian forces. In the Botanical Department 
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local herbs have been discovered for pharmaceutical needs to re- 
place European imports. 

The work carried out by the Sieff Research Institute at Re- 
hovoth in cooperation with the University found practical ap- 
plication in the production of important war chemicals like 
acetone and butyl alcohol. Iraq oil, brought by pipeline to 
Haifa, lent itself to the manufacture of important chemicals and 
the research done in this field assumed great importance. A 
pharmaceutical factory for the production of many needed 
drugs, such as synthetic anti-malarials and hypnotics was estab- 
lished on the basis of the research work of the Sieff Institute. 

Other University laboratories also rendered important ser- 
vices both for military and civilian needs; the Laboratory of 
Physiology engaged in the production of vitamins and hor- 
mones; the Meteorological Laboratory in supplying weather 
reports for the whole area between Lower Egypt and the Cau- 
casus Mountains; and the Laboratory of Physical Chemistry in 
helping the Jewish Agency on questions concerning chemical 
industries. 

The Hebrew Institute of Technology in Haifa played its part, 
as well, in the war effort. During 1939-1942 more than 250 
engineers graduated from the Engineering College, among them 
civil, electrical and chemical engineers, all of whom were en- 
gaged in Government employment and wartime industries. 
They built roads and fortifications and constructed air-raid 
shelters, camps and other public and military works. 

The laboratories of the Institute carried out important in- 
vestigations and research projects. Among these, special men- 
tion should be made of the following: the construction of a new 
type of pre-stressed reinforced concrete sleepers now being 
tested by the Palestinian Railways as well as the use of Sorel- 
cement for concrete constructions: the Electrical Laboratory’s 
construction of numerous types of apparatus and installations 
for the navy, for the R.A.F. as well as for important war indus- 
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tries. The Institute also developed a crystal microphone, con- 
structed and improved various medical apparatus, and tested 
and repaired electrical measuring instruments for the army. It 
arranged special evening courses to train soldiers in applied 
mechanics, internal combustion engines, radio and building. 

On a much more elementary level the Palestine class room 
extended into Libya, Tripoli, Tunisia, and Italy. In open air 
classrooms members of the Jewish Brigade and the Palestinian 
Jewish Units in the British Eighth Army who had not been in 
Palestine long enough to learn Hebrew, diligently studied the 
language of their people in which the life of their unit was car- 
tied on and in which their own children from Palestine wrote 
to them. 


g. GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY TO JEWISH 
EDUCATION 


A thorough going revision of the government taxation system 
and of the distribution of its budgetary expenditures has been 
for many years one of the crying needs of Palestine. The pres- 
ent discrimination against the Jewish taxpayer is hardly condu- 
cive to an attitude of confidence on the part of the Jewish com- 
munity towards the government. Forming a third of the popu- 
lation, the Jews pay nearly three quarters of the taxes and are 
not provided with even a tenth of such essential public services 
as education and public works. 

Since 1920, the inception of the British civil administration 
in Palestine, the Jewish community has been carrying on pro- 
tracted negotiations with the government towards the end of 
remedying this wrong. The Jewish National Council (Vaad 
Leumi) in one of its memoranda to the League of Nations 
Mandates Commission, stated the case of education as follows: 

The sums spent on the needs of the Jewish population are far 


below their contribution to revenue . . . Some of the items of ex- 
penditure are by their very nature such as serve the needs of the 
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entite population, e.g. general administration. In addition to these 
items, there are other expendtures which are not of a general char- 
acter, but are designed to serve the needs of one particular section 
of the population, e.g. education, health, public works, etc. It is a 
fact that in all these items the interests and rights of the Jewish 
population are systematically prejudiced . . . With regard to educa- 
tion, the almost complete absence of Jewish pupils in government 
schools is not accidental; is the result of the system under which 
Arabic is the language of instruction, all teachers are Arabs and 
Hebrew language and literature are not taught in these schools even 
as an ordinary subject of the curriculum. In brief, Government 
schools are purely Arab schools in their curriculum as well as in the 
racial composition of their teaching staff and pupils. The budget 
of the Department of Education, therefore, goes for the most part 
to meet the needs of the Arabs. 


This statement made in 1930 holds true today and the situa- 
tion continues to be a matter of great concern to the Jewish 
community. 

Since the Government contributes only about 10 per cent of 
the cost of Jewish education and health services, it actually 
taxes the Jewish population for the needs of the Arab popula- 
tion. The expenditures on education by the Government during 
the fiscal year 1942-1943 was L.P. 415,743. Of this the Jewish 
school system was granted L.P. 85,821. As the number of pu- 
pils in Jewish schools during that year totaled 86,626, it follows 
that the Government contributed less than L.P. 1 per child to 
Jewish education, whereas it spent about L.P. 314 per Arab 
child.* 

Education generally accounts for a very small portion of 
the total Government expenditure. Its percentage in the total 
budget has been steadily on the decrease, reaching the lowest 
level in 1943-1944, 3.2% (L.P. 469,805 out of L.P. 14,690,- 
500). During that year the Jewish community’s expenditures on 
its educational system (kindergartens, elementary and secondary 
schools) was about L.P. 1,000,000, approximately twice as 
much as the total Government budget for both Jewish and 
Arab education. 

To meet the needs of the indispensable public services which 
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the Palestine Government fails to provide, the Jewish com- 
munity was forced to develop a taxation system of its own, over 
and above all the direct and indirect taxes levied by the Govern- 
ment. Voluntary contributions or self-imposed taxes finance 
such services as education, health and social work, as well as 
emergency requirements connected with security, defence or 
war time needs. The Palestine Jewish community has had to 
shoulder even responsibility for aid to servicemen’s families and 
assistance to ex-servicemen. The contributions of the Jewish 
community during the war years (1939-43) for relief and war 
needs as well as the Keren Hayesod, the Jewish National Fund, 
the Hebrew University and the Unemployment Fund, amounted 
_ to L.P. 2,354,000. 

It goes without saying that the Jewish community has never 
suggested that Government festricts its services to the Arabs. 
The argument of the Jewish population has been that public ex- 
penditures and services should be provided on an equal basis 
to the various sections of the population. 

The Government determines its grant according to a specific 
formula. At the end of each year the number of children, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, between the ages of five and fourteen 
is computed, and the grants are made on the basis of the re- 
spective figures. The grants are thus fixed not in accord- 
ance with the number of children actually attending school, 
but with the total number of children who ought to be receiv- 
ing schooling: in 1941-42 even 23,000 Bedouin children were 
taken into consideration. In that year the total number of 
children attending Arab schools was 96,000 while attendance in 
all Jewish schools, both Vaad Leumi and other types was 
86,000. The difference amounted to about 12 per cent, but the 
allocation to the Arab schools was L.P. 248,000 while the 
Jewish schools received L.P. 75,000. The percentage of Jewish 
children in the total child population of the country was calcu- 
lated to be 27, which meant that the Government should have 
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alloted 27 per cent of its education budget for Jewish children. 
Actually, Jews received 27 per cent of the Arab educational 
grant—only 21% of the total education budget. The Gov- 
ernment’s allocations to Jewish education are not in keeping 
even with its own formula and in spite of continued demands 
by the Vaad Leumi that it remedy this glaring injustice to the 
Jewish community, the situation was still unchanged in 1945. 


h. THE STATUS OF THE JEWISH TEACHER 


Unlike the Arab teacher who is merely a civil service em- 
ployee, the Jewish teacher has always been much more than the 
professional partner in the educational and cultural life of the 
country. Jewish teachers made an outstanding contribution to- 
wards the revival of the Hebrew language and Hebrew litera- 
ture in Palestine and played a decisive role in the evolution of 
the Jewish national system of education. The Histadruth Ham- 
orim, the Jewish Teachers Association, was the first organized 
workers’ group in Palestine. It came into being in 1903 through 
the initiative of M. Ussishkin who at that time represented the 
Odessa Committee of the Hovevei Zion. Mr. Ussishkin realized 
how much the organized teaching profession could do to con- 
solidate the various groups in the Palestine Jewish community. 
The Histadruth Hamorim, since it included teachers from vari- 
ous types of schools, became virtually, though unofficially, the 
dominant influence in Palestine education. Without controlling 
any single school, the Association had great power over all its 
members and their work, and thus aided the cause of national- 
ized education to a very great degree. 

The Teachers Association precipitated Zionist control over 
education in Palestine when it led the revolt against the Hilfs- 
verein Organization in 1913, after the latter set out to replace 
Hebrew by German in its schools. The Association then es- 
tablished a number of Hebrew schools at its own risk to accom- 
modate the majority of the former Hilfsverein students and 
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teachers. These and other national schools were later taken 
over by the Actions Committee of the Zionist Organization, and 
a Board of Education, the Vaad Hachinuch, to supervise the 
Zionist group of schools was formed jointly by teachers and 
laymen. 

Until the organization of the Education Department of the 
University in 1933, the Teachers Association was the only insti- 
tution in the country concerned with the professional and cultural 
advancement of teachers. Its achievements in this field have been 
very significant. Teachers had to overcome great difficulties in 
their adjustment to the needs of the Palestinian born Jewish child. 
They achieved such adjustment by dint of natural intelligence, de- 
votion to work and conscientious study especially in specifically 
Jewish fields and in the topography, fauna and flora of Palestine. 
In all these studies teachers have received both encouragement 
and guidance from the Histadruth Hamorim which organizes 
study groups, according to grades and subject matter, and ar- 
ranges for summer courses, reading circles, pedagogic confer- 
ences, and translations of pedagogic literature. 

These activities are especially useful in view of the necessarily 
diverse backgrounds of the first generation of Palestinian 
teachers, 33 per cent of whom were born in Russia, 24 per cent 
in Poland, 26 per cent in Palestine, and 17 per cent in sixteen 
other countries. This diversity in origin and early training is 
further complicated by unusually great differences in prepara- 
tion. A small minority among the teachers, 12 per cent, have 
had college or university training, and a comparatively large 
group, 14 per cent, have received-no diplomas of any sort, while 
9 per cent have been certified by examination, 49 per cent have 
been graduated from teachers’ seminaries of secondary school 
standing, 12 per cent from rabinical institutions, 11 per cent from 
secondary schools, and 3 per cent only from elementary 
schools.*? The trend within the last fifteen years is of course 
markedly different. Most newly appointed teachers are now 
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graduates of the Palestine teachers’ training colleges and the 
percentage of Palestine born teachers is very much higher. 

The Teachers Association even had to share the financial re- 
sponsibility for education. Three partners were involved in 
the educational budget and each of them, the Government, the 
Zionist Organization and the Jewish community was respon- 
sible only for its part of the budget. The teachers could thus 
never be certain that their salaries would be paid in full. As a 
matter of fact, on a number of occasions, they were forced to 
bear the deficit incurred by improper balancing of the budget 
ort by failure of one of the three partners to contribute his 
share in full or on time. In 1923 the teachers were forced to 
contribute to the budget L-E. 5,000 and L.E. 2,000 due them in 
increments. In 1924 they again contributed L.E. 5,600. In 
addition they voluntarily took a number of unpaid furloughs. 
However, despite all their sacrifices, their salaries were often 
kept in arrears, sometimes for as long as six months, and time 
and again they were compelled to resort to strikes. 

In 1927, after a drastic curtailment in the Zionist funds al- 
loted to Palestine education, the teachers were compelled to 
contribute L.E. 3,500 when their salaries were kept in arrears for 
more than six months. In 1931 teachers salaries had again 
fallen three months in arrears: subsequently strikes took place. 
This situation has improved considerably since 1933 when the 
Jewish community took over the responsibility for Jewish educa- 
tion. However, since the legislative powers of the Jewish com- 
munity are still limited especially in matters of educational 
taxes, the Jewish National Council continues to have great 
difficulties in raising the sums necessary for education and for 
adequate payment of the teachers. 

The economic status of the teacher, which has never been 
satisfactory, became especially bad with the rise of the cost of 
living during the war. The pre-war scale of salaries provided 
for an initial salary of L.P. 9 a month with an increment of: 
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L.P.1 a month every two years rising to a maximum salary of 
L.P. 18 a month after nineteen years’ service. In addition, there 
was an allowance for dependents of L.P. 1 a month per head. 
For several years the Teachers Association had demanded an 
increase in salary which would put the teachers on a par with 
employees in the national institutions, namely a basic salary 
of L.P. 15 per month, rising to L.P. 30 a month. It comprom- 
ised on a L.P. 13 basic salary, but rejected the L.P. 11 to L.P. 
22 a month offered by the Vaad Leumi. Furthermore, with 
the food index gone up to 300 as compared with 100 before the 
outbreak of the war, the teachers also demanded cost of living 
allowances which they eventually received on the basis of a 
family allowance scale. These cost of living allowances were, 
however, totally inadequate. 

The Executive of the Vaad Leumi, in an effort to meet the 
demands of the teachers, suggested a further increase in the 
basic salary of L.P. 1, making it L.P. 12, rising to L.P. 21 a 
month with an increase in the family allowance from L.P. 1 
to L.P. 1.500 per head. This proposal was rejected by the 
teachers along with the Vaad Leumi’s request for arbitration. 
The Teachers Association then called a strike at the beginning 
of October 1944 which virtually shut all the Vaad Leumi 
schools for a month until the teachers finally agreed to arbitra- 
tion. 3 

The situation was complicated by the negative attitude of 
the Government to the demands of the teachers. The Govern- 
ment had agreed in 1943 to the increase of from L.P. 9 to 
L.P. 11 a month in the basic salaries, but announced its oppo- 
sition to the later demands of the teachers to bring it up to 
L.P. 13—L.P. 26 a month. Inasmuch as the budgets of the local 
councils, including their education budgets, are subject to the 
approval of the District Commissioners, the Government’s op- 
position to the teachers’ demands meant that even if the Vaad 
Leumi accepted the teachers’ terms, the local education budgets 
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could not carry them out. This was probably one of the main 
reasons for the teachers’ refusal to accept arbitration. 

The general attitude of the Palestinian press to the teachers’ 
strike was one of both sympathy and criticism. There was 
appreciation of the accumulated bitterness on the part of the 
teachers and understanding of the difficult plight in which they 
found themselves. There was severe criticism of the Central 
Committee of the Teachers Association for not submitting the 
dispute to arbitration. The whole incident was well summed 
up by one of the Palestinian papers in the following statement: 

All of us, the teachers, the public and the national institutions, are 
responsible for the situation which has arisen, and if we do not 
succeed in clarifying the problem quickly, carefully and cautiously, our 
whole educational system may be undermined . . . It is essential to 
clear matters up once and for all and to insure normal existence for 

Jewish schools. In this respect the teachers’ strike, which has brought 

matters to a head, has served a necessary function. 

Inadequate salaries and financial insecurity have naturally re- 
sulted in a serious shortage of male teachers. The great major- 
ity of school graduates entering the Teachers’ Seminaries are 
now women. In the years between 1939 and 1945 hundreds of 
teachers answered the call of the national organizations and 
volunteered for military service. Many women teachers, too, 
either volunteered for the Army Auxiliary Services or were 
forced to leave their jobs for lack of domestic help. This de- 
crease in the number of teachers took place in the face of con- 
stantly growing enrollment in the Jewish schools and the need 
for opening additional classes, as well as new schools. 

Palestinian teachers are now confronted with another demand 
which has been growing more and more pressing. With the 
destruction of Jewish cultural life in Europe and with Palestine 
becoming more and more the focal center for the whole of the 
Jewish people, requests have been coming from many countries 
of the Diaspora for Palestinian teachers. Although this demand 
is most difficult to meet, hundreds of teachers have offered their 
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services to help the remnants of the European Jewish communi- 
ties in their cultural rehabilitation, and are now awaiting orders 
to proceed to those communities. 


CHAPTER V 
SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 


There are more Jewish pupils than either Moslem or Chris- 


tian. 
TABLE XVII 
ARAB, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN PUPILS 1941-42°? 
% of 
% of Communal 
Community Schools Pupils Total Distrib. 
Jewish 734 86,626 47.2 503 
Moslems 581 71,309 38.8 60.7 
Christians 
and others 189 25,619 14.0 1.0 
Total 1521 183,554 100.0 


a. JEWISH PUPILS 


The total number of Jewish pupils in 1942-43 was 91,000. 
Of these 66,500 were enrolled in the educational institutions 
connected with the Vaad Leumi educational system and 24,500 — 
children and adolescents received instruction in school outside 
the Jewish public school network. The Vaad Leumi schools 
were subdivided as follows: 


LABLEZ XV Liss 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN THE VAAD LEUMI DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION (1942-43) 


Type of School No. of Schools Pupils 
Kindergartens 205 8,500 
Elementary Zs 49,000 
Secondary 


including vocational 
and teachers’ training 
colleges =. 9,000 


Total 485 66,500 
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The 24,500 pupils receiving private instruction outside Knes- 
eth Israel attended “Kuttabs” (i.e. small Hadorim maintained 
either privately or by ultra-orthodox communities), the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle schools, the Evelina de Rothschild School 
for girls and other institutions. 

All in all there were about 91,000 Jewish children iiending 
school in 1942-43. The number of Jews between four and 
eighteen was estimated, however, to be 123,000; 32,000 children 
were thus unaccounted for. Because of lack of compulsory 
education laws in Palestine, about 23,000 of these were adoles- 
cents between the ages of 14 to 18. The number of unschooled 
children from four to fourteen was accordingly 9,000. Of these 
1,000 attended Christian Missionary Schools and 5,000 had 
attended Jewish schools but dropped out before completing 
their studies. The number of altogether unschooled children 
was about 3,000. 


b. KINDERGARTENS 


Besides fufilling their own educational function, kinder- 
gartens serve the larger national cause by encouraging and im- 
planting the use of Hebrew among the children of parents hail- 
ing from diverse countries. Dealing with the smallest children, 
they have had the most difficult part to play in this linguistic 
process. They also pay special attention to hygiene and indi- 
vidual development. The Department of School Hygiene which 
is part of the health system conducted by Hadassah, the Women 
Zionist Organization of America, uses the kindergartens as an 
important step in combating and treating skin and eye diseases. 
The kindergartens are on the whole, definitely progressive, and 
visiting foreign experts have been unanimous in praising them 
and in asserting that they reach the highest standards set for 
kindergarten work in Western countries. For reasons of forced 
economy and because of the ever increasing needs of the ele- 
mentary schools, the Vaad Leumi Department of Education has 
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had to withdraw its subsidy from the entire kindergarten system 
leaving it the responsibility of the local communities. The De- 
partment’s connection with the kindergartens is at present super- 
visory only. In 1942-1943 there were 233 kindergartens with 
8,485 children, the maintenance of which cost approximately 
L.P. 80,000. The age of kindergarten children in the settle- 
ments is from three to six. In Tel-Aviv they are at the five to six 
year level only. The limitation of kindergarten education in 
Tel-Aviv came about in 1940 when the Government refused to 
approve expenditures for four to five year old children. As a 
result, twenty kindergarten classes were closed during that year. 

The curtailment of funds for kindergarten education has 
especially affected the children from the slum quarters in the 
towns and the settlements of oriental Jews. During the war 
years funds raised throughout the Jewish community for aid to 
Jewish volunteers made possible the opening of special kinder- 
garten classes for children of servicemen in the three larger 
cities. 


c. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The elementary schools occupy the chief place in the Jewish 
educational system. They are organized on the eight-year plan 
and are coordinated with the secondary schools. All the 
elementary schools in rural districts and many of those in the 
cities are coeducational. The urban schools are very crowded 
and it is not uncommon to see fifty children in one class. 
Though inevitably inferior in equipment most rural schools are 
fortunate in having an average of twenty to twenty-five chil- 
dren in one class. The Course of Study, drawn up in 1923 for 
the urban schools, serves as the guide for the minimum require- 
ments in all three types of Jewish elementary schools: General, 
Mizrahi and Labor. 

All these three types of schools are included in the Jewish 
educational system and enjoy equal rights. They follow the 
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same code and are under the same administrative authority. 
The differences among them are along curricular lines only and 
are expressed through the varying emphasis laid on specific 
phases of the curriculum. The Mizrahi school represents the 
distinctly religious approach to Jewish culture and living. The 
Labor school expresses the predominantly secular and modern 
viewpoint on economic as well as all other questions and 
stresses particularly the idea of education for labor and prepa- 
ration for the pioneer life of Palestine. The General school, 
agreeing to a certain extent with each side, emphasizes the aca- 
demic aspects of the curriculum. 


TABLE XIX 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE VAAD LEUMI SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO TYPE 
(1942-43) 

Type Schools Teachers Pupils % 
General 181 1,457 38,936 56 
Mizrahi 84 580 14,486 22 
Labor 218 ap 14,561 22 

Total: 483 2,589 65,983 100 


The elementary schools are the only ones maintained by the 
Vaad Leumi Education Department. Of the L.P. 6.870 expendi- 
ture per pupil in the elementary schools in 1940 L.P. 1.770 was 
covered by the Vaad Leumi and the rest by the local commu- 
nities and tuition fees. (The Labor colonies do not charge 
tuition fees, and in Tel-Aviv instead of tuition fees a graded 
education tax is paid as registration fee.) The expenditure 
per pupil in government (Arab) schools for that year was 
EB. 3.26): 

The allocation of Vaad Leumi funds to the local commu- 
nities is based on the ability of each community to maintain 
its elementary schools. Thus in 1940 Tel-Aviv received only 
680 mils per pupil while the Jerusalem allotment was L.P. 3.840, 
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Tiberias L.P. 5.430 and Safed L.P. 7.050. Tel-Aviv thus did 
not benefit fully from the approximately one pound per capita 
given in the Government grant-in-aid, nor from the L.P.35,000 
given that year by the Jewish Agency. The elementary school 
budget in 1940 was above L.P.350,000: on the basis of the 
ratio of Jewish school age population to the total child popu- 
lation the Government’s subsidy should have been L.P.56,000. 
Actually, it was only L.P.50,793 as in 1939, in which year the 
subsidy was only L.P.46,000, though according to the Govern- 
ment’s own formula it should have been L.P.52,000. 


d. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Inasmuch as it is only natural that in a new community 
elementary education should be a far more vital and pressing 
consideration than secondary and advanced education, elemen- 
tary schools have always received most of the money and most 
of the attention devoted to Jewish education in Palestine. 
Secondary education is supported almost altogether by tuition 
fees and, as a result, tends to serve the more wealthy classes. 
Special scholarships for poorer pupils have recently been estab- 
lished in Haifa, Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. The pupils are chosen 
on the basis of a competitive examination given by the Vaad 
Leumi Department of Education. About five hundred gradu- 
ates of elementary schools took the examination for the 
academic year 1942-1943, and some 250 were granted scholar- 
ships. 

The secondary schools follow the program adopted by the 
first Palestinian secondary schools, the Herzliah Gymnasium 
of Tel-Aviv, the Jerusalem Gymnasium, the Beth-Sefer Reali in - 
Haifa. Almost all secondary schools are, accordingly, organ- 
ized on the Gymnasium plan and include eight elementary and 
four secondary grades which cover a curriculum very similar-to 
that of European schools, augmented by specifically Jewish 
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studies. A notable exception to the Gymnasium type of school 
is the Beth Sefer Tichoni in Jerusalem organized by Dr. A. M. 
Dushkin as an experimental school for the Department of 
Education of the Hebrew University. This school is the only 
one in Palestine to follow the American 6:3:3 plan of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

In 1942-43 there were nineteen “recognized” Jewish secon- 
dary schools and about six unrecognized ones with a total of 
8,050 pupils. The word “recognized” implies that institutions 
have conformed to the secondary school code of the Vaad 
Leumi and are under the supervision of the Jewish Secondary 
School Department. It also implies that they submit their 
graduates yearly to uniform final examinations which are ad- 
ministered under the auspices of the Department of Education 
and the Hebrew University. In 1940, fifteen secondary schools 
submitted 448 candidates for final examinations of whom 367 
passed and 81 failed. 

The secondary schools are situated in the three cities, Tel- 
Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem and in some of the larger colonies. 
However, continuation classes after the eight year elementary 
school are becoming more and more a matter of necessity in 
the larger Kibutzim and cooperative colonies. Ein Harod, Na- 
halal, Mishmar Haemek and others keep up the education 
of their children for the ninth, tenth, and even up to the 
twelfth year of schooling. The program in these continuation 
classes is so adapted as to permit the older children both to 
work and continue their studies. Another type of secondary 
education is the Givath Hashloshah and Kfar Yelodim Con- 
solidated Secondary Schools organized by the Merkaz Lechi- 
nuch (Central Education Committee) of the Histadruth, where 
the students follow the secondary school curriculum and work 
on the school’s farm and in the workshops. 

The high tuition fees in the secondary schools and the lack 
of compulsory education laws make secondary education in 
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Palestine a luxury. According to the estimates of the Jewish 
Agency there were 531,000 Jews in Palestine at the end of 1943. 
The number of youths from fourteen to eighteen was 34,000. 
Of these about 28,000 or 82.5% lived in the cities and 7,000 
or 17.5% in the country. 

The urban youths were distributed according to the following 
categories :°° 


Boys Girls Total 
1. Pupils in Secondary Schools and Continuation 


CUASSES Saws o PEERS Re PIE a RV Ee ee Pe 3,825 4,225 8,050 

2. Urban youth that went into agriculture....... 1,250 900 2,150 
3. Pupils receiving vocational education, full and 

part times Sn cee ee ane ee le ae ee 7,625 3,925 11,550 

4. Youths who neither worked nor studied........ 1,440 4,000 6,250 

Totals. aa sete ae, Tene eae ae aes 14,140 13,050 27,400 


The 6,250 adolescents who neither studied nor worked, 
probably did not receive much of an elementary education 
either. They either left school after only a few years or did not 
attend it at all. The fact that the number of girls in this group 
is much larger than boys (4,000 girls out of 6,250) would seem 
to indicate that many of these girls engage in domestic work 
either with their own families or in general domestic service. 
Many of these adolescents may attend evening classes con- 
ducted by the Noar Haoved, the Histadruth Youth Organiza- 
tion. The majority of them, however, present a perplexing 
problem to the Palestine educational authorities. 

During the war the secondary school students made impor- 
tant contributions to the farm labor shortage in Palestine. In 
the spring and summer of 1943 some two thousand of the older 
pupils worked on farms, putting in close to 80,000 working 
days. The number of working days in 1942 was even larger 
—110,000. This experiment proved highly successful. It 
brought urban youth in close contact with life in the settle- 
ments and will probably be continued after the war. 
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e. TEACHERS AND KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


There are four teachers training schools in Palestine, two of 
them “General” institutions, of which one is a coeducational 
school in Jerusalem and the other a girls school in Tel-Aviv. 
The other training schools, both in Jerusalem, are Mizrahi 
(religious) institutions for boys and girls respectively. The 
Mizrahi schools give a five year course for which the only pre- 
requisite is the completion of an elementary school. They 
accordingly provide an ordinary secondary school education 
with additional courses in psychology and education during the 
last two years. The General Training School for. Girls at Tel- 
Aviv, originally organized along the same lines, in 1939-1940 
added another year to its curriculum and now offers a six year 
course after the elementary school. The Jerusalem coeduca- 
tional school, on the other hand, now provides a three year 
course open only to graduates of secondary schools. 

Of the three kindergarten training schools in Palestine two 
are in Tel-Aviv and one in Jerusalem. One of the Tel-Aviv 
schools is part of the General Training School for Girls with 
a five yeat course of study after the elementary school. The 
other two schools offer a two year professional course with the 
prerequisite of at least seven years of the gymnasium course. 

The number of students in all the training colleges for the 
year 1939-1940 was 847. 


-f, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


True to the basic trends of Zionist work in Palestine, agricul- 
tural training has been given special attention all along. There 
are at present seven well-established agricultural schools, in 
addition to a number of girls’ training farms and the agricultural 
courses given to refugee youth in labor cooperative and col- 
lective settlements. : 

The agricultural schools of secondary school standing are: 
“Mikve Israel” established in 1870 by the Alliance Israelite 
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Universelle, the Girls Agricultural Schools of Nahalal and 
Ayonoth maintained by WIZO (Women’s International Zion- 
ist Organization), the Agricultural Secondary School at Pardess 
Hanna founded by the Jewish Farmers’ Association, the Ka- 
doorie Agricultural School near Mount Tabor built with half 
of the legacy left to the Palestine Government by the late E. 
Kadoorie, a Jew from Iraq*®, the Agricultural School at the Ben 
Shemen Children’s Village and the Training Farm for Girls, 
maintained by the Moatzath Hapoaloth (the Women’s Coun- 
cil of the Histadruth) in Jerusalem. Beside these well organ- 
ized schools prevocational agricultural training is stressed in 
- the Labor elementary and continuation schools, particularly in 
the Labor consolidated district high schools like those at Givath 
Hashlosha, Ein Harod, Kfar Yehoshua and others. 


g. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Up to about 1932 industrial education received almost no 
attention. The Yishuv was still very young and had to concen- 
trate its efforts on the kindergartens and elementary schools. 
The vocational schools then in existence were: the Bezalel 
School of Art in Jerusalem founded in 1906 by the late Prof. 
Boris Schatz, a famous painter and sculptor, and the Nurses 
Training School maintained by Hadassah and Junior Hadassah 
of America. Since 1932 a number of good trade schools have 
been established. They became important training centers for 
war workers and thus assumed special significance in Pales- 
tine’s war effort. 

The Technical High School of the Hebrew Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa, modelled after the pattern of the American 
technical high school, was founded with funds raised in the 
United States. The school offers graduates of elementary 
schools a three or four year course combining a general educa- 
tion with practical technical training. It had an enrollment of 
229 students in 1943, training for the trades of fitter, turner, 
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welder, automobile mechanic, electrician and cabinet maker. 
Half the day is devoted to general studies and the other half 
to shop work. 

The Technical High School provides training and instruction 
facilities for the Nautical School (1938) maintained by the 
Palestine Maritime League and the Jewish Agency. This school 
has four departments: Navigation, Marine Engineering, Wire- 
less Operations and Shipbuilding. Its purpose is to train officers 
and technical personnel for the growing Palestine merchant 
marine. It has been recognized by the Palestine government 
and the British Board of Trade. It had an enrollment of sev- 
enty-five students in 1943. 

Extension activities of the Institute of Technology include 
evening classes and vocational training courses for adults de- 
signed especially to teach trades to refugees and to supplement 
the training of immigrant workers. The Technical Extension 
Service also furnishes instructors to agricultural settlements and 
provides training courses for agricultural workers. About three 
hundred students availed themselves of this service in 1942. 

The Max Pine School in Tel Aviv, named after an American 
Labor Zionist leader, was founded and is maintained by funds 
raised by the National Labor Committee for Palestine in the 
United States. The school offers graduates of elementary 
schools two to three years training in the crafts of the automo- 
bile mechanic, electrician, locksmith, plumber and cabinet 
maker. Hebrew and general subjects are included in the cur- 
ticulum. The number of regular students in 1943 was 332 and 
eight graduating classes have completed the course at the 
school since it was founded in 1934. The school carries on im- 
portant extension work for working adolescent boys, as well as 
evening training courses for the adult workers of Tel Aviv. 
Four hundred and twenty youths and one thousand adults 
availed themselves of these services in 1942. 

The Ludwig Tietz Trade School in Yagur is a two year post- 
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elementary trade school intended primarily for providing metal 
and carpentry shop training for Youth Aliyah children. The 
school is named after a German Zionist leader and was founded 
in 1936. It had an enrollment of 129 students in 1943. 

In the field of vocational education for girls there are two 
domestic science schools one at Nahlath Yitzhak near Tel-Aviv, 
conducted by WIZO, and the other in Jerusalem maintained by 
the Mizrahi Women’s Organization in addition to a dressmak- 
ing school in Jerusalem and three dressmaking classes at the 
Mizrahi Talmud Torah for Girls in Jerusalem. 

A new trade school, ““Amal,’’ was established in 1944 with 
the help of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and a trade school for girls was opened in Ramath Gan by 
the Pioneer Women’s Organization of America. This school is 
named after Ziviah Lubetkin and Tasia Altman, heroines of 
the Warsaw Ghetto Revolt. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
has adopted Vocational Education as a new project. The entire 
Rothschild Compound, the old grounds of the Hadassah Jeru- 
salem Hospital, has become a Vocational Center. This center 
is to house the following: 

a. The Julian W. Mack workshops which offer training to 
about 150 unschooled children who are taught various crafts 
on a prevocational level (Deborah Kallen, Principal). 

b. The Alice Seligsberg Trade School for Girls which had 
an enrollment of 127 girls of high school age in 1943 and 
offered training in the needle industry, in home economics and 
in commercial subjects such as typing, stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, clerical work. 

c. A vocational center for boys and girls of upper elemen- 
tary and high school grades of the Vaad Leumi schools in 
Jerusalem. Continuation classes will also be made available to 
part time workers, boys and girls who cannot afford a full day 
of school. Evening classes will be offered for the training and 
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retraining of adults seeking new skills for their adjustment in 
Palestine. 

In addition, Hadassah is subsidizing the Vaad Leumi pre- 
vocational training program by giving an annual subsidy of 
$5,000 for equipment of the manual shops in the national 
network of elementary schools. | 

Another American undertaking is the vocational school for 
gitls to be opened at the recently completed ‘“Beth Hechalutz- 
oth” (Immigrants’ Home) in Jerusalem built by the Women’s 
League for Palestine. The school which was supposed to open 
at the beginning of 1943 under the auspices of the Women’s 
Council of the Histadruth was delayed because of the tempo- 
taty occupation of the building by Youth Aliyah children. 

Additional vocational schools of recent origin are: 

1. “Shevah,” a municipal school in Tel-Aviv with sixty 
pupils studying general mechanics (established in 1943). 

2. Mizrahi Trade School in Tel-Aviv with forty-three stu- 
dents in general mechanics. 

3. Ben Shemen Vocational School with twenty-one stu- 
dents who are also taking up general mechanics. 

Besides the Alice Seligsberg Secondary Trade School for 
Girls there is the New Bezalel School in Jerusalem for Arts 
and Crafts. The student enrollment in this school in 1943 was 
thirty-eight students (fifteen boys and twenty-three girls) study- 
ing weaving, graphics and metal work. 

There is also the Wizo Girls’ Vocational School in Haifa 
with forty pupils taking up sewing, cooking and weaving. 

All in all there were in 1943-1,105 students in the Palestine 
vocational schools of whom 905 were boys and two hundred 
girls. The number of graduates in 1942 from all these schools 
was 244. Of these 188 graduated as general mechanics, twen- 
ty-nine as electricians, twenty-six as carpenters and one as radio 
mechanic. 

Vocational education in Palestine is maintained largely by 
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private funds raised in Palestine and in the United States. The 
Vaad Leumi educational budget, because of limited funds, does 
not provide for the support of any schools above the elemen- 
tary age level and its connection with the vocational schools 
is therefore of a supervisory nature only. 

The budgets and income from tuition fees of these schools, 
as reported in the Survey of the Vocational Training Commit- 
tee of the Jewish Agency for 1943, were as follows: 


Budget Tuition Fee 


Name of School Enrollment LB ink. 
The Max Pine Boys’ Trade School 332 12,000 9,000 
Technical School in Haifa 229 23,215 6,000 
Nautical School 76 5,500 1,500 
“Shevah’” Municipal School 60 2,000 900 
The Mizrahi Trade School, Tel-Aviv 43 1,500 420 
Alice Seligsberg Secondary School 127 5,300 1,500 
New Bezalel School for Arts and Crafts 38 3,000 550 
Wizo Girls’ Vocational School : 40 2,300 Fey a 
Ludwig Tietz Trade School 129 See ; ae 
Ben Shemen Vocational School 31 ie Jean* 
POtAL Ste art tee ne ieee 1,105" LP. 54,815" Pai e7e 


The need for prevocational central workshops to serve the 
older elementary school children, as well as for better equip- 
ment in the existing school shops, has been felt very keenly. 
Mr. M. Felshtein, principal of the Max Pine School in Tel- 
Aviv, reporting on the condition of school workshops to a spe- 
cial meeting of the Hadassah Emergency Committee in Jeru- 
salem on Dec. 1, 1942, after visiting elementary schools in 
Jerusalem and in Tel-Aviv, pointed out that: 


In most of the schools in the Old City the space available for 
workshops is limited and the equipment bad. The situation in Tel- 
Aviv is not much better. At present, vocational instruction is as- 
signed to any teacher and it is urgently necessary to train shop 
teachers. . . . A central workshop with forty work places could take 


* Not reported. 
** Tuition fees for resident pupils—L.P.13 per month; for non-resident 
L.P. 3 per month. 
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care of four hundred children who would be getting sepa voca- 

tional instruction. 

The Vaad Leumi Education Department has been long aware 
of this fact, but has not been able to do more than appoint a 
prevocational supervisor to guide the boys’ workshops. The 
need for the appointment of a woman supervisor for the in- 
dustrial arts in the elementary school was met recently by Ha- 
dassah’s providing the necessary budget for the Vaad Leumi 
Education Department. 

The present status of prevocational education in the Pales- 
tine elementary schools is reported in a survey made at the sug- 
gestion of Hadassah by the Department of Education of the 
Vaad Leumi in 1942. The findings of this survey were as fol- 
lows: 

1. At least 18,418 students out of a total of 44,818 from 
the third grade up in the elementary schools take some work 
in manual training. This figure includes boys and girls. 

2. The boys devote from one to two hours and the girls 
from two to three hours weekly to vocational training. 

3. Of the 143 schools which answered the questionnaire, 
eighty-two schools do not have special space facilities for the 
work in vocational training. Only thirty-five schools have such 
space. 

4. ‘The type of training given in the schools is as follows: 
sewing with its allied fields, namely embroidery and crocheting 
in which boys also participate; carpentry and metal work taken 
up by girls as well as boys in some schools. Aside from these 
two types of training, little else is taught due to lack of funds, 
space, equipment and teachers. Only 47.4% of the girls and 
34.3% of the boys were taught arts and crafts in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Further interest in the cause of vocational education by 
American Zionists was shown in the exploration work done in 
this field by the New York Esco Fund. Through a special ap- 
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propriation of this Fund in 1942 the Hebrew University under- 
took a survey of vocational education in Palestine with the 
view of recommending a long range program. Dr. Eliezer 
Rieger, lecturer in educational methods and administration at 
the Hebrew University, was appointed to carry out this study. 
The results of the survey are not yet available. However, one 
detail of this study reported by Dr. Rieger at a symposium on 
vocational training held on Mt. Scopus on August 9 and 10, 
1942,°" is worth mentioning here. Dr. Rieger reported that in 
a study of the vocational preferences of eight grade elementary 
school children made at the end of the school year 1941-1942, 
the following choices were reported: 33% of the boys wished 
to become expert mechanics, 8% locksmiths, 8% agricultural 
workers and 8% office workers. 30% of the girls chose voca- 
tions involving personal service, such as nursing, kindergarten 
and general care of children; 27% chose office work and 22% 
agriculture. 

Whether or not preferences given at this early age are really 
indicative of the child’s vocational aptitude is an academic 
question. The facts are that the considerable increase in popu- 
lation and the rapid progress of agriculture and industry in 
Palestine in recent years have made the necessity for systematic 
vocational education more and more evident. How much this 
necessity is beginning to be appreciated by the Palestinians 
themselves is shown by the generous contribution of L.P. 30,000 
given anonymously in 1942 by an industrialist for the establish- 
ment of a trade school in Tel-Aviv. A prevocational center for 
the Tel-Aviv schools was opened in 1944 by the municipality. 

An important step towards bringing together the different 
organizations interested in vocational education in Palestine 
was made by the Department of Trade and Industry of the 
Jewish Agency through the establishment of the “Vaad Lehi- 
nuch Miktzoee” (Committee for Vocational Training) in 1941. 
This committee is made up of representatives of the main 
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organizations interested in vocational education and industrial 
development: the Manufacturers’ Association, the Artisans’ 
Association, the Association of Engineers and Architects, the 
Tel-Aviv Municipality, the Histadruth, Hadassah, Wizo, as 
well as representatives of the vocational schools and the Vaad 
Leumi Department of Education. This committee has engaged 
a specialist in vocational education, an engineer by profession, 
to supervise existing vocational schools, organize continuation 
courses for skilled workers and help in the establishment of 
courses for apprentices. 

Among the activities undertaken by the Committee, the fol- 
lowing are worthy of mention: the preparation of a uniform 
curriculum for the existing trade schools, supervision over 
these schools, the securing of technical textbooks, the open- 
ing of a new department for hand weaving under the auspices 
of the New Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem, the establishment 
of continuation courses in technical subjects, and a number of 
other activities. 

The problem of apprenticeship in Palestine is particularly 
difficult. The Histadruth has been dealing with it for years 
with but little success. Palestine has never had adequate child 
labor laws; only recently the Government issued an ordinance 
dealing with the employment of adolescents and children. 
According to this new law children under sixteen years of age 
will be permitted to work only six hours, with an interval of 
one hour during the first five hours. This law does not, how- 
ever, provide for any regulation governing the status of an 
apprentice and the obligations of the master to him. 

In matters of training apprentices and continuation schools 
for working children, the Histadruth’s efforts have met with 
considerable success. During 1943, 1,100 boys and girls at- 
tended continuation schools of the Noar Haoved (a Histadruth 
organization of working youth). This number, however, was 
insufficient even for the Noar Haoved itself, whose member- 
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ship that year was about 6,000, and is small in relation to the 
many thousands of working boys and girls not organized in the 
Noar Haoved. 

The problem of continuation studies for Palestine working 
youth is now being taken up by Hadassah, and a number of 
important projects in this direction are under consideration in 
its New York and Jerusalem offices. The Vocational Education 
Committee of the Jewish Agency, too, is now working on plans 
for the training of apprentices and there is hope that the prob- 
lem will finally receive the consideration it deserves. 


h. NON-PUBLIC JEWISH SCHOOLS 


Of the 86,626 Jewish children attending schools in 1941-42, 
62,655 were enrolled in schools directly or indirectly affiliated 
with the public school system conducted by the Vaad Leumi, 
while the rest attended schools under private or group auspices. 
The schools not included in the public school system were: 


TABLE XX 
TYPES OF JEWISH PRIVATE SCHOOLS (1941-42) ® 

Schools Number Pupils 
Women’s International Zionist Organization, WIZO 8 469 
Aan Ces ec ar ake Uk. ees, Tignes ea Oe 9 3.990 
Privates ete Te ieee ly ne EE ee te 264 15,761 
A pudathi * Israel ey 2g Pare SP Se) ee ae 27 3,360 
Anglo-Jewish» Association 8 320) Siac ston oe ee 1 391 
VOCAL eo Le Ae ee ee ee 309 ts fot | 


1. ALLIANCE SCHOOLS 


These schools have been coming more and more under the 
influence of the Vaad Leumi Education Department, and the 
difference between them and the Vaad Leumi schools is becom- 
ing constantly less pronounced. After the collapse of France 
and the confiscation of the Alliance Israelite Universelle funds 
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by the Vichy government, the Alliance, as well as the Mikve 
Israel Agricultural School, became increasingly dependent on 
local funds, thus moving even further into the orbit of the 
Vaad Leumi system. The fate of the Alliance schools in Pales- 
tine will depend largely on the scope of Alliance activities in 
other countries after the war. Before 1940 the central office 
of the Alliance in Paris supported 131 schools with 50,421 
pupils in thirteen countries in the Middle East and North 
Africa.® 
The distribution of these schools was as follows: 


ALLIANCE SCHOOLS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Country No. of Schools No. of Pupils 
Palestine 8 4,082 
Iraq . 9 5,291 
Persia 16 16,375 
Bulgaria 1 72 
Greece 6 1,566 
Otker Balkan Countries 14 6,000 
Paris: Teachers Training College 1 77 
Morocco ) 45 Gere 
Tunis 6 3,649 
Algiers 10 4,000 
Tripolitania 1 188 
Egypt 1 191 
Russia 13 3,219 

eg ge i a ral a a 13! 50,421 


2. THE JOINT DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 


The Joint Distribution Committee, though not maintaining 
schools of its own, extends considerable help to Palestinian 
religious institutions, especially Yeshivoth and Talmudical 
schools. The total sum spent by the J.D.C. on Palestine educa- 
tion during 1944 was $351,826, or 97 per cent of the $384,548 
it spent for education in eleven countries. An itemized state- 
ment issued by the Cultural Committee of the J.D.C. lists forty- 
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nine Yeshivoth in Jerusalem, six in Tel-Aviv, three in Bnet- 
Brak, three in Petah Tikva and nine in other cities and colo- 
nies. In addition to direct contribution to Yeshivoth the J.D.C. 
spent $50,000 on food and clothing for Yeshivah students and 
$71,000 on refugee rabbis, teachers and scribes. Other religious 
organizations mentioned in the J.D.C. statement were. the 
Poalei Agudath Israel with a grant of $7,000, the Hapoel 
Hamizrahi $1,800 and the Junior Agudath Israel Organization 
$1,100. There is also an item of $4,800 contributed to an 
orthodox literary project, Encyclopedia Responsa. Only three 
secular institutions are listed in this statement. They are the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor with a grant of $24,000, 
Palestine cooperatives, $12,000, and the Hebrew University, 
$12,000. 

The subsidization of orthodox institutions by the J.D.C. 
stems largely from its concern with relief work. The study of 
the Torah for its own sake has been a very revered tradition in 
Jewish life, but it is hardly wise to help bring up young men 
with the idea of perpetual study of the Talmud as a life occu- 
pation. The J.D.C. is reported to be aware of this situation — 
and is considering plans for introducing vocational subjects in 
some of the schools it supports. In doing this it will make an 
important contribution toward the rehabilitation of many young 
men who will be enabled to engage in socially useful occupa- 
tions while practising their religious beliefs and realizing their 
desire to study Torah for Torah’s sake. 


3. PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Many of the Jewish private schools in Palestine are not dif- 
ferent in curriculum from the public schools. With the latter 
filled beyond capacity, it is only natural that private schools 
have grown in number. Some of them claim to be progressive, 
but most of them are much below the public school standard, 
and those which serve the old Yishuv are nothing more than 
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Hadorim. However, even those schools that may be considered 
progressive are not of very great help to the public school sys- 
tem inasmuch as they are intended for upper middle class 
children, and thus divert the financial support and interest of 
an intelligent and well-to-do group of parents from the hard- 
pressed public school system. 


4. THE AGUDATH ISRAEL SCHOOLS 


These schools are the expression of the ultra-orthodox group 
of the Yishuv. In essence, the viewpoint of this group is still 
what it was in 1866 when the establishment of the first Euro- 
pean type of school in Palestine, the Lamel School in Jerusa- 
lem, was opposed on the following grounds: 

Our children need no physical training nor recreation, they are 
all healthy, “Baruch Ha-Shem’ (Blessed be the Lord). All you 
want them to know is not only unnecessary but injurious to piety. 
The new does not concern us. The old must remain until the 
Messiah comes.7° 
The Agudath Israel and “Eitz Haim” organizations maintain 

separate systems of Talmudei Torah, the former all over the 
country and the latter in Jerusalem only. In recent years 
Hebrew has been increasingly used as the language of instruc- 
tion in the Agudath Israel schools, while the “Eitz Haim’ 
schools still hold out stubbornly against the Hebraic environ- 
ment of Palestine and continue to use Yiddish as their lan- 
guage of instruction, Hebrew being too holy to serve the mun- 
dane ends of the classroom. However, even according to the 
Government's observation: 

An increasing tendency is now noticeable among religious citcles 


to conduct their schools on more modern lines and to use Hebrew 
as the language of instruction.” 


These groups persist in remaining outside the Vaad Leumi 
system and are particularly opposed to the orthodox Mizrahi 
schools which have chosen to be part of the public school system, 
thus associating themselves with the “Apikorsim” (Secularists) . 
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The Agudah and schools like the Alliance schools and the 
Evelina de Rothschild School are recognized by the Government 
and receive grants-in-aid on a par with Vaad Leumi institutions, 
about L.P. 1 per capita. 

The Evelina de Rothschild School, the only one maintained 
by the Anglo-Jewish Association was organized in 1901. From 
its inception to her death in 1945 Miss Annie Landau of London 
was the headmistress of the school. She pursued the policy of 
keeping it aloof from Zionist life in Palestine. English is the 
dominant language of instruction and the school continues to 
draw pupils from the old Yishuv and to prepare them mainly 
for clerical posts with the Government. The Evelina de Roths- 
child School has always been a favorite with Government and 
Mr. Humphrey Bowman in his memoirs singles it out as an 
example to be followed by the Zionist schools. 


5. JEWISH PUPILS IN NON-JEWISH SCHOOLS 


In 1941-42 1,278 Jewish children (559 boys and 719 girls) 
attended non-Jewish schools. Only a small number of them 
were enrolled in government Arab schools. The great majority, 
much to the dismay of the Jewish public, were in missionary 
schools. Though these children represent less than one per cent 
of the total number of Jewish children attending schools, they 
constitute a problem of vital concern to the Jewish community. 
Special organizations have recently been founded in the mixed 
cities to withdraw children from missionary institutions. In 
many cases the attempts to do so are successful, necessitating 
only a talk with the parents or guardian who in most cases is 
ignorant of the type of school the child attends. 


CHAPTER VI 


SPECIAL EDUCATION AND SERVICES 


a. EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


The blind are the only group of physically handicapped per- 
sons at present receiving organized care and attention. The 
School for the Blind in Jerusalem was founded in 1902 by 
Moshe Luntz, a noted Hebrew scholar, himself blind, and a 
Jerusalem merchant, R. Nathanson. In 1933 it was incorpo- 
rated into the Jewish educational system and is now admin- 
istered by a board composed of representatives of the Vaad 
Leumi, the Jerusalem Kehillah and the Palestine Lighthouse, 
an American organization for the blind of Palestine. The 
school recently moved to a new and spacious building and in 
1944 had an enrollment of seventy-one pupils’ of the ages of 
four to sixteen. Its academic curriculum is that of the eight-year 
elementary school, taught through the Braille method adopted 
into Hebrew. Special provisions for secondary school educa- 
tion are made for gifted students. Such students are then given 
the opportunity to continue their studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity or professional schools. 

In addition to academic studies the institution provides voca- 
tional training, such as weaving, brush making, braiding and 
piano tuning. The teaching of music is especially emphasized. 
The institution has two fine orchestras, which serve the com- 
munity as well as the students themselves. Up to about 1924 
the only orchestra in Palestine was that of the School for the 
Blind. 
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In its forty-three years of existence the school won for itself 
a unique place among institutions of this kind in Europe and 
America, and its student body includes not only Palestinians 
but students sent to it by Jewish organizations throughout the 
world. 

The care of the blind is not so much of a problem now as 
it was twenty-five years ago when trachoma and other eye di- 
seases ravaged Palestine. These diseases have been almost 
eradicated in the Jewish sector of the population, thanks to the 
excellent prophylactic and remedial work of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America. Through its health 
education program in the schools and the clinical care of eye 
diseases in its hospitals, Hadassah has succeeded in freeing 
thousands of children and adults from the scourge of trachoma 
and consequent blindness. 

This, however, is not true of the Arab sector of the Palestine 
population. Though great numbers of Arabs have availed 
themselves of the service of Jewish hospitals and clinics, eye 
diseases among them are still far from checked and the per- 
centage of blindness remains very high, though not as high as — 
in neighboring Arab countries. 

Care of the deaf-mute and crippled is still in the stage where 
it is left to private and philanthropic effort. The school for 
deaf-mutes in Jerusalem was founded by the Alliance Organiza- 
tion. It has thirty-three pupils of the age of four to sixteen and 
follows a two year kindergarten and eight year elementary 
school course. Dr. Hexter, its late principal, and Mrs. Hexter 
who took over the school after the death of her husband, adopt- 
ed the lip reading method into the Hebrew language and 
developed phonetic teaching aids. It is estimated that there 
are one hundred more children in need of such education. The 
school, however, cannot take in additional children unless its 
present inadequate building and equipment are enlarged and 
improved. 
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A second school of this type in Palestine will probably even- 
tually be established by the Tel-Aviv Municipality. A rather 
inadequate beginning for it is the special class it maintained 
in 1944 for nine deaf-mute children of the ages of six to twelve. 

The care of crippled children is more complicated than that 
of deaf-mutes because of the clinical and hospital care they 
require. There is at present only one such institution in Jeru- 
salem. It was organized by Dr. Henry Keller in 1935 at first as 
a supplementary service to his patients, and later in 1940 as an 
institution providing a regular educational program in addition 
to full medical care. This institution is also open to Arab chil- 
dren who receive their instruction in Arabic. It had only 
thirty-seven beds in 1944, and its facilities are much too inade- 
quate to meet the needs of all the cases on record with the child 
welfare agencies in the country. The Society for the Aid of the 
Crippled organized by Dr. Keller had plans for the enlargement 
of the institution up to two hundred beds and for the develop- 
ment of an adequate vocational program as well as better medi- 
cal care. After Dr. Kellet’s death in 1944, the institution was 
taken over by the Society and hopes for the realization of this 
program are not as bright at present. 


b. THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Mentally retarded children are usually grouped into three 
categories: idiots with an I. Q. of 50 and below, imbeciles with 
an I. Q. of 50 to 75 and borderline cases with an I. Q. of 75 
to 85. Of these three categories those of an I. Q. of 50 and 
below must be institutionalized: Their mental age cannot go 
higher than two to four years and all that can be done with 
them is to train them to look after themselves. The second 
group, those with an I. Q. of 50 to 75, are more susceptible to 
education. They cannot compete with children of normal intel- 
ligence, and schools especially adapted to their needs must be 
provided for them. As for the borderline children, opinions 
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still differ. Some psychologists think it advisable to keep them 
within the framework of the public school and others would 
group them into special schools segregated from the normal 
children. | 

For the children of the imbecile and idiot types there are 
nine institutions in Palestine, two of them in Jerusalem, one in 
Haifa and five in and around Tel-Aviv. Seven of these institu- 
tions are private in nature and are not supervised by communal 
educational authorities. Their total enrollment in 1944 was 
about two hundred with the age range of from four to sixteen. 
The Gaster school in Ramath Gan with an enrollment of fifty- 
five is the only institution serving the idiot type of children. 
The other eight schools mentioned were for the imbecile type. 

For the borderline children there are three schools, two in 
Tel-Aviv, with an enrollment of more than 305 children, main- 
tained by the Tel-Aviv municipality under the supervision of 
Professor F. Shneerson, director of the Tel-Aviv Bureau of 
Child Guidance, and one in Petach Tikvah under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. M. Brachyahu with an enrollment of eighty-six. 

In addition to these three schools, there are also special 
classes with an enrollment of about sixty, attached to three 
Tel-Aviv public schools. 

The total number of mentally retarded children of all types 
in 1944 was 709 or about .7 per cent of the total number of 
Jewish pupils in Palestine. They are enrolled in sixteen schools 
and institutions, twelve of which were located in and around 
Tel-Aviv. Of these, eight institutions were of public nature 
and under direct supervision of communal educational authori- 
ties, and eight were private institutions. 

The practice of segregating mentally retarded pupils for 
special schooling is of recent origin. It is less than twenty-five 
years old and developed as a result of the growth of the testing 
movement. The New York City Bureau of Child Guidance, 
for instance, was established only in 1931 and after eleven years 
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of existence the enrollment in 1942 in its CRMA classes 
(Children of Retarded Mental Ability) was 11,222 or about 
1.2% of its total school population. One may assume that there 
are many more thousands of children in the New York City 
public schools who should be segregated at least in the aca- 
demic subjects. 

Inadequate as the special provisions for special education in 
Palestine may be, Jewish educators in Palestine are fully aware 
of modern trends in child guidance and mental hygiene. This is 
indicated by the growing popularity of the Child Guidance 
Bureaus in Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa, and the increasing 
use of. intelligence and aptitude testing. 

Dr. M. Brachyahu, Director of the Department of School 
Hygiene of Hadassah, was the first to introduce a program of 
Child Guidance in the schools. In addition to routine medical 
examination by school doctors which he instituted with the 
help of Hadassah, he has given special attention to retarded and 
maladjusted children. Up to about 1935, Dr. Brachyahu was the 
only school psychiatrist in Palestine. Travelling around the 
country, he followed up hundreds of cases periodically and with 
the help of the school nurses whom he trained in psychiatric 
school work, he succeeded in getting teachers, educators and 
parents interested in mental hygiene and child guidance. In 
1929 he induced the municipality of Tel-Aviv to establish a 
school for imbeciles, the first of its kind in Palestine. 

The borderline cases were singled out by Dr. Brachyahu for 
special study. The Education Department of the Tel-Aviv 
Municipality agreed to sponsor a survey of mental retardation 
in its schools and in 1935 the writer together with Dr. Mae 
Bere was asked to administer individual psychological examin- 
ations to all pupils with school retardation of one or more years. 
The Terman test was adopted into Hebrew by the writer, and 
the widest psychological survey yet to be undertaken in Pales- 
tine was carried out. Close to a thousand children were given 
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individual examinations and interviews, and many of those 
found mentally retarded (on the basis of mental test, school 
retardation and teacher’s judgment) were grouped into special 
classes and provided with a modified academic and shop pro- 
gram. Care of retarded and problem children in the Tel-Aviv 
schools was further developed in 1936 with the establishment of 
the Child Guidance Clinic in Tel-Aviv with Prof. F. Shneerson 
as its director. Prof. Shneerson also supervises the two schools 
for borderline cases, the special classes in three of the public 
schools and the school for imbeciles. 


c. APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


Aptitude tests, especially those relating to vocational guid- 
ance, have been in far greater use in the Palestine schools than 
objective school achievement tests.. The need for vocational 
testing has been especially felt in Palestine because of the rapid 
industrial development of the country and the necessity for re- 
training and rehabilitating young immigrants. Vocational guid- 
ance bureaus to meet these needs have been established in 
Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa. The first vocational guidance 
bureau was opened in Tel-Aviv in 1935 and was taken over a year 
later by the municipality. Most of the pupils in the graduating 
classes of the municipal schools, in addition to outside cases, 
are examined individually at the Bureau and in 1942 as many 
as 855 received such examinations and guidance. 

The Haifa vocational bureau was founded in 1940 by the 
Society for Educational and Vocational Training. It serves the 
Noar Haoved (Working Youth) and Bnei Akibah Organiza- 
tions and is equipped to examine only 200 applicants a year. 
Another vocational bureau is maintained by the Jerusalem 
Workers’ Council. It was established in 1936 to serve the needs 
of the Noar Haoved (Working Youth organization) as well as 
Youth Aliyah, Bnei Akibah and WIZO organizations. The set- 
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vices of this bureau, too, are rather limited and only about 
two hundred examinations have been administered yearly. 

A new vocational guidance clinic in Jerusalem was opened in 
1944 by Hadassah. This bureau is better equipped and has 
higher standards of guidance than the other bureaus. It is part 
of the vocational program of Hadassah, and is linked up with 
some larger projects Hadassah is undertaking in cooperation 
with the Hebrew University and the Department of Education 
of the Vaad Leumi. The Hadassah Guidance Bureau also 
serves the elementary schools by administering mental and apti- 
tude tests to public school graduates. 

Limited funds and the immediate need for vocational coun- 
selling have prevented the guidance bureaus from refining and 
validating the tests they use. Aptitude tests at best are not too 
reliable and are less so, when adapted from foreign languages 
without proper statistical validation. Moreover, the divergent 
cultural background of the foreign born youth in Palestine com- 
plicates matters even further because of the need it presents 
for norms that would account for the cultural differences. 

Even if Palestinian aptitude tests were sufficiently reliable for 
prognostic purposes, they would still be only one factor in vo- 
cational counselling. There is need also for cumulative records 
of the pupil’s achievement, showing the results of objective ex- 
aminations administered periodically throughout the pupil’s 
school career. However, very few schools in Palestine have as 
yet developed the cumulative method of record keeping and 
even fewer follow up the achievement of their students system- 
atically through the use of objective tests. 

For lack of funds and because of more pressing needs the 
Vaad Leumi has not yet developed a central program of testing 
in its schools and although a minimum curriculum is obligatory 
in all schools, there is no way at present to evaluate and com- 
pare pupils or classes on the basis of uniform examinations. 

A central laboratory for the development of achievement 
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tests and for the refinement of the present techniques of mental 
hygiene and guidance is, therefore, a matter of urgent need for 
the Palestine school system, as well as for any proper program 
of vocational guidance. Such a laboratory, to be effective, must 
be an integral part of both the Department of Education of the 
University and the Vaad Leumi school system. It would also 
coordinate the work done in the Straus and other Health 
Centers, and serve as clearing house for the vocational bureaus 
now functioning in Palestine. | 

The writer has suggested this program to the Advisory Voca- 
tional Education Committee of Hadassah to be considered 
along with Hadassah’s other plans for child welfare and voca- 
tional education in Palestine. In a memorandum to the chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee the writer has suggested that 
the budget for the proposed central laboratory be provided 
jointly by the University, the Vaad Leumi Department of Edu- 
cation and Hadassah. However, to initiate the project as well 
as to assure its normal functioning, Hadassah was called upon 
to contribute the main share of the expense involved during the 
first five years. | 


d. THE UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


The problem of the rehabilitation of European Jewish or- 
phans in Palestine is presented in Chapter XI which discusses 
Youth Aliyah. We will here concern ourselves with the native 
underprivileged child and the care given him by communal 
agencies. 

The Yishuv has been preoccupied with saving the remnants 
of Jewish children from Hitler-ravaged Europe, and there has 
not been enough attention given to native underprivileged chil- 
dren. Far too many of these are seen on city streets especially 
in Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, selling newspapers, shining shoes, 
running errands. The extent of the problem of unschooled 
children can be seen from the following analysis of Jewish 
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child population statistics based on Vaad Leumi and Govern- 
ment sources as well as recent surveys.”* 

In 1942-1943 the number of Jews of the ages of four to 
eighteen was estimated at 123,000. Of these 66,500 pupils of 
all ages were enrolled in Vaad Leumi educational institutions, 
(by 1943-1944 this figure had risen to 73,893) and 24,000 in 
Jewish schools outside of the Jewish public school system. AI- 
together 91,000 adolescents and children attended schools leav- 
ing 32,000 not accounted for. Of these approximately 23,000 
were youths of high school age. More than six thousand of 
them were reached by the Histadruth apprentice—training 
classes: of the Noar Haoved, about four thousand were em- 
ployed as unorganized apprentices and more than two thousand 
were city youths who had gone to work on farms. All in all, 
it was estimated that only 6,850 adolescents neither studied nor 
worked. Most of these had either not attended school at all or 
dropped out after only two or three years of study. Of these 
77 per cent or 4,800 were girls, most of them probably em- 
ployed in domestic service, 23 per cent or 1440 were boys doing 
odd jobs or roaming around the streets. 

The number of children of four to fourteen not enrolled in 
Jewish schools is about nine thousand. Of these, about a thou- 
sand attended missionary schools and five thousand attended 
school at one time or another, but left before graduation. Thus 
in 1943 the number of Jewish children who had not attended 
school at all was estimated to be about three thousand for the 
whole of Palestine. 

The problem of unschooled children is complicated by the 
fact that of the 24,000 children who have received their school- 
ing outside the Vaad Leumi educational system, many attended 
the kuttabs. (i.e. primitive elementary religious schools main- 
tained by Oriental Jewish Committees) where they hardly 
learned to read and write. 

The Vaad Leumi Education Department is thus confronted 
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with the following tasks: to provide education for unschooled 
children, to remove Jewish children from the missionary schools, 
to bring schools now outside of the Vaad Leumi system under 
its supervision; to adjust the curriculum of its schools to the needs 
of the child, particularly those of Oriental extraction, so as to 
counteract to some extent the tendency of children to leave 
school prematurely. 

These tasks cannot be carried out without financial and legis- 
lative help from the Government. There is the need for com- 
pulsory attendance laws, at least for the Jewish sector of the 
population™, as well as child labor laws that would prevent 
employment of children and adolescents. Even within its pres- 
ent framework the Vaad Leumi Department of Education could 
accommodate most of the unschooled children in Palestine were 
it in a position to force their parents or guardians to send them 
to school. In Jerusalem, for instance, where about half of the 
three thousand unschooled children are to be found, poor chil- 
dren receive lunches and clothing as well as free tuition, but 
even these advantages do not attract them or their parents. This 
is especially true of members of the oriental communities who 
are yet to appreciate the importance of education. They will not 
send their children to school unless forced to do so by law. 

On the other hand, it is understandable that the existing 
schools with their stress on academic subject matter may not 
be as attractive to underprivileged children as other types of 
schools, more suitable to their needs. This is well illustrated 
by the effective work of the Julian W. Mack School and work- 
shops in Jerusalem conducted by Miss Deborah Kallen. This 
school, at one time a successful progressive school for middle 
class children, is now part of the Hadassah Vocational Center 
in Jerusalem and is intended for underpriviliged children. The 
school has an enrollment of 150 pupils, from six to fourteen 
years of age. They are taught various crafts on a pre-vocational 
level supplemented by reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
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school is maintained jointly by Hadassah and the American 
Fund for Palestine Institutions. The excellent results it has 
had are a clear indication of the direction and type of educa- 
tion “‘street children” can be attracted to. 

Another approach to the education of underprivileged chil- 
dren has been placement in children’s villages and orphanages. 
A children’s village is a combined home, school and farm for 
children who are orphans or who for one reason or another are 
separated from their families. The children’s villages began 
as orphanages to shelter some of the thousands of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish children whom the First World War, pogroms 
and economic ruin left homeless and parentless and whom the 
Joint Distribution Committee and other relief organizations 
brought to Palestine, where they could start life anew. When 
these orphans grew up, the children’s villages were gradually 
reorganized to care for orphans and underprivileged children 
from Palestine itself. With the beginning of the Youth Aliyah 
immigration (in 1934) the children’s villages were considerably 
enlarged. Their primary task, however, remains the accommo- 
dation of native orphan and problem children. 

One of these villages, Meir Shfeyah, has been supported since 
1925 by Junior Hadassah, the Young Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. It stresses agricultural work and civic educa- 
tion and follows the general course of study which it supple- 
ments by extra-curricular activities. It now has about two hun- 
dred children, from ten to fourteen or fifteen years of age. It 
is doing particularly valuable work in preparing maladjusted 
and sometimes dull or problem children for productive and 
happy lives. Most of its graduates have been absorbed by 
agricultural settlements, and a collective group has formed a 
Kvutzah of its own called “Hadassah” in recognition of the 
help they received from Meir Shfeyah and Junior Hadassah. 

Meir Shfeyah serves as a receiving station for Yemenite 
refugee children, and its facilities though recently enlarged are 
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taxed to capacity. It has a long waiting list and children are 
referred to it by child welfare agencies from all over the country. 

A second children’s village, Ben Shemen, developed from an 
orphanage established in Kovno, Lithuania, in 1920. It was 
transferred to Palestine in 1927 and now accommodates more 
than seven hundred children, living in family groups. The 
children from three to eight years of age live in groups of ten 
to twenty, supervised by a woman teacher who serves as a 
matron. Those from eight to fourteen years of age live in 
groups of twenty-five to thirty, supervised by both a matron and 
a teacher acting as counsellor; they govern themselves almost 
completely. The older boys and girls, those from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, live in groups of about thirty-five and 
manage all their affairs with the advice of the matrons and 
counsellors. The aim of Ben Shemen, like that of Meir Shfeyah 
is to prepare its children for a life of labor, particularly in agri- 
culture. The great majority of its graduates have gone into the 
labor colonies or formed collective groups of their own. 

Ben Shemen and Meir Shfeyah are particularly noteworthy 
when they are compared with the ordinary type of Palestinian 
orphanages. Medieval in outlook, old fashioned in physical 
equipment and educational method, the latter belongs alto- 
gether to the Old Yishuv and serve very well to indicate the 
nature of its Talmud Torahs and Yeshivoth. The Diskin Or- 
phanage, one of the largest institutions of this kind, is a good 
example of the whole group. Its large stone building in Jeru- 
salem houses about three hundred children supported by con- 
tributions collected from pious Jews all over the world. The 
children are constantly reminded by plaques, special prayers, 
inscriptions and so on, of the gratitude they owe to their un- 
known benefactors. Rules posted throughout the building and 
strictly enforced, forbid them to shave with razor blades and 
require them to grow earlocks; they are also forbidden, among 
other things, to read secular books, or to visit libraries, athletic 
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fields, theatres and moving pictures. There is, as the rules 
demonstrate, no connection at all between the institution and the 
life outside of it. The children are isolated from the entire 
process of building the Jewish National Home. They study 
Talmud and other religious subjects from eight to five every 
day, and devote very little time to arithmetic, writing and He- 
brew, the ‘‘secular” subjects. Since Hebrew is regarded as too 
sacred to be used for ordinary purposes, Yiddish is the language 
of instruction. 

It is easy to understand the reluctance of Palestine educa- 
tional authorities, among them Mizrahi leaders, to entrust the 
- education of the refugee children to such institutions. The orph- 
anages in their present state are no place for refugee children, 
nor can they be a solution for parentless native children. Indeed 
child welfare agencies rarely seek the cooperation of these 
institutions. 

Excellent as the Julian W. Mack Workshops, Meir Shfeyah 
and Ben Shemen are in meeting the needs of underprivileged 
children, they can furnish only a partial solution to the problem. 
Even if these institutions are enlarged or new ones established, 
the main difficulties will still remain: the lack of adequate edu- 
cation laws; the need for the education of parents, especially 
those of Oriental extraction; child labor laws which would for- 
bid the employment of minors especially young girls for house- 
hold service; and a school curriculum suitable for under- 
privileged children, 


CHAPTER VII 


ARAB EDUCATION 
a. THE GOVERNMENT PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Since the beginning of the British civil administration a 
public school system for Moslem children has developed in 
all the towns and many of the villages of Palestine. This 
system is maintained by the Government Department of Edu- 
cation. The organization of the Department is described in the 
following quotation from one of its annual reports: 

The Government Department of Education is controlled by a 
Director and Deputy Director (British N.N.). Under these officers 
the organization is divided into an Arab and Jewish section, each 
in charge of a Senior Inspector assisted by inspectors and assistant 
inspectors at the Central Office. The Arab public schools are di- 


rectly administered by the Department through four District In- 
spectors and their assistants.7° 


The Hebrew schools are under the inspection of the Depatt- 
ment, but are controlled directly by the Jewish Department of 
Education. 

During Sir Herbert Samuel’s administration a system of 
Opening new schools was inaugurated. Arab villages were in- 
vited to cooperate with the Government in providing elementary 
schools. The building and equipment were to be furnished by 
the inhabitants of the village and a teacher was to be paid and 
appointed by the Government. The results of this system dur- 
ing the first three years of his administration were summarized 
by Sir Herbert Samuel as follows: 


The Government announced in December, 1920 that it was pre- 
pared to undertake the cost of maintenance of a certain number of 
village schools, if the villages themselves would provide the build- 
ings. There ensued an active competition to obtain these new 
schools. In less than three years 190 wete established and the num- 
ber could have been largely increased if the financial situation had 
not compelled supervision of the programme.7® 
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The figure given by Sir Herbert Samuel is rather inconsistent 
with that quoted by the Government Department of Education. 
According to the Department’s cumulative table for the growth 
of Arab schools, given below in Table XI, the total number of 
new schools established during all the years of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s administration (1920-1925) was only 144 if we count 
the school year 1919-1920, or only seventy-one if we start with 
the school year 1920-1921 when his term of office began. These 
figures include town schools, which were established at full 
Government expense with almost no participation on the part 
of the local community.” 


TABLE XXI‘8 
ARAB PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE YEARS 1919-1926 


School Year Schools Teachers Pupils 
1919-1920 L 7a. 408 10,662 
1920-1921 244 525 16,442 
1921-1922 311 639 19,639 
1922-1923 314 672 19,331 
1923-1924 314 685 19,164 
1924-1925 314 685 19,881 
1925-1926 315 687 ASSET po 


The number of pupils increased during this period from 
10,662 pupils in 1919-1920 to 19,737 pupils in 1925-1926. 
However, the average number of pupils per school remained 
almost the same: about 62 in 1919-1920 and about 63 in 
1925-1926. 

~The education budget allotted by the Government during 
these years is given in Table XXII. Expenditures on education 
were increased 60 per cent during the second year of the civil 
administration, from L.E. 78,000 to L.E. 130,000, but decreased 
in the subsequent years. Of these appropriations only the small 
sum of about L.E. 2,500, beginning in 1922, were given as a 
grant to Jewish. education. However, since the total revenue 
of the Government began to increase as a result of increased 
Jewish immigration, the allotments for education increased ac- 
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cordingly, continuing to represent about the same percentage of 
the total budget of the Government—4 to 6 per cent. 
TABLE XXII 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON EDUCATION—1920-1926. 


Percentage of 


Financial Year Education Budget in L.E. Total Budget 
1920-1921 78,000 6.289 
1921-1922 130,000 6.98° 
1922-1923 114,000 6.29 
1923-1924 97,000 5.94 
1924-1925 100,099 5.54 
1925-1926 100,392 4.96 


By 1939-1940 the total Government budget for education was 
L.P. 265,869 of which L.P. 215,076 or 76.39 per cent was 
spent on Arab education and L.P. 50,793 or 23.61 per cent 
given as grant-in-aid to Jewish education. 

The procedure by which the Government established new 
schools or maintained existing schools in the villages only after 
the village itself voluntarily undertook building and equipment 
expenses, did not work out very satisfactorily. It prevented 
the establishment and maintenance of schools in many Arab 
villages which were not ready to undertake a cooperative effort. 
In some cases it even caused already established schools to 
close down as a result of the lack of necessary participation on 
the part of the local community. Furthermore, the Education 
Department lacked the funds to engage sufficient teaching per- 
sonnel for new schools and for additional classes in existing 
schools. From 314 in 1926 the number of Arab schools in- 
creased to 404 in 1941-42. However, the number of pupils 
almost tripled during this period, increasing from 19,737 in 
1926 to 56,558 in 1941-42, and the average number of pupils 
per school more than doubled, from 62 to 135. 

The curriculum of the Arab village school is that of a kinder- 
garten year and a three year primary school course. The weekly 
schedule is given in Table XXIII.* 
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TABLE XXIII 
WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF GOVERNMENT RURAL SCHOOLS 
Year 
Subjects 1st 2nd 3rd 
Religion and Reading 
of the Koran 6 7 9 
Arabic 12 12 11 
Arithmetic 6 6 5 
Hygiene 2 2 2 
History and Geography 3 4 4 
Nature Study 2 - ~ 
Physical Training 1 1 1 
Drawing 1 1 1 
Agricultural Instruction - 6 6 
Total weekly lessons 34 39 39 


The Government schools are intended primarily for Moslem 
children, since the missionary schools concern themselves with 
Christian Arab children. Of the total number of 71,309 Arab 
children that were attending school in 1941-1942, 56,558 were 
enrolled in the Government schools and 14,751 in private 
Moslem schools. The total enrollment of Moslem children for 
that year was 69,035 which means that 2,264 pupils or only 
about 4 ’per cent of the total enrollment were not Moslems. 


TABLE XXIV 
ARAB PUPILS (1941-1942) 


Schools Pupils 

Government Arab Public School System 404 56,558 
Moslem Private Schools 177 14,751 
Christian Schools 189 25,619 
Total 770 96,928 


1, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The educational system of the Government consists mainly 
of elementary schools. The period of elementary schooling 
averages about six years in Government town schools and four 
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to five years in Government village schools. The average in 
Moslem non-Government schools is believed to be less. 

The elementary schools consist of two parts, the lower ele- 
mentary cycle of five classes in towns and. four classes in vil- 
lages (including the pre-school kindergarten year) and the 
upper elementary cycle consisting of the fifth and sixth elemen- 
tary grades. The highest elementary class, the sixth year or what 
the government calls the seventh since it includes the pre-school 
year, existed in 1940 only in twenty boys’ and fifteen girls’ schools 
in towns. The enrollment in these schools was 865 boys and 
253 girls. In the village schools the situation was much worse. 

Of the 330 village schools, 302 included the full four years 
counting the pre-school year of the lower elementary course or — 
more. The highest elementary class was found in ten village 
schools. Even in the town schools the majority of the pupils do 
not proceed beyond the lower elementary school cycle. 

Most rural schools are ungraded schools with one or two 
teachers. The entrance of pupils deferred for lack of accommo- 
dation for one, two or three years, makes the age range in the 
lowest class wide and the average age of entry too high. The 
average length of school life is further reduced by the rather 
high number of “repeaters” in the lower elementary cycle. 

The curriculum of the rural public schools is predominantly 
Arabic and in the town schools English is given a great deal 
of emphasis. It is taught from the third grade on and occupies 
about 23 per cent of the total school time. 


2. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The only secondary government school is the Rashidiya Boys 
School in Jerusalem. The fourth high school year, the first 
matriculation class to exist in a government day school, was 
opened at this school in 1938-1939. Continuation classes on a 
secondary level existed in sixteen government town schools with 
an enrollment of 939 pupils in 1941-42. These figures also 
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included the students at the two Teachers Colleges of secon- 
dary school standing in Jerusalem. 


3. GOVERNMENT COLLEGE EDUCATION AND THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


a. The government Arab College in Jerusalem is a secondary 
school with a post-matriculation class for teacher training. In 
1939-1940 it had eighty-eight students of whom eighty were 
Moslems and eight Christians. 

b. Women’s Training College in Jerusalem with a four years’ 
course: first three years in Arabic follow a secondary school 
syllabus. In the fourth year the students numbering about 
fifteen are divided into two groups, kindergarten and class 
teachers. 

c. Women Rural Teachers’ Training Center in Rum Allah, 
opened in 1935 with a two years’ elementary school course and 
accommodated about 25 students in 1939-1940. The entry 
requirements are lower than at the Women’s College, the aim 
being to prepare girls to take charge of a village school of 
from thirty to forty children of various ages. 

This school graduates about twelve women students a year. 
In 1940 a third year was added making the school’s a three year 
course. 


4, AGRICULTURE AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


a. The Kadoorie School for Arabs is the only government 
school to furnish agricultural training to Arab students. 
Founded in 1931 and maintained with funds bequeathed to the 
Palestine government by the late Sir Ellis Kadoorie, an Iraqi 
Jew, the school provides a two years’ course in the theory and 
practice of agriculture. 

b. The government trade school for Arabs in Haifa, provides 
training in carpentry, blacksmithing and auto repair. In 1939- 
1940 there were thirty-six and thirty-eight students in the first 
and second years respectively. 
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5. GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIIPS TO ARAB 
STUDENTS 


The government allocates yearly scholarship grants for the 
maintenance of Arab students abroad. Before the war, nine 
students were studying in England, six in the Lebanon, at the 
American University of Beirut, four in Egypt and two in Pal- 
estine. Almost no scholarships are pranies by the government 
to Jewish students. 


b. PRIVATE MOSLEM SCHOOLS 


There were 177 schools and 14,751 pupils in the Moslem 
private schools in 1941-1942. Ten of the schools and one 
orphanage were controlled by the Supreme Moslem Council. 
With the exception of two, all Moslem schools are of the ele- 
mentary type. Most of them are “Kuthabs” in which Koran 
reading and writing are taught. The majority, according to the 
government’s report, are old-fashioned and inefficient. 

The most important of the Moslem schools are the Rawbat 
Al Ma’aret College in Jerusalem and the Najah School of 
Nablus. Both of these schools include three classes of secondary 
school standing. 


c. CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SCHOOLS 


The church afhliation of the Christian Missionary schools 
were as follows: 


TABLE XXV 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SCHOOLS 1941-19422 
Group Schools Pupils 
Catholic 116 16,091 
Protestant 31 4,781 
Orthodox 31 3,800 
Others ial 947 


Totals 189 25,619 
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About 10,000 of the pupils are maintained by Palestinian 
church organizations while the rest are maintained by foreign 
organizations and religious bodies. ) | 

The schools and pupils maintained by foreign organizations 
and religious bodies are as follows: 


TABLE XXVI 


DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARY SCHOOLS BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


19338 

Group Schools Pupils 
French 36 6,147 

_ British ae 2,808 
German 19 2,233 
Italian 16 2,173 
American 3 478.- 
Swedish 1 267 


94 14,106 — 


In all these schools the language of instruction is that of the 
particular church group associated with the institution. The 
following summary shows the number of secondary schools 
according to languages of instruction: 


TABLE XXVII® 


LANGUAGES OF INSTRUCTION IN THE MISSIONARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary 


Missionary Schools Schools Classes Pupils 
Teaching in English vata Cs 56 1,013 
French 2 35 BAL 

German 5 9 87 

Greek 1 3 17 

Italian 4 10 93 

Arabic 4 5 51 

Armenian 1 4 33 


oe 


39 122 1,865 
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By way of summary, the schools and pupils of the tri-religious 
system of schools in Palestine are presented in the two follow- 
ing tables. Table XXVIII shows the development of the Mos- 
lem, Jewish and Christian schools from 1920 to 1942 and Table 
XXIX the percentages of children attending schools according 
to religion, locality, age and sex. 


TABLE XXVIII 


PupiL ENROLLMENT IN ALL ARAB, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


School Year 
1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 
1926-1927 
1927-1928 
1928-1929 
1929-1930 
1930-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1933 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1938 
1938-1939 
1939-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1942 


DURING 1920-1942. 


Moslems 
18,126 
21,687 
20,924 
21,635 
20,806 
22559 
23,937 
24,848 
Pay BO AT 
27,624 
30,535 
33,100 
36,175 
40,088 
45,942 
54,037 
54,066 
62,710 
63,190 
66,936 
68,149 
69,035 


Christians 


7,431 
11,913 
13,722 
14,985 
18,048 
15,108 
15,567 
14,271 
14,935 
14,838 
16,966 
16,760 
16,836 
17,454 
19,766 
20,881 
22,410 
22,921 
23,523 
25,307 
24,941 
25,808 


Others 
417 
286 
330 
Jue 
376 
620 
626 
580 
D9 
584 
595 
625 
72 
880 
762 
840 
716 
703 
423 
807 


Jews 
17,244 
18,145 
18,535 
21,454 
25,580 
26,849 
27,040 
28,844 
39,073 
31,418 
34,154 
35,228 
38,337 
44,829 
52,3263 
61,173 
68,182 
72,403 
FD ZT. 
83,478 
84,051 
86,626 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CULTURAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATIONAL 
CRITERIA 


a. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE ARAB 
COMMUNITY IN PALESTINE 


The differences among the Moslem, Jewish and Christian 
systems of education described above are perplexing. These 
differences are hardly due to varying degrees of economic 
prosperity. Indeed in comparative national wealth the Arabs 
are still much ahead of the Jews and with the proper urge for 
better education the Arabs might well mobilize some of their 
own resources to supplement the meagre funds provided by 
the Government. The reasons for their neglect are the low 
cultural level of Palestinian Arabs; lack of adequate professional 
and lay leadership in education and the rather low cultural 
standards and educational criteria provided by the neighboring 
Arab countries. | 

The Arab population in Palestine is predominantly rural. 
Town life, in the European sense, developed to a limited degree 
during the last twenty-five years. During that period the urban 
population increased by over 84 per cent (from 181,000 in 
1918 to 335,000 in 1942) and Arab economy ceased to be 
purely agrarian. In 1941 Arab industrial products in Palestine 
amounted to four million pounds against Arab agricultural 
products of six and a half million pounds. Arab industries, how- 
ever, are still in a primitive stage of development and produce 
mainly consumer’s goods, 80 per cent consumer’s goods and 
20 per cent capital goods. Jewish industries produce 50 per 
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cent capital goods and 50 per cent consumer’s goods. Total 
Jewish industrial products amounted to 40 million pounds and 
agricultural produce to 5 million pounds. 

The standard of living of the Palestinian worker is consid- 
erably higher than that of workers in the neighboring Arab 
countries. Before the war the daily income of an unskilled 
worker in Egypt was 30 to 50 mills, in Syria 40 to 60 mills, in 
Iraq 20 to 30 mills, and in Palestine 80 to 120. 

During the war the daily wage of skilled Arab workers in 
Palestine rose to 350-600 mills, equal to the pay of a skilled 
Jewish worker. In Egypt, however, the daily wage varies from 
70 to 200 mills, in Syria from 150 to 300 mills and in Iraq 
from 70 to 200 mills. 

This difference in wage standards between Palestine Arab 
workers and those in other Arab countries is undoubtedly a 
result of the higher standard of living introduced by the Jewish 
population and the influence of organized Jewish labor—the 
Histadruth. In those projects where Jews and Arabs work to- 
gether the wages of Arab and Jewish workers are equal. There 
is an eight hour working day with additional pay for overtime, 
as well as annual leave and compensation upon dismissal. 

Arab agriculture, though still very primitive, has made great 
progress in the last twenty-five years. The nineteen thousand 
dunams of Arab-owned orange groves in 1922 grew to 144,000 
dunams in 1940. During this period the production of vege- 
tables increased ninefold and grain production almost doubled. 
The annual income of an Arab farmer in Palestine is now three 
times as high as that of a farmer in Egypt and five times as 
high as that of a farmer in Iraq. 

The Arab peasants were and still remain the overwhelming 
majority of the Palestinian Arabs.. They exercise a dominating 
influence upon the urban population and determine the whole 
social structure of the Arab population, which has grown from 
close to 600,000 in 1920 to over a million in 1944. 
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Life in the Arab village has not changed much in the last 
twenty-five years. It is still patriarchal. The father reigns 
supreme over the members of his family, his wives and children. 
An Arab family is part of a larger unit—the Hamouleh, or 
clan, which consists of a group of families related to each other. 
The clan in turn has a family head whose power over all the 
members is very great, including expulsion of a rebel member 
from the village at great danger to his life and property. 

A village has a number of clans, among the heads of which a 
state of perpetual rivalry may exist so that the entire village 
population may be split up into factions. Each clan, on the 
other hand, will seek alliances with clans in other villages form- _ 
ing a regional association of clans which in time becomes tied 
through blood relationship. The head of such an association 
assumes absolute power over his clans similar to that with which 
the head of each clan is invested. Further alliances are formed 
in this way so that the entire country is covered by a network 
of two or three clan associations, tied by inter-family connec- 
tions. The best known families of this sort in Palestine are the 
Husseini’s and the Nashashibi’s. 

This system developed under the Turks who found it con- 
venient for purposes of local administration and the collection 
of taxes. The British administration did not see fit to change 
this system, which would have entailed complicated administra- 
tive problems; hence it has remained almost unchanged in 
spite of the abuses and disadvantages which such a system 1s 
bound to entail. 

The position of Moslem women is well known. Custom 
prescribes that a man must buy the girl he wants to marry from 
her father. The struggle to save enough money to buy himself 
a wife often take the best years of a man’s life. On the other 
hand those that can afford it, may buy more than one wife, 
which often leads to serious household troubles. All this has 
a profound effect upon Arab social and economic life. The ac- 
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quired wife or wives are subjected to virtual slavery with the 
result that the attitude to work among the Arabs is generally 
negative. Where no hired labor is employed, the burden of 
work falls upon the women and children. The wealthier the 
man is, the more he despises labor and those who engage in it. 
Only commercial occupations are considered honorable to some 
extent, and the professions which have thus far been entered 
by very few Arabs. 


b. ARAB EDUCATION IN THE NEIGHBORING 
COUNTRIES 


Arab education in Palestine can draw little inspiration from 
the achievements in public education of the independent Arab 
countries: Egypt, Iraq and Syria. In all these countries, too, 
education is very much affected by diverse racial elements and 
religious rivalries, and is constantly associated with politics. 
With the rise and fall of political parties the Ministry of 
Education shifts from one party to another. Every such change 
upsets and even demoralizes the schools. Each new minister 
tends to reverse the decisions of his predecessors. Administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers are retired or shifted from one 
part of the country to the other. 


1. EGYPT 


The problem of combating mass illiteracy is in the forefront 
in every Arab country. Though the principle of free and com- 
pulsory education was adopted in the Egyptian constitution of 
1923, the present allotment for education—7 to 8 per cent of 
the total national budget—is entirely inadequate for the 
achievement of that goal. Moreover, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation spends two dollars for secondary education against every 
dollar for elementary education; allowing one hundred dollars 
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per annum for a secondary school student, it gives only four 
dollars per annum for an elementary pupil. The Government 
is intent on serving the intelligentsia and the middle class 
rather than the laborers and the peasantry, its objective being 
the preparation of candidates for government posts and the 
professions. 

As to the quality of education offered in the elementary 
schools and particularly in those of the rural areas, a survey of 
elementary education carried out in 1935 by the Ministry of 
Education showed that even after five years of schooling many 
of the children were hardly able to read and write. Another 
indication of the degree of retardation of the Egyptian people 
is the educational level of their community leaders: 25 per cent 
of the “Omdehs” (mayors) and 80 per cent of the ‘“Sheikhs” 
(assistant mayors) are illiterates. 

As to the general organization of education in Egypt, there 
are two systems of schools running parallel to each other, one 
the so-called European system modeled after the French and 
crowned by a westernized University and the other medieval in 
character and predominantly theological culminating in Al- 
Azhar University. The latter system is supposed to take care 
of all peasant children between seven and eleven and to be con- 
cerned with the three R’s only. There is no point at which the 
two systems meet, and the peasant child is thus prevented from 
climbing the educational ladder provided by the “European” 
system. By the time he is graduated he is eleven years of age 
and is too old and unprepared to enter the elementary school 
of the European system.*" 


2. IRAQ 


The standards of public education in Iraq, the second Arab 
country to achieve independence from the British (1930), are 
even lower than that of Egypt. The political independence of 
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Iraq has meant the disappearance of British influence from the 
Ministry of Education. British educational policies in Iraq had 
received a violent setback when during the political and reli- 
gious disturbances of 1920 practically all the new schools for 
Arabs established by the Government department of education 
under Mr. Humphrey Bowman, were burnt and destroyed. 

In 1936 there were only ten kindergartens in Iraq and no 
nursery schools. Of those attending schools, thousands of chil- 
dren were enrolled in hundreds of Quran schools. The age 
range in these schools is from three to twelve or more years and 
their main object is to teach the reading of the Quran, the com- 
mon prayers and writing. 

The school population of Iraq is between one fifth to one 
sixth of the total number of children of school age. The ele- 
mentary schools are classified into primary schools with four 
grades or less and elementaty schools with five or six grades. 
Most of the primary schools are in the villages, while the 
majority of the elementary schools are in the towns. Post ele- 
mentaty education is divided into intermediate and secondary 
schools. The number of intermediate schools in 1935-1936 was 
twenty-eight with 5,147 pupils and the number of secondary 
schools was seven with 1,023 students.*® 

Iraq is dependent on other countries for higher education. 
Iraqi students attend universities in Syria, Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany and Turkey. Some students 
are beginning to assume positions of importance in various Gov- 
ernment departments, particularly in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and are now doing the work that was done previously 
by foreigners. 


3. SYRIA 


The Lebanese Christians and Syrian Moslems enjoy com- 
paratively better educational systems than those of their co-re- 
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ligionists in all other countries in the Near East. The reason 
for this is not so much effort on the part of the native popula- 
tion to achieve higher cultural standards but rather the activi- 
ties of the many American and European educational institu- 
tions in existence in Syria even before 1914. 

The public school system occupies a rather minor position in 
both Levant states. Though they have grown considerably dur- 
ing the last two decades, the public schools accommodate 
fewer than half of the children attending schools. The majority 
of school children are enrolled in private schools founded and 
maintained by religious authorities. These private schools play 
a dominant part in the educational life of the.country. Of the 
74,200 private school pupils in 1930 only about 20 per cent 
attended Moslem private schools, while the great majority 
were enrolled in schools maintained by Catholic and Orthodox 
churches. The proportion of children of school age receiving 
instruction was estimated in 1930 to be 51 per cent for the boys 
and 28.7 per cent for the girls.*° 

The private schools are very much under the influence of the 
foreign schools. Among the latter, the French schools are most 
important in respect to quality and number of students enrolled. 
A group of important institutions for professional and higher 
learning was established by the French. Of the American 
schools in the Levant, the American University at Beirut, off- 
cially recognized by the New York State Board of Regents, is 
the most important and best known. Its elementary and pre- 
paratory school facilities attract not only Syrian but outside 
students. A great many Palestinian students, mostly Christian 
Arabs, have gotten their professional training at this University. 

Most foreign schools are of a predominantly missionary 
character. For the Jewish children the Alliance Israelite main- 
tains a number of well attended schools at Beirut, Saida, Aleppo 
and Damascus. 

In 1934 there were seven secondary schools with 1404 stud- 
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ents in Syria. The whole school population for the country 
at that time was divided as follows: 


Schools Pupils 
Public schools 648 73,689 
Private schools 1,145 87,157 
Foreign schools 610 31,092 
2,403 218,741 


Of the total number of pupils, 118,550 were Christians of 
whom only 10,329 attended the Government schools. Of the 
80,815 Moslem children 54,471 were enrolled in Government 
schools. 

Ini the Republic of Lebanon which is predominantly Chris- 
tian, private and missionary schools are in the majority. There 
is no higher Government school but the country is well provided 
with private and foreign higher schools and colleges. The num- 
ber of illiterates is not very different from that in Syria but 
almost all boys of school age and about 30 per cent of the girls 
go to school.*° This situation is very similar to that prevailing 
among the Christian Arabs in Palestine. 

Christian missionary institutions are undoubtedly the best 
schools in the Arab countries. They serve Christian Arab chil- 
dren more or less adequately but are regarded with suspicion 
and very often resentment by many Moslem leaders. Com- 
paratively few Moslem pupils are enrolled in these schools and 
those that are, have entered for lack of choice and against the 
very deep-rooted sentiments of the Moslem community. The 
influence of these schools upon Moslem education is, therefore, 
more indirect than direct; they serve as models for the Govern- 
ment schools. | 


c. JEWISH EDUCATION AND DIASPORA JUDAISM 


1. Palestine and Zionism in Jewish Education in the Diaspora. 


Given political calm, the Jewish school system is bound to 
exercise a profound influence not only upon Arab education in 
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Palestine and the Near East, but also on Jewish education in 
the Diaspora. While the Christian schools are looked upon 
as foreign institutions of a missionary nature, the Jewish system 
of education will eventually be looked upon by the Arabs as 
there to stay. Its purpose always was to serve the Jewish com- 
munity only, without any missionary ideas. Whatever coopera- 
tion with Arab education will develop in time, will be on the 
basis of the good neighborliness of two peoples living together 
rather than on that of philanthropy. Furthermore, local needs 
will eventually find better expression in a native Jewish educa- 
tional system than in any system of schools dependent material- 
ly and culturally on sources from abroad. 

As for the Diaspora, Torah and Palestine have been the 


foundation of Jewish education throughout the many centuries . 


of Jewish history. They have constituted the central idea of 
every school textbook, from the Bible to the latest Hebrew 
reader. Palestine has always been the bridge between the past 
and present in Jewish life, and is constantly referred to in the 
study of every subject in the Jewish school curriculum, whether 
this be the Bible, Talmud, Hebrew literature, Jewish history, or 
the prayer book, synagogue services, customs and ceremonies 
and current events. 

All these subjects of study are both religious and national in 
character. Up to sixty years ago, the core subjects of- Jewish 
education were the Talmud and Rabbinic literature, with an 
emphasis that was primarily religious. The Haskalah move- 
ment, however, dealt a staggering blow to this limited view of 
Jewish learning and caused the creation of the “Heder Methu- 
kon’’—the improved Heder, which, in turn, was the forerunner 
of the national Hebrew school. While in Western Europe the 
reforms advocated by the German Jewish leaders of the Has- 
kalah movement led to assimilation, in Eastern Europe the same 
movement resulted in a positive program of reconstruction 
along nationalist lines. New schools based on broader pro- 
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grams of teaching, including secular subject matter, came into 
being. Then the rise of modern Zionism gave them both scope 
and direction. The extent of this Zionist impetus to Jewish | 
education both in Eastern Europe and the United States is 
briefly outlined in the ensuing discussion. 


2. IN EASTERN EUROPE 


For the Hovevei Zion, the pre-Herzlian Zionists of Russia, 
the assurance to Palestine and Hebrew of a central place in 

Jewish education became a matter of prime importance. The 
‘Zionist-centered school in Palestine and the revival of Hebrew 
in Palestine can also be traced directly to these early Zionists, 
and it is they who gave assistance to the early Zionist schools 
in Palestine and helped them consolidate into one unified sys- 
tem of education. 

There were many leading Zionists who considered Jewish 
education in the Diaspora countries a dynamic force in the edu- 
cation of the Jewish masses for Palestine. Resolutions to this 
effect were passed at a number of Zionist congresses. A resolu- 
tion passed by the Fourteenth Congress is characteristic of many 
others and reads as follows: 

(1) Majority Proposal: The Fourteenth Congress emphatically 
reaffirms the necessity for the predominance of the Hebrew language 
in the Jewish schools in the Diaspora and obligates the leaders of 
the Zionist Federations of all tendencies to devote special attention 
to the revival of the Hebrew language. 

(2) Minority Proposal: The Fourteenth Congress reaffirms .the 
necessity for the predominance of the Hebrew language in the 
Jewish schools in the Diaspora, and obligates the Executive and 
the heads of the Zionist bodies of all tendencies to devote particular 
attention to the work of the Tarbut Society in the countries of the 


Diaspora. (Resolutions of the XIVth Zionist Congress, Vienna, 
August 1925—p. 31-32). 


In the European countries, Zionist organizations have not 
only helped finance Hebrew all-day schools, but also set up the 
necessary administrative machinery for them. Jewish education 
in Russia up to the First World War was in the hands of the 
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Obshestvo Rasprostranenia Prosvestenia (Society for Advance- 
ment of Education)—an organization in charge of schools in 
which the main language of instruction was Russian, with cet- 
tain hours devoted to Jewish studies in Hebrew or Yiddish. 
The Zionists, and especially the Hebraists among them, were 
not very happy with these schools and with the leadership of 
the society, whom they suspected of being partial to Yiddish. 
The Zionists, to counteract the influence of the schools of the 
Society, formed an organization of their own, the Hovevei 
Sfath Ever, which with its limited funds, proceeded to organize 
Hebrew all-day schools. The controversy between the two 
organizations became especially acute in the years 1914-1917 
when refugee children evacuated from Poland and Galicia 
began to arrive in the Ukraine and Great Russia. The Society 
insisted that those refugee children should be taught in Yiddish 
and the Hovevei Sfath Ever insisted on Hebrew. This incident 
released new energy on the part of the Hovevei Sfath Ever: 
at the beginning of 1917, with the outbreak of the Russian 
Revolution, it reconstituted itself into the Tarbuth movement 
which undertook to guide and stimulate all the Hebrew and 
cultural-Zionist work in Russia. 

One of the first steps of Tarbuth was to organize the Hebrew 
teaching profession. The Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, which by that time had fallen almost completely under 
the influence of the protagonists of Yiddish, lost its influence 
with the Hebrew teachers. The final split between the Yiddish 
and Hebrew teachers came at the Teachers Conference in Len- 
ingrad called in 1917 by the Society. The Yiddish teachers 
came out at this convention for an uncompromising Yiddish 
school program and the Hebrew teachers for a total Hebrew 
all-day school program. With the help of the Tarbuth office, 
the Hebrew teachers seceded and organized an association of 
their own—Hamoreh which became an affiliate of the Tarbuth 
Organization. In a very short time, a large system of Tarbuth 
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schools came into being in Russia. In the Ukraine in 1918, 
during the German occupation, there was hardly a Jewish com- 
munity that did not have either a Hebrew kindergarten, all-day 
school or high-school. In Kiev alone during that time, there 
were established with the help of Hillel Zlatopolsky and his 
daughter, Mrs. S. Persitz, a Teachers Institute, a school for 
Hebrew kindergartens, courses for teachers in training, post- 
graduate courses for high-school teachers, and evening classes. 

With the Bolshevist revolution, all this educational work 
came to a sudden stop. The Hebrew schools were closed by 
decree and the Zionists and Hebraists were either arrested or 
fled the country. A number of important Hebrew educators 
escaped to Poland and in 1921 organized a central Tarbuth 
office in Warsaw. The new organization took over the work 
of the education department of the Zionist Organization of 
Poland and proceeded with the organization of local Tarbuth 
groups all over the country. It administered the Hebrew all- 
day schools established previously by the Zionist Organization, 
organized a Hebrew Teachers Association and established edu- 
cational machinery for the training of teachers and for curricu- 
lum revision. In 1922, only a very short time after the Tarbuth 
was organized, it had succeeded in gathering under its aegis 
227 elementary all-day schools, twenty-nine kindergartens, four 
high-schools and four vocational schools, with a total enroll- 
ment of 34,230 pupils and a total budget of 64,070,000 marks 
a month. All these schools were supported by district Tarbuth 
organizations to the extent of from 25 to 75 percent of their 
monthly budget.** Part of these funds came in the early twen- 
ties from the Joint Distribution Committee and the rest from 
donations, memberships, fees, allotments from local Kehilloth 
and a small subsidy from the Polish government. 

The Tarbuth schools were organized by the General and 
Labor Zionists. In matters of orthodox observances, they could 
not satisfy the Orthodox and Agudath Israel elements, which 
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later organized schools of their own: Yavneh by the Mizrahi 
and Beith Jacob by the Agudah. In 1937 the number of Tar- 
buth schools in Poland was 349 with 42,241 pupils. All in all 
70,000 children or 11.66 percent of the total number of Polish — 
Jewish children received an all-day Hebrew education. The 
great majority of Jewish children in Poland were in the free 
Polish public schools and hardly received any Jewish educa- 
tion at all. This was true not only of children from assimilated 
homes but even of Zionist parents, as indicated by the follow- 
ing resolution passed at one of the Tarbuth Annual Pedagogic 
conferences: 
The Conference calls upon the Hebrew teachers for an unrelent- 
ing struggle against those of the Zionists who do not send their 


children to the Hebrew schools. A press campaign for the fulfil- 
ment of this elementary Zionist obligation is to be started.® 


In Eastern Europe, life for a Jew was never too easy and 
Hebrew all-day education was motivated by the idea of even- 
tual migration to and settlement in Palestine. Intensive Hebrew 
education was consequently a fundamental part of the general 
“hachsharah” or preparation for Eretz Israel. The organiza- 
tional set-up of Zionist education in the countries of Eastern 
Europe was along more or less uniform lines. With the help 
of the Zionists an afhliate organization concerned with Hebrew 
and Zionist education was usually formed. This body in turn 
proceeded to mobilize all the resources of the Zionist move- 
ment for an intensive education program. It organized the 
Hebrew teaching profession and set up local cultural organ- 
izations. 

Inasmuch as the majority of Zionist leaders in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries were themselves Hebraists, many of them 
scholars of note, Zionist leadership was very often synonomous 
with the leadership of Hebraic groups. Thus the Hovevei Zion 
of Russia were almost synonomous with the Hovevei Sfath 
Ever and were under the common leadership of Zionists like 
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Ussishkin, Ahad Ha’Am and others. The same pattern con- 
tinued in 1917 when the Hovevei Sfath Ever assumed the 
Tarbuth form of organization. Every member of Tarbuth was 
also a member of the Zionist Organization and every Zionist 
was a protagonist of intensive Hebrew education. This held 
true not only in pre-Bolshevist Russia, but also in pre-Nazi 
Poland, Lithuania and Rumania. | 

East European Jewry gave Palestine the best it had in men 
and in spirit. In their dire need today the remnants of 
European Jewry look to Palestine for their physical salvation 
and for help in the cultural rehabilitation of what will be left 
of the Jewish communities in Europe. Hundreds of Palestinian 
teachers and community workers have volunteered for service 
in the devastated Jewish areas, and after receiving special train- 
ing will proceed to where their help will be most needed. 
Intensive preparations are now under way in Palestine to re- 
ceive and absorb hundreds of thousands of the remaining East 
European Jews. The Palestine educational system, too, it is 
hoped, will be called upon to do its utmost for tens of thou- 
sands of immigrant children. 


3, THE UNITED STATES 


The pattern of Zionist responsibility for Jewish education 
which was natural for Hebrew Zionist education in Eastern 
Europe, could not take root in American Zionism. Some Amer- 
ican Zionist leaders were not as vitally concerned with Jewish 
education, being themselves removed from the sources of 
Jewish life and learning. They were primarily political 
Zionists; and Ahad Ha’Amism, in the sense of saving Juda- 
ism in the Diaspora, was not their creed. They hardly en- 
visaged Zionism in America as dependent on the kind of Jew- 
ish education given to their children and left Jewish education 
to the professional educator, who, in turn, had to look to the 
philanthropic federations or Welfare Funds for support and 
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encouragement. While in Europe Jewish education was the 
primary responsibility of the Kehillah, in America, where there 
is no Kehillah type of organization, it was left to the individual 
laymen and parent and it was they who were charged with the 
provision of educational opportunities for the Jewish children 
of the community. These Baalei Bathim were indeed in large 
measure responsible for the establishment of the present com- 
munal Jewish schools. The majority of them were orthodox 
Jews who saw in Jewish education the main area of their com- 
munal responsibilities. Being observant Jews they emphasized 
the importance of Jewish learning as the basis of traditional 
Jewish life. Thus it was the orthodox laymen and the ortho- 
dox rabbi who concentrated on intensive Jewish education. 
This cannot be said of many of the Conservative rabbis. These, 
as well as the Reform Rabbis, were concerned less with the 
communal aspects of Jewish education and more with their 
own congregations. They saw the whole of Jewish life as 
centered around the synagogue and they were more concerned 
with their own schools than with communal educational mat- 
ters. , 

There was one vital period in the history of American 
Zionist education—a few years after the end of the last World 
War. A Department of Education was established in 1918 by 
the Pittsburgh Convention of the Zionist Organization of 
America with Henrietta Szold as secretary and Emanuel Neu- 
mann as Director. The Department had a three-fold program: 
(1) Coordination and intensification of the educational activi- 
ties of the various organizations like Young Judaea, the Inter- 
collegiate Zionist Youth Association, the Hadassah School, 
and all the publications and periodicals of these organizations; 
(2) the introduction and development of new forms of educa- 
tional and cultural activity in the ranks of organized Zionists; 
and (3) the attempt, in cooperation with other agencies, to 
improve the condition of Jewish education generally. 
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Improvement and encouragement of Jewish education was 
thus to be an important part of Zionist activity. In addition to 
the publication of a Hebrew journal, the Department of Educa- 
tion worked out an inclusive plan of work with the Hebrew 
schools and issued the following call to American Zionists: 

The Department of Education now calls upon all Zionists to give 
their wholehearted support to the realization of this program. The 
conviction must be strengthened and deepened that all this educa- 
tional work is an essential and integral part of the Zionist activity 
of every District Organization, as well as of every Zionist society, 
camp, club, or other Zionist group. No effort should be omitted 


to impress this fact upon the minds of all Zionists, and to assure 
their active participation in the work. 


The great plans which Miss Szold had for Zionist education 
in America did not materialize. The Department lasted only 
until 1920 and after that the responsibility of the Zionist 
Organization of America to Zionist and Hebrew education ex- 
pressed itself primarily in the form of subsidies to Zionist 
youth organizations and occasional subventions for Zionist and 
Hebrew cultural activities. In 1937, in response to the press- 
ing demands of Zionists throughout the country, a Department 
of Education was again established—this time with a curtailed 
budget and a program limited to the needs of the Districts 
and Youth Organizations. But neither this Department nor 
the Department of Youth and Education that succeeded it in 
1940 were intended to be concerned with Jewish education 
as such. | 

The situation changed for the better in 1943, when the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Zionist Organization was enlarged 
and became more active under the chairmanship of Rabbi 
Simon Greenberg. With a special appropriation voted by the 
Forty-Sixth Zionist Convention, the Education Committee dur- 
ing 1943-1944 carried out an intensive study of the needs of 
Zionist education in America. Dr. Samuel Dinin made a sur- 
vey of the education activities of the Zionist Districts and 
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Zionist Youth Organizations and Dr. Noah Nardi, of the 
place of Palestine and Zionism in Jewish schools and of the 
Jewish Day Schools in America. The survey (a printed report 
of about 100,000 words) was presented to and approved by 
the Forty-seventh Zionist Convention at a special session de- 
voted to this purpose. The recommendations called for the 
establishment of a Department of Education which would co- 
ordinate and enlarge the scope of the present education activ- 
ities of the Zionist Organization of America and encourage the 
establishment of new Jewish day schools in America. The 
Zionist Executive acting on this resolution, allocated the sum 
of $10,000 for the second half of 1944-45 with the understand- 
ing that the minimum yearly budget of the proposed depart- 
ment be $50,000. 

The Department is now in the process of organization. Its 
services to Zionism and Palestine will assume special signifi- 
cance after the war, when direct contact with Palestine will 
be reestablished. American Jewry will then be called upon to 
contribute its utmost in terms of both material and political 
help for Palestine. It will be necessary to establish a large 
Halutz movement in America. For all these activities an in- 
tensive Zionist education program will be most essential. 


4. CULTURAL DIASPORA STANDARDS AND 
JEWISH EDUCATION 


The help of the Jewish people to the Yishuv was and will 
always continue to be both material and spiritual. Palestine 
will not and should not do without the cultural contributions 
of the Diaspora. Large as the Jewish community in Palestine 
may eventually become, there will always remain the need for 
cultural interchange. Without this interchange Jewish educa- 
tion in Palestine could never have reached its present standards. 
This was felt especially during the last war when the very 
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small Jewish community of that time was completely isolated 
from the outside world. The cultural level, particularly in the 
older colonies, greatly deteriorated at that time, and had it 
not been for the influx of immigrants immediately after the 
war, these colonies would not have recovered culturally as 
quickly as they did. 

- There is hardly a country in the world without Jews and 
there is hardly a Jewish community in the world that has not 
contributed to the human material and cultural strains of 
present-day Jewish Palestine. This may be seen particularly in 
the diverse backgrounds of the present generation of Pales- 
tinian teachers. According to a questionnaire circulated in 
1928 by the Teachers Association, 33 per cent were born in 
Russia, 24 per cent in Poland, 17 per cent in sixteen other coun- 
tries and only 26 per cent in Palestine. This picture has prob- 
ably changed ‘considerably since 1928. More and more Pales- 
tinian-born teachers are being turned out yearly by the different 
teachers’ training institutions; but they are still outnumbered 
by the hundreds of teacher-immigrants absorbed into the sys- 
tem, particularly in the secondary schools. Immigrant teachers 
must pass stringent license requirements and examinations set 
by the Jewish educational authorities who are reluctant to 
accept them before they have become acclimated to the condi- 
tions of the country. 

Many advanced educational theories originating in the West- 
ern world and in Russia, have found their way to Palestine 
through teacher-immigrants even before they became popular 
in their countries of origin. Thus Shetsky’s experiments with 
children’s villages around Moscow in the early twenties, 
brought over to Palestine by one of his associates, started ex- 
perimentation along those lines and greatly influenced the 
present children’s villages in Palestine. In the same way the 
“complex’’ method of teaching used in Russia at that time and 
the stress there upon socially useful activities in the schools 
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were carried over to Palestine and introduced into the collective 
settlement. | | 

The Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy of education and the 
Thorndike-Terman measurement movement both found their 
way to Palestine soon after they originated in America. One of 
Prof. Kilpatrick’s most ardent followers, Dr. I. B. Berkson, was 
Director of the Education Department of the Vaad Leumi from 
1927 to 1934, and though he was preoccupied with administra- 
tive matters and the arduous task of balancing the education 
budget and paying teachers’ back salaries, he nevertheless did 
not miss any opportunity to encourage experimentation along 
the lines of progressive education and the project method of 
teaching. Dr. Kilpatrick’s ideas were further popularized by 
another of his able pupils, Dr. A. M. Dushkin, lecturer from 
1935 to 1939 in Principles and Methods of Education at the 
Education Department of the Hebrew University. 

These two and many more Jewish educators trained in Amer- 
ican and European universities have helped to introduce the 
best of the modern educational practices into the Palestinian 
schools. Special mention should be made of a number of Pales- 
tinian teachers who, after studying in America, mainly at 
Teachers College, returned to their classrooms full of zeal for 
progressive methods of instruction and quantitative analysis 
of pupils’ achievement. 

On the pre-school level, too, new and experimental theories 
of kindergartening were introduced, such as Froebel’s, Mon- 
tessori’s, the Natural System, and even Rabindranath Tagore’s 
method. In the kindergarten, as in the elementary school, no 
single new theory of education was adopted in toto, but both 
the kindergarten and the elementary school were profoundly 
affected by many of their general principles. 

Immigrant teachers brought with them to Palestine high 
standards of scholarship, both Hebraic and general. Eminent 
Hebrew poets, writers, scholars and scientists found themselves 
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compelled to enter the teaching profession in order to support 
themselves in the new land. They became secondary and even 
elementary school teachers. This resulted in some cases during 
the first period of their adjustment, in inadequate handling of 
classroom routine but it brought the academic standard of the 
schools to high levels. 

The question of lowering these high standards and making 
them commensurate with the economic resources of the coun- 
try has been pressed time and again by the Government. It 
has suggested lowering the salary scale of elementary school 
teachers and doing away with the seventh and eighth years of 
the elementary schools. Despite the Government’s insistence 
on these demands and frequent withholding of the grant-in-aid 
to the Jewish schools as punishment for their rejection, the 
Jewish community has stood firm for maintaining the high 
academic standards of its schools. 

This may serve as an indication that the gap between the 
two systems of education, Arab and Jewish, with their pro- 
found differences in standards and criteria cannot be breached 
by the cultural “leveling down” policy of the Government. The 
presence of a highly developed system of education side by side 
with an undeveloped one can become a blessing for the latter 
provided there is a desire on the part of its leaders to reach for 
higher standards and a cooperative attitude on the part of the 
leaders of the more advanced system. Such a situation can 
hardly develop without the aid of the Government which thus 
far has not encouraged contact between the two systems. 


CHAPTER IX 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 


a. HEBREW INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Higher education in Palestine is centered around the Hebrew 
Institute of Technology in Haifa and the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. The Institute was founded in 1912 by a Russian 
Zionist, Wolf Wissotzky, with the help of the late Mr. Jacob 
Schiff of New York, the Jewish National Fund and the Hilfs- 
verein. It started as a trade school and has rapidly grown to 
a leading technological institution. Today it comprises an engi- 
neering college of university standing, a technical high school 
for the training of mechanics and skilled craftsmen, extension 
course for vocational training and a nautical school affiliated 
with the technical high school for the training of personnel for 
the navy and merchant marine. The Institute is open to all re- 
gardless of race or religion and‘a number of Palestinian Arabs 
are enrolled in it. It is the only first-rate technical school in the 
Near East. 

The Engineering College consists of three departments, 
Architecture, Civil Engineering and Industrial Engineering; the 
latter is divided into three divisions: mechanical, electrical, and 
chemical engineering. The total number of students is about 
five hundred. The final examinations are equivalent to those 
given for the British degree of Bachelor of Science and are held 
under the supervision of the Palestine Government. Among 
the twenty-seven members of the senior teaching staff there are 
scientists of world-wide renown who held responsible positions 
in leading universities, and engineers formerly connected with 
large-scale industrial concerns. Up to 1942, thirteen graduat- 
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ing classes had passed the final examinations. All the graduates 
had been absorbed in Palestine and the neighboring countries. 

The Institute has ten laboratories which are used not only 
for instruction and research but also for helping private indus- 
try and government agencies. During the war they carried out 
important research and repair tasks for the Royal Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

The Institute is directed by an administrative committee ap- 
pointed jointly by the Jewish Agency and Vaad Leumi. All 
teaching and research are conducted in Hebrew. The termi- 
nology required for teaching the exact sciences in Hebrew was 
furnished by the Vaad Haloshon or Terminological Committee 
of the Palestinian Jewish community. 3 


b. THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


At the summit of the Jewish educational system stands the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, established in 1924. A long 
cherished Zionist dream, the University which might seem at 
first sight anomalous in a struggling pioneer country, answers 
an irrefutable demand in the Zionist movement and in the 
scheme of Jewish life in Palestine. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the Jewish people must not lose its highly intellectual 
character during the struggle for existence on its own soil, and 
that, in fact, it is precisely in Palestine that Jews can make an 
authentically Jewish contribution to world culture. 

In order to establish high standards at the very beginning 
the University began its work purely as a research institution. 
The first departments established in 1924 were the Institute of 
Jewish Studies and the Institute of Chemistry. There followed 
the School of Oriental Studies and the Institute of General 
Humanities: Philosophy, History and Letters, which together 
with the Institute of Jewish Studies were constituted in 1928 
as a teaching Faculty of Humanities. In the sciences there were 
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added the Department of Parasitology, the Institute of Pales- 
tinian Natural History, the Department of Hygiene, including 
Bacteriology, and the Institutes of Mathematics and Physics. 
The Faculty of Science was formally opened to students in 1935 
and a School of Agriculture was organized jointly with the 
Experimental Agricultural Station in Rehovoth in 1940. An 
English Department was organized in 1943. 

In the field of medical science a very important undertaking 
by Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
and the University, the erection of the Medical Centre on 
Mount Scopus, was completed in 1939. The Centre comprises 
the Meyer de Rothschild Hadassah-University-Hospital, the 
Henrietta Szold School of Nursing and the Nathan Ratnoff 
Building in which the following medical research laboratories 
are housed: the Department of Parasitology and Hygiene, the 
Cancer Research Laboratories, the Department of Pathological 
Anatomy, and the Hormone Research Laboratory. One of the 
chief tasks of the Medical Centre, in addition to medical re- 
seatch, is to enable Palestinian doctors to continue their studies 
in special fields. Plans are now being developed by the Uni- 
versity and Hadassah for the establishment of an undergraduate 
medical school. 

Jewish public opinion both in Eastern Europe and Palestine 
demanded from the outset that the University should not limit 
itself to research and graduate work, but should concern itself 
with the desire for higher education of East European Jewish 
youth and with the immediate needs of Palestine. It was con- 
tended that instruction would stimulate research, since under- 
graduate classes would produce a staff of young assistants in- 
dispensable to the conduct of research. In 1928 the University 
began to admit adequately prepared students. After the rise 
of Hitler in 1933 the University developed rapidly, enrolling 
a greatly increased number of undergraduate students and in- 
tensifying its research activities. Students barred from univer- 
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sities in their native countries registered with the Hebrew Uni- 
versity while exiled professors found opportunities to continue 
their research work in its institutions and laboratories. 

There are four groups of students at the University: regular, 
non-matriculated, auditors and research students. The Master’s 
degree is conferred on students who have completed the four 
year course, passed an examination in one major and two minor 
studies and presented a thesis on the major subject. Holders 
of an M.A. or M.S. degree are admitted to the graduate divi- 
sion as research students for the degree of Ph.D. 

Until 1935 the student body averaged two hundred students 
annually. Since then it has increased rapidly, reaching 1,259 in 
1939.°* Of these 25 per cent were Palestinian born (among 
them ten Arabs). The percentage of native Palestinians in- 
creased greatly during the war and was more than 70 per cent 
in 1944. By 1942 the degree of M.A. had been granted to 155 
students, that of M.S. to 71 and the Ph.D. to nineteen. The 
student body was greatly reduced during the war, since many 
of the students volunteered for military service. In 1943-44 the 
total enrollment was only 560 of whom 325 were men and 235 
women. The academic staff during that year was composed of 
139 members of whom thirty-eight were professors, thirty-nine 
lecturers, sixteen instructors and forty-six assistants. 

Up to 1944 there had been about five hundred graduates 
many of whom have already made their contribution to the life 
of the country by filling posts in civil service, education, science 
and industry. | 

The Hebrew University has become the central institution 
of learning not only for Palestine, but for world Jewry. In view 
of the destruction of Jewish life in Europe, the University pre- 
pared during the war years for post-war cultural reconstruction of 
the diaspora. Plans are being drawn up for training young men 
and women from the diaspora for service to their communities as 
teachers and leaders. It will also be the function of the University — 
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to guide and supervise the Hebrew school systems of Jewish 
communities in the diaspora. 

Although many of the courses given at the University train 
secondary school teachers, no instruction in the theory and 
practice of teaching was given till 1934. In 1933 a New York 
committee of Jewish educators raised the necessary funds for 
the establishments of a Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity. In 1937 the American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity endowed a Chair of Principles of Education. Dr. A. M. 
Dushkin gave courses in Educational Method from 1934-1939. 
Prof. M. M. Kaplan occupied the Chair of Principles of Edu- 
cation from 1937-1939 and Prof. N. Touroff served in the same 
capacity during the summer term of 1940. Prof. Bonaventura 
and Dr. Simon were appointed in 1939 and Dr. E. Rieger in 
1940. Dr. M. Brill acted in the capacity of External Teacher 
in the Department of Education from 1934 to 1944, the year 
of his untimely death. 

In 1935 the Department jointly with the Education Depart- 

ment of the Vaad Leumi, established an experimental secondary 
school. The school has six grades and is patterned after the 
American Junior-Senior high school. It has an enrollment of 
about three hundred. It was founded by Dr. Alexander Dush- 
kin who was its first headmaster. It affords facilities for prac- 
tice teaching to students of the University Education Depart- 
ment. 
The School of Agriculture was made possible through agree- 
ment with the Jewish Agency concerning the use of the facilities 
of its Agricultural Research Station and Chemical Research 
Laboratories, all in Rehovoth. The School provides a five year 
course of which the first two years are devoted to natural 
sciences at the University, the third year to practical work in 
rural settlements under the supervision of the Agricultural Re- 
search Station, and the last two years to specialized studies in 
the laboratories of the School in Rehovoth. 
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The facilities and services of the University include the He- 
brew University Press (which published over one hundred vol- 
umes from 1930 to 1944), the Jewish National and University 
Library with 450,000 volumes, and the Museum of Jewish An- 
tiquities, gathered mostly from the archeological excavations 
conducted by Prof. Sukenik, director of the Museum. 

The relation of the Hebrew University to the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine has improved greatly in the last ten years. 
Having abandoned the aloof attitude that characterized its first 
years of existence, it now tries to take part in all phases of life 
where it can be of help. Its assistance is extended to farmers 
regarding agricultural problems and cattle and fowl diseases. 
Its studies of Palestine soil and afforestation and the finding of 
water have been of great help to the Yishuv. 

The University scientists also have taken steps to protect 
health in Palestine. Great strides have been made by the Uni- 
versity toward the elimination of epidemics in Palestine and 
in the neighboring countries. These efforts have benefited Arabs 
and Jews alike. The Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology 
and the Laboratory of Parasitology, working in cooperation 
with Hadassah and the Government, have succeeded in elim- 
inating malaria from the worst stricken spots of Palestine. 

In the field of adult education the University has conducted 
extension courses and lectures since 1934. A special depart- 
ment for adult education was organized in 1940. Systematic 
summer courses are given in a number of communities. With 
the establishment of the Department of Education and the 
Faculty of Agriculture, the University is now in a position to 
offer ““refresher’’ courses for teachers and agriculturists. Besides 
the summer “‘refresher” courses the Department of Education 
was instrumental in organizing a number of very important 
symposia which were well attended and proved stimulating to 
both teachers and laymen. 

These and other services to the community have made the 
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Yishuv more and more conscious of the benefits it may derive 
from the University. Many community leaders feel, however, 
that the Yishuv’s lack of representation on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the University and its having no voice in the planning 
of activities have kept the University from rendering maximum 
service to the community. The independence of the University 
Board continues to be a matter of grave concern to the Yishuv. 
This concern is further augmented by the fact that Palestine 
now has about fifty chapters of “Friends of the University” with 
close to twenty thousand paying members (among these are 
ten settlements with a collective membership of six thousand). 

Furthermore, the relations between the University and the 
Yishuv are strained every once in a while by the unpopular 
views on Arab-Jewish relations and the future of the Jewish 
community in Palestine, expressed by a number of top ranking 
officials of the University. It is argued that the high position 
which these officials hold at the University gives added signi- 
ficance to their public statements and to the organizations which 
they sponsor. It is further argued that the negotiations and dis- 
cussions which they as individuals may have with Arab or 
Government officials are regarded as expressing the opinions of 
the Jewish community which, actually, they do not represent 
at all. | 

The recent organization of the “Ichud” group was met by a 
very hostile press both in Palestine and elsewhere, and by an 
official rebuke on the part of the representative bodies of both 
the Yishuv and the Jewish Agency. Particular objection was 
raised to the initiative taken by University officers in forming 
this group and acting as its main spokesmen. Many of their 
views are considered by the overwhelming majority of Zionists 
throughout the world as detrimental to the Jewish future in 
Palestine. The association of these views with the University 
seems to many to transcend what is usually understood by 
academic freedom. 


CHAPTER X 


EDUCATION AND ARAB-JEWISH RELATIONS 


a. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Jewish education has played a very significant role in the de- 
velopment of the Jewish community in Palestine. Its achieve- 
ments in reviving Hebrew as a spoken tongue and establishing 
a complete modern school system in the period of only one 
generation, are indeed short of a miracle. Can Jewish education 
with its power over the mind of future generations in Palestine, 
help to affect and bring about better Arab-Jewish relations? And 
if so, by what means and to what extent? 

The answers to these questions are far from obvious. The 
power of education as a factor in bringing Jews and Arabs to- 
gether is at present very limited. The problem is still a political 
one and as long as no agreement with the Arabs as to the future 
of Palestine is reached there is but little that education can be 
called upon to do. Jewish education was able to perform mir- 
acles because it was the expression of great latent powers in- 
herent in the ideal of building a national culture in a national 
home. | 

While the very nature of Zionism has made Jewish education 
a constructive force, the very nature of Arab opposition to 
Zionism makes Arab education a negative force. The two sys- 
tems of education are at present diametrically opposed to each 
other and will remain so as long as a state of political uncer- 
tainty lasts in Palestine. The Arab school system maintained 
by the Government has constantly inculcated in Arab children 
a hostile attitude to Jewish aspirations in Palestine, and it is 
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very doubtful whether it would agree to cooperate in any edu- 
cational program for rapprochement between Arabs and Jews. 


b. THE GOVERNMENT'S “LEVELING UP” POLICY 
NEEDS REINTERPRETATION 


The policy of keeping the Jews back until the cultural stand- 
ards of the Arabs are lifted has been followed by the Govern- 
ment from the very outset. This idea referred to by the Royal 
Commission as the “Leveling Up” policy®® has not worked out 
at all. It has failed to keep Jewish education down and hardly 
lifted the cultural standards of the Arabs. 

How much success the Government had on the Arab side 
of this “leveling up” process is seen in the following statement 
made by the Royal Commission: 

It is most regrettable that after 17 years of Mandatory rule the 
Government system is able to satisfy no more than half the Arab 
demand for education. Of recent years, nearly 50 per cent of the 
applicants for entry into schools in areas where schools exist have 
had to be refused for lack of teachers and accommodation; and this 
makes no allowance for the unsatisfied demand in areas where no 
school has yet been built within accessible distance. Out of the 
Arab population of school age estimated at about 260,700, only 
42,700 approximately are at present accommodated in government 

_ schools; and Arab witnesses calculate that about 85% of the ‘“‘fella- 
heen”’ are still illiterate.%° 

That these figures have not changed much since the Royal 
Commission Report may be seen from the following table 
of numbers and percentages of application for admission to 
government schools accepted and deferred in September 1942.°* 


Town % Villages % 
Applied 10,292 11,598 
Accepted 5,490 53 8,283 71 
Deferred 4,802 47 3,315 29 


The Commission in its further criticism of the Government’s 
achievements in Arab education said: 
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It seems to us unfortunate that the Administration has been unable 
to do more for education. Its share of the total expenditure is not 
only small, but the percentage has been perceptively falling since 
1933. Of course, there are other expensive services, with Security 
at their head, for which the Government has been compelled to 
make provision, but we cannot help thinking that, if the claims of 
education had been rated as high as they deserved, more money 
might somehow have been found for it.% 


The Jews in their claims for larger appropriations for educa- 
tion, have always resented Government statements that a sub- 
stantial increase in the aid to Jewish education can be made 
only at the expense of Arab education.** The Jews are eager 
to have the Arab population lifted out of its prevailing state of 
illiteracy. 

They have always realized that the juxtaposition of a largely 
illiterate population with a highly literate population, is bound 
to create great difficulties not only culturally but economically. 
Furthermore, the Jews have learned on a number of occasions 
from their bitter experience, the extent to which an illiterate 
population may become subject to the wildest kind of propa- 
ganda and be used as blind tools in the hands of extremists. 
Jews and Arabs alike have, therefore, a common cause in urging 
the establishment of free universal elementary education in 
Palestine. 

However, there is still a long way to go until all Arab leaders 
consent to make the sacrifices which would make compulsory 
education for Arab children possible. Before such a possibility 
can seriously be considered, there are two preliminary steps that 
the Government, too, must take. One is, a substantial increase 
in the expenditures on education and the other is the encour- 
agement of larger local participation in the maintenance of 
the schools. | 

As far as the second step is concerned very little has been 
achieved. 


The Government has not been able to either approve proposals 
for self-taxation of the local communities, or itself to provide that 
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quota of the capital expenditure which is necessary to stimulate 
local action. In no instance of recent date has any local community, 
whether town or village, been prepared to collect money for school 
purposes unless the Government bote its share.*°° 


The situation in the larger Arab cities, has not been better: 


In the three urban areas inhabited partly or wholly by Arabs, viz. 
Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, there is as yet no cooperation whatso- 
ever. The financial reasons which impede cooperation in the smaller 
towns operate with no less force in the larger. Furthermore, in 
Jerusalem and Haifa the mixed character of the population—Arab 
and Jewish—is in present circumstances inimical to a joint education 
policy. Again the Christian Arab population which already enjoys 
at foreign expense relatively extended facilities for education is 
averse to paying a rate which will most obviously benefit predomin- 
antly Moslem Schools.*°? 


This last statement made by the Government in 1938 no 
longer applies to the city of Haifa. As has already been stated 
elsewhere the municipality of Haifa unanimously adopted a 
2 per cent education rental tax beginning in April 1943. What 
was done in Haifa can be done in many more municipalities; if 
only the Government will exert sufficient pressure no new legis- 
lation is necessary. Years ago the Government furnished the 
Director of Education with power to require local authorities 
to open schools and maintain them. 


If Local Education Authority fails to collect a rate adequate to 
maintain the school or schools within its area . . . the High Com- 
missioner in Executive Council shall have power to impose and to 
enforce payment of the necessary rate as if it were a Government 
tax,70 


This law, which has never been invoked, will prove, when 
applied, greatly beneficial to both Arabs and Jews. It will help 
to provide increased education facilities for the Arabs and will 
enable the Jewish community more adequately to tax the 37.5 
per cent of Palestine Jews who live in the mixed municipalities. 
As a result of the prosperity brought by the war to the Arabs, 
an education tax in the Arab communities is now more possible 
than ever before. 

Both increased Government expenditure for education and 
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the encouragement of local support for education are the pre- 
requisites for a free universal elementary education in Palestine. 
Without these measures there is very little hope for greater 
literacy among the Arabs, so essential for better understanding 
between Arabs and Jews. | 


c. REORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


The parental attitude assumed by the Palestine Government 
toward Arab education which it has given full support, while 
placing the Jewish schools in the category of non-government 
schools, has been resented by both Jews and Arabs. The Arabs 
have wanted to control their own schools and keep for them- 
selves the few well paying jobs of the Education Department 
and the responsibility that goes with them,**? and the Jews 
have been deeply disturbed by the secondary position given to 
their schools. 

Dr. Khalil Totah, headmaster of the Friends Boys’ School at 
Ramallah, and spokesman on Arab education before the Peel 
Royal Commission, stated that the Arabs in Palestine saw in 
British control over Arab education an attempt 

to bring up a generation which is to be docile and subservient to 

imperialism and its chief attendant, Zionism . . . The government 

knows it only too well that if the schools were in Arab hands they 
would become hotbeds of antagonism to the British policy, the 


Balfour Declaration, and perhaps the existence of the Mandate 
itself.’’194 


In his testimony before the Royal Commission he stated that: 


It would seem that Arab education is either designed to reconcile 
Arab people to this policy (the establishment of the National Home) 
or to make the education so colorless as to make it harmless, and not 
endanger the carrying out of this policy of Government.1% 


Whatever the reasons for Government assumption of control 
over Arab education, one conclusion can now be definitely 
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arrived at, namely, that the reconciliation of the Arabs to the 
Jews and to Zionism, through the educational system, was not - 
one of them. On the contrary, the two systems were kept far 
apart from each other. They were made to run parallel to 
each other without meeting anywhere along the educational 
ladder or in any school activities, curricular or extra-curricular. 
While the teaching of Arabic was included in the curriculum 
of Jewish schools—even in many of the Jewish rural elementary 
schools—the Government has never tried to include Hebrew in 
the Arab schools. The reason for this as given by Humphrey 
Bowman, director of the Department of Education from 1920 
to 1935, is as follows: 


On educational grounds it was judged that one language is 
enough. Much time had to be devoted to Arabic, a difficult subject 
even for those whose mother tongue it is; and as much as could be 
spared for the study of English, for which there was an insistent 
demand. But quite apart from the educational argument, on which 
we rightly took our stand, the introduction of Hebrew into the 
Arab schools would have met with such fierce opposition that it 
would soon have become inoperative. We were the trustees for Arab 
as well as for Jewish Palestine; and it would have been not in accord 
with British traditions to enforce in government schools any subject 
liable to cause universal disapproval. English was taught in all town 
schools, Arab and Jewish throughout the country: this would serve 
as a common language between the two taces.1°° 
Mr. Bowman’s statement speaks for itself and needs no 

further elaboration. The a priori assumption that Arab students 
would resent the introduction of Hebrew in their curriculum 
precluded all attempts to include it even as an optional sub- 
ject. The anticipation of Arab displeasure also prevented the 
Government from attempting any sort of activity where Jewish 
and Arab teachers, at least, could meet—inter-racial pedagogic 
conferences, prepartion of text books and special syllabi etc. 
Though Jews and Zionism were kept out of the curriculum 
of Government schools, the latter became, none the less, nuclei 
of anti-Jewish and, also anti-British propaganda. Mr. Bowman 


had done his best to prevent that second development. In addi- 
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tion to denying Jewish education any benefits except a meager 

grant-in-aid, he decentralized the Government system into Edu- 

cation Inspectorates in each of the administrative districts of 

the country and vested each inspector with full independent auth- 
ority: 

We acted on the principle that if you repose confidence, it will 

be returned in like measure. Having laid down the lines of general 


policy we left it largely to Palestinian officers to carry out in their 
own way.?°" 


These trusted Palestinian officers were the same Arab officials 
whom Mr. Bowman later could not persuade to sign a public 
protest when Dr. Billig, the Jewish Arabist, and Mr. Avinoam 
Yellin, Senior Inspector of Jewish Schools and their own col- 
league in the Department of Education, were assassinated by 
Arabs in 1937.*°° 

The fruits which this method of running the Education De- 
partment has borne, have been tellingly described in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission of 1937: ; 


We pointed out in chapter V that the schools have become sem- 
inaries of Arab nationalism; that school masters are for the most 
part ardent nationalists; and that during the disturbances of last 
year (1936) practically no work was done in the government 
schools.1° . 


Before Mr. Bowman came to Palestine, he had experimented 
with the policy of establishing a central office of education run 
by British officials while Arab inspectors were vested with full 
and independent authority. Before Sir Herbert Samuel invited 
him in 1920 to assume responsibility for the Education Depart- 
ment of the Palestine Government, Mr. Bowman had a short- 
lived stay in Iraq as Education Inspector (1918-1920). This 
proved to be a very bitter experience both for him personally 
and for the whole British Administration in Iraq. He was te- 
called to Egypt after the Iraq revolt when his “two years edu- 
cational work went by the board; schools were wrecked, stores 
destroyed, teachers and pupils alike turned adrift.’""° There was 
no Zionism in Iraq to be blamed for this.*™ 
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Whether the British Administration was wise in assuming 
responsibility for the Arab schools and giving them the status of 
government schools, or whether it would have been more ad- 
visable to consider them the Arab system of education side by 
side with the Jewish system, is discussed in the following state- 
ment made by the Royal Commission: 


Execept for a few private schools, the whole of the Arab educa- 
tional system, unlike the Jewish, is maintained by the Government. 
. . it is at least as purely Arab in its character as the Jewish system 
is Jewish. At both the primary and secondary stages the teaching 
is in Arabic only. And all the school masters from the humblest 
village teacher to the head of the Government Arab Colleges are 
Arabs. A school system thus purely Arab may be better for Arab 
children than a mixed system with a British element in its staff 
and in its field of instruction. It is the right way, it is said, to make 
them ‘‘good Arabs.” Whether that is so or not, it certainly makes 
them good Arab patriots . . . It is significant, though the attitudes 
of the parents must not be forgotten, that practically every Arab 
school throughout the country closed its doors during the “strike” 
last year. The boys of the Government Arab College, the corner- 
stone of the system, were not prevented by their masters from 
breaking the windows of a private “‘mixed’’!!? school at Jerusalem 
which continued at work. All the senior Arab schoolmasters and 
officials in the Education Department signed the manifesto of June 

30, 1936. Two of the masters were interned in Sarafand. 

- Arab education thus produces one of the most intractable diffi- 
culties in the situation . . . The fact, therefore, must be faced that 
every year some thousands of young Arabs emerge from a school 
system which has inevitably fostered their nascent patriotism. 


The Jewish school system and the Jewish teaching body 
have, on the other hand never inculcated hatred or violence. 
Their educational ideals are constructive and positive rather 
than destructive and negative. They have tried to imbue the 
Jewish child with a love of Palestine and a desire to live in it 
and to be satisfied with whatever it can offer him. They have 
tried to teach him to understand Palestine not only in its narrow 
territorial extent, but also in relation to the millions of Jews 
who live outside of it and look toward it as the center of their 
national life and culture. They have wanted the Jewish child 
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to acquire a strong national conscience and loyalty not incom- 
patible with a peaceful approach to international problems and 
a proper esteem for other cultures and peoples. Above all, they 
have wished the child to understand and cooperate with his 
Arab neighbors. They have trained him to think of himself as 
a builder of the Jewish National Home, a pioneer who should 
prepare himself for productive work for his country. 

Not all of these ideals could be equally stressed or developed 
during the first twenty-five years of the Jewish school system’s 
existence. The Royal Commission’s appraisal of the spirit of 
patriotism in the Jewish school is worth quoting here: 

To make one vital point, the Jewish system of education is doing 
what it was meant to do. Practically every Jewish boy and girl 
attends a primary school. A substantial proportion of them go to 
a secondary school. In more than two cases out of three, the school 
whether primary of secondary, is a Jewish school, the instruction is 
in Hebrew, the course of work is planned to impregnate the pupil 
with the Hebrew tradition . , . Considering further that Jewish 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are bound for the most part to 
be enthusiastic believers in the Zionist “mission,” it is not surprising 
if from this educational ‘‘melting pot’? emerges a national self-con- 
sciousness of unusual intensity. We do not underrate this achieve- 
ment. It is impossible, indeed, not to be impressed by the energy 
and self-sacrifice which have gone to build up this system of 
education.114 
To sum up, the Palestine educational machinery, as it was 

set up by Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Bowman in 1920, has 
never worked satisfactorily and is becoming less and less ade- 
quate as the sociological and political picture of Palestine con- 
tinues to change. The system which made the Arab schools 
the Government institutions and the Jewish schools private in- 
stitutions, is opposed, as is shown above, by both Arabs and 
Jews, and was condemned by the Royal Commission. 

Thus from the point of view of Arab-Jewish rapprochement, 
the present system is not only unworkable but inimical to any 
constructive educational program. A complete reorganization 
of the present education machinery in Palestine is therefore a 
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matter of great urgency. Such reorganization is implied in a 
plan developed in 1924 by Dr. Joseph Lurie, for many years 
Director of the Jewish Department of Education. The plan he 
worked on was not publicized at the time and might never 
have become generally known had it not been for the late 
General F. H. Kisch, chairman of the Zionist Executive from 
1923 to 1931. General Kisch reports in his diary an interesting 
conversation he had with Dr. Lurie. 


On May 30, 1924, Dr. Lurie told me that he had discussed the 
question of education with Abdel Jaba, one of the most enlightened 
members of the Moslem Supreme Council, who was educated in 
Geneva, Jaba was in agreement with Lurie as to the desirability of 
obtaining from the Government the recognition of two Education 
Boards, for Arabs and Jews, both under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment Department of Education with the addition of a mixed 
advisory council. I am delighted to see this progress towards coop- 
eration even though it is at present limited to a verbal agreement 
between individuals.11® 


This plan speaks for itself. It insures autonomy to Arab 
education similar to that now enjoyed by the Jews and places 
both Arab and Jewish schools under a required measure of 
Government supervision. The suggested over-all mixed ad- 
visory council is intended to be a joint board where representa- 
tives of Arabs and Jews would meet to discuss general prob- 
lems affecting all Palestinian children. This board could also 
develop eventually into an agency for seeking and developing 
possible points of contact between the two educational systems 
and might become a very important factor in bringing about 
- better understanding between Arabs and Jews. 

There are many details in this plan that need careful con- 
sideration but there is no doubt that it has excellent possibilities 
and it is not too soon for the proper Jewish authorities to take 
it under serious consideration. 


d. A LANGUAGE IN COMMON 


Even if the level of literacy among the Arabs should be raised 
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and the Government Education Department be adequately re- 
organized, there would still be a difficult problem in Arab- 
Jewish relations, to deal with: namely the language of com- 
munication between Arabs and Jews. There are three official 
languages in Palestine—Hebrew, Arabic and English. In every 
other British-dominated country with a variety of languages or 
dialects, the problem is usually solved by English serving as the 
common language (e.g. India). The British have tried to do 
this in Palestine, too, but only with partial success. They 
introduced the study of English in the Government town schools 
for Arabs from the third grade on (up to the sixth grade, the 
highest in the town schools), with an allotment of eight to 
nine periods out of a twenty-nine to thirty hour schedule. In 
the secondary schools the number of periods given to the study 
of English is from eight to ten out of a thirty-four to thirty-six 
weekly hour schedule. An Arab student who has gone through 
the six elementary grades and the four secondary grades should 
have a fairly good knowledge of English, and in fact all sec- 
ondary school graduates are immediately absorbed into Govern- 
ment clerical service; however, when one remembers that the 
number of graduates from Government secondary schools is 
very small and that of close to 900,000 Moslems there were only 
939 in 1941-1942 in all Government continuation classes, in- 
cluding the two Arab Teachers’ Colleges, one realizes how 
small a percentage among the Arabs know English well enough 
to use it as language of communication. 

Since Hebrew is still not the vernacular of many Jewish 
pupils, particularly newly-arrived immigrant children, the 
Jewish schools are unable to allot as large a portion of the time 
schedule to English as the Arab schools. The Jewish elementary 
schools devote from three to four hours weekly to English, 
beginning with the fifth grade of the eight year elementary 
school, and about five hours weekly in the secondary schools.*"* 

The Jewish children, particularly those that are already ac- 
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quainted with another European language, take easily to Eng- 
lish. Those who go through the secondary schools (there were 
9,000 pupils in 1942-1943 in all the types of Jewish secondary 
schools) get to know English quite well. But even those who 
do not have the opportunity to go through the whole educa- 
tion system will still find opportunities, especially in the larger 
communities, to put to use the little English they know, either 
in contacts with English speaking Jews or Government officials, 
or by reading English books and newspapers, or seeing Ameri- 
can films. However, even if all Palestinian Jews knew English 
well enough to converse in, that language still could not be the 
means of communication between them and the overwhelming 
majority of the Arab population, 85 per cent of whom are 
illiterate even in their own vernacular. 

The Royal Commission in applying the Indian yardstick to 
Palestine, deplores Article 15 of the Mandate as precluding the 
possibility of making English the common language for Pales- 
tine.*** What it had in mind was that: 

The boys and girls of each race at the primary stage would have 
to be taught in separate schools or at least in separate classes, be- 
cause the language of instruction would have to be their respective 
vernaculars, but much attention would be given to their mastering 
English and at the secondary stage they would be taught side by 
side in the same schools and through the medium of English only. 
. . . Had it been practicable in Palestine, such a system adopted at 
the outset and persistently pursued, might have gone far in a gen- 
eration to break down the barriers between Jew and Arab and to 
nourish a sense of common Palestinian citizenship. But it was not 
practicable. Article 15 precluded it.118 
It is not only because of Article 15 of the Mandate that the 

solution offered by the Royal Commission is not applicable to 
Palestine, the Mandate as such makes it impossible and all the 
fundamental conditions underlying the Mandate. In any event, 
at the present pace of Arab education, it will take many genera- 
tions until a considerable proportion of the Arab population 
possesses a more or less adequate knowledge of English. 
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One must not, however, underestimate the importance of 
English as a means of communication between Jews and West- 
ernized Arabs. The use of Hebrew by Arabs is at present very 
limited. Hebrew is not taught in any Arab schools, and the 
number of Arab pupils in the Hebrew secondary schools, voca- 
tional schools and institutions of higher learning, has been very 
small so far.**® But those Arabs who have gone through a 
Hebrew school have shown amazing mastery of the Hebrew 
language and have especially excelled in pronunciation. The 
establishment of scholarship funds for Arab students in Hebrew 
educational institutions might well be encouraged. 

Outside of the Jewish educational system, the Jewish Agency 
has been providing evening classes in Hebrew for non-Hebrew 
speaking adults in Jerusalem and Haifa. The number of Arabs 
and British attending these classes has been very limited, being 
confined mainly to Government employees who are entitled 
to an increase in salary when they master an additional one of 
Palestine’s official languages. There are, of course, a consider- 
able number of Arabs who have learned to converse in Hebrew 
through their association with Jews either as laborers in the 
colonies or through various business connections in the cities. 

All in all the number of Arabs who have had the oppor- 
tunity or felt the need to acquire Hebrew is very negligeable. 
It will probably increase in time, and as the Jewish community 
grows larger and larger, more and more Arabs may find it 
expedient to know Hebrew. 

The third and the most logical language for communication 
between Jews and Arabs is Arabic. The Jews are vitally con- 
cerned with the promotion of better neighborly relations, and 
it is only natural that they have exhibited considerable interest 
in the study of all aspects of Arab life. For the dissemination of 
information among Jews on the Arab world, the Jewish Agency 
publishes a monthly magazine in Hebrew, “Yalkut Hamizrach,” 
devoted to political, racial and economic developments in the 
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Arab-speaking countries. The Jewish schools, are constantly 
urged to pay particular attention to the study of Arab life and 
customs. The Hebrew press carries many feature articles de- 
voted to these problems, and a number of very good books on 
the Arabs have appeared in Hebrew. There is enough material 
available to warrant selecting the best and organizing it around 
a gtaded syllabus to be included as a required subject in the 
curriculum of the upper elementary grades and the secondary 
schools. 

Important as study of Arab life is, by far the most difficult 
problem is that of the dissemination of the knowledge of 
Arabic among Jews. This problem which on the surface seems 
simple enough, is complicated by many social and economic 
factors. The study of Arabic cannot be motivated by political 
reasons alone. There must be environmental factors making 
the knowledge of Arabic essential to Jews. Furthermore, Arabic 
is a very difficult language, and though, as a Semitic language, 
it has affinities with Hebrew, it is very hard to master. It is 
one of the few languages in which pronunciation and dialect 
are of crucial importance. Conversational Arabic is very differ- 
ent from the literary Arabic, and knowledge of one does not 
necessarily insure understanding of the other. Arabic differs 
so in the various Arab lands that a Palestinian Arab finds it 
difficult to understand an Egyptian or Iraqi. 

However, even the difficulty of the language is outweighed 
by the paradoxical fact that Jews hardly feel any need for it in 
daily life. The Jews in Palestine, for reasons of security, health, 
culture and social needs, have settled in territorially compact 
units. Not only in the purely Jewish cities, colonies and settle- 
ments, but in the mixed cities as well, the Jews are separated 
from the Arabs. In Jerusalem, Haifa and Jaffa the Jews and 
Arabs live in separate parts of the city and hardly mix with 
each other. There is a Jewish Haifa, a Jewish Jerusalem and a 
Jewish Jaffa, as there are an Arab Jerusalem, an Arab Haifa 
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and an Arab Jaffa. It is on the fringes of the Jewish and Arab 
patts of these cities that contact between Arabs and Jews is 
maintained. Here economic necessity causes the Jews to learn 
Arabic or the Arabs Hebrew. 

Before the early twenties, when Tel-Aviv was but a suburb 
of Jaffa and Petach-Tikvah and Rishon Lezion employed thou- 
sands of Arab laborers, the great majority of Jews knew Arabic, 
and many Arabs learned Hebrew. The larger the number of 
Jews in Palestine becomes, the smaller becomes the proportion 
of Jews whom life brings into daily contact with Arabs. At 
present when Tel-Aviv numbers about 200,000 Jews and has 
even grown independent of Jaffa by building a port of its own, 
there are comparatively few Jews in Tel-Aviv that have busi- 
ness contacts with the Arabs of Jaffa or of other Arab centers. 

As far as the study of Arabic as a school subject is concerned, 
the results so far have not been very encouraging. Since the 
beginning of Hebrew secondary education in Palestine Arabic 
has been part of the school curriculum, but of the thousands 
who have completed the secondary schools, very few have suc- 
ceeded in really acquiring Arabic. For the overwhelming ma- 
jority studying it was a waste of time and energy. There were, 
of course, many reasons for this failure: the teachers were poor, 
the textbooks uninteresting, but the main cause was the lack of 
application of whatever was acquired and the lack of social 
and economic motivation for acquiring it. 

The teaching of Arabic has, however, been steadily improving 
during the last few years. Many of the teachers introduced to 
teaching only by virtue of their knowing Arabic were replaced 
by trained educators, some of whom are graduates of the Arabic 
Department of the Hebrew University. Better text-books are 
being introduced and more efficient methods of teaching are 
being developed. A special inspectorate has been established 
by the Depattment of Education, which in addition to direct 
supervision of classroom instruction arranges periodical meet- 
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ings of teachers of Arabic, and stimulates the preparation of 
text-books designed especially for the teaching of Arabic to 
Jewish children. But no matter what improvements will be 
introduced into the teaching of Arabic, the crux of the problem 
will remain essentially the same: how much of the Arabic 
taught will be kept alive by functional use, and how much of 
it will be forgotten because of disuse? 

Apart from improving the standards of teaching Arabic in 
the schools the Jewish Agency has introduced the teaching of 
Arabic to adults, especially in the settlements. This activity of 
the Agency is in line with its general policy that there should 
not be a settlement in Palestine without Arab speaking resi- 
dents. To have Arab speaking people in a settlement was not 
much of a problem until a few years ago. The Muchtar (village 
elder) or the watchman were usually old settlers who knew 
the Arabs quite well and who had picked up Arabic during 
their long years of service. However, as the number of settle- 
ments continued to grow and many of them reached out into 
the outposts of Palestine, north and south, the need arose for 
concerted action to provide the new villages with the proper 
personnel for communicating and establishing good relations 
with their Arab neighbors, a service as essential in the eyes 
of the Agency as that given to the settlers in the fields of 
security and health. 

To do this, the Agency created a staff of about twenty 
teachers, mostly Jews from Bagdad. (There were very few 
Palestinian Jews who knew Arabic well enough to qualify 
for these jobs). Before taking on their assignments, these 
teachers had to learn to substitute the Palestinian dialect for 
their Iraqi Arabic. They also had to be instructed in the par- 
ticular problems which confronted the neighborly relations of 
each of the settlements which they were to ‘serve. Every 
teacher is assigned to two or three settlements in which he 
stays for two or three days during the week’s round. During 
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his stay, in addition to the necessary contacts with the Arabs, 
he conducts classes in Arabic for the adults and gives intensive 
instruction to promising or advanced students. The intention 1s 
to have the teacher visit the settlement at least once a week 
during a year’s time. If some of his advanced students progress 
far enough during the year to take his place in teaching Arabic 
to the other members of the settlement, the teacher can 
then move on to another place. All these teachers are super- 
vised in turn by two inspectors who travel around the country 
and guide them in their work. They also provide the teachers 
with the necessary teaching material, extracts from newspapers 
and lesson plans, and arrange for semi-annual conferences. 

The contacts of the teacher with the Arabs are of a liason 
nature. He meets the Arabs when they come to visit the settle- 
ment. He organizes and leads an excursion to the Arab village. 
He makes speeches in Arabic on behalf of the settlement at 
special functions where Arabs are invited and translates into 
Hebrew speeches made by the Arabs at Arab village celebra- 
tions and weddings. In all his duties the teacher is under the 
jurisdiction of the Muchtar of the settlement to whom the 
teacher is responsible. 

All these activities are done on a small scale at present. There 
is no special appropriation for them either in the Education 
Department, or as a separate item in the Agency’s budget. The 
expenditures which are at present kept to a bare minimum, 
come from the budget of the Political Department of the 
Agency. The results of this work have been highly gratifying 
and will probably induce the Jewish Agency to see to it that 
greater appropriations, commensurate with the needs, be made 
available for this work. 


e. SUMMARY 


It has been pointed out in this chapter that the problem of 
Arab-Jewish rapprochement is far more political than educa- 
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tional in nature. It involves not only the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine, but all those Jews who want to make Palestine their 
home. 

On the purely educational level it is clear that there is need 
for raising the cultural level of the Arabs; for reorganizing 
the Government Department of Education to make improve- 
ments in Arab education possible; and for a common language 
of communication with the Arabs. In discussing the last topic 
it was brought out that a common language between all the 
Jews and all the Arabs is not so important as it may seem to 
be; that not every Jew can and should know Arabic, that the 
Jews in Palestine are territorially compact and that the larger 
the Jewish community in Palestine becomes, the less necessity 
there is for mass study of Arabic.°° The problem of the study 
of Arabic by Jews has been discussed in detail and the work 
of the Jewish Agency in this direction described. It was pointed 
out that larger means are needed for this activity. 


CHAPTER XI 


YOUTH AND YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


a. YOUTH EDUCATION 


The problem of Jewish youth education did not present itself 
until the late twenties. The new Yishuv in the decade follow- 
ing the First World War, was still very young. The Third 
Aliyah pioneers, themselves youths of eighteen to twenty-three 
years of age, were too busy with their own problems of adjust- 
ment and their search for the new ways of life they hoped to 
establish in Palestine. To them youth work had but one mean- 
ing, the capture and training of Diaspora Jewish youth for 
migration to Palestine. Even when immigrants with families 
started to arrive in Palestine (beginning with 1923), the newly 
arrived children were generally of grammar school age, and 
those in their middle and late teens were too few to stand out 
as a group requiring attention. 

Palestinian born youths (Sabras as they were called after a 
Palestinian plant) at first looked in bewilderment at the young 
pioneers from Russia and Poland. They could hardly grasp the 
great fervor which these pioneers exhibited in their drive for 
the conquest of labor, and the ecstatic joy they derived from 
paving roads, drying swamps, building cities and cultivating 
farms. The native youth was at first removed even socially from 
the “Halutzim.”” Children of First and Second Aliyah pioneers 
who already lived in houses and on farms, they were at a loss 
to understand and appreciate the idealism of the newcomers who 
made labor a religion and who were ready to forego every com- 
fort of life. On the other hand the ““Halutzim,” too, were reluc- 
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tant to associate themselves with the “Sabras’” who did not 
dwell in tents like themselves and who in their eyes were chil- 
dren of “bourgeois’’ parents. 

This attitude to native youth was true not only of the Third 
Aliyah pioneers but also of many in the Second Aliyah that pre- 
ceeded them. Mr. Moshe Shertok, the political secretary of the 
Jewish Agency, relates an interesting story quite characteristic of 
this attitude. Shortly before the First World War he and a few 
of his friends who are at present important leaders of the Pales- 
tine Jewish community, were among the first graduates of the 
pioneer secondary school in Palestine, the Jaffa Gymnasium 
(now called the Herzlia Gymnasium of Tel-Aviv). They were 
among the first of the native youths to be imbued with the 
pioneer spirit and to form a youth organization of their own. 
They left their homes and presented themselves before the 
management of the “Hashomer”’ (Watchman) Organization 
to offer their services for the very dangerous task.of maintain- 
ing security in the early Jewish settlements in Galilee. Their 
offer was flatly refused. The reason given by “Hashomer” was 
that Palestinian bred boys or girls who had not gone through 
the tortures of the Russian pogroms were obviously incapable 
of performing the task ““Hashomer”’ set out to do. 

This attitude persisted for some years even after the Hista- 
druth was formed. The Histadruth sent the most capable of 
its members to do youth work in Poland and other countries 
without attempting to develop the human reserves of Palestine 
itself, until the numerical growth of the Yishuv brought the 
problem of Palestinian youth clearly to the fore. There was a 
distinct personal element involved; when yesterday’s pioneers 
became parents themselves the problem was laid right at their 
own doorsteps. Nevertheless, a well thought out program of 
youth education was not worked out, as it should have been, 
by one of the central bodies—the Zionist Organization, the 
Vaad Leumi or the Education Department. On the contrary, 
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these very important organizations continued to be preoccupied 
with the larger external matters. The field of youth work was 
left to the political parties which came to realize, one by one, the 
rich opportunities for the perpetuation of their ideals that were 
before them. 


b. POLITICAL YOUTH MOVEMENTS 
1. HANOAR HAOVED 


The first youth organization to be established in Palestine was 
less of a political than a social service nature. It was the Noar 
Haoved, Working Youth Organization, established in 1924 
under the auspices of the Histadruth through the untiring efforts 
of its founder and leader, David Cohen. In that year repre- 
sentatives of a number of clubs of working children organized 
by Mr. Cohen, got together in Tel-Aviv and related, each in 
his own way, the wretched conditions in which Palestinian 
working youth found itself legally, economically and culturally. 
This was the period of the Fourth Aliyah, the time when large 
immigrant families from Poland settled in Palestine. Those of 
the adolescent immigrant youth that were forced to look for 
employment found themselves helpless and bewildered by the 
difficult conditions they encountered. There was no organiza- 
tion to protect them, to help them acquire the Hebrew language 
and explain to them the rebuilding of Palestine and the part 
which they themselves were to play in it. Even more dishearten- 
ing was the situation of native adolescent boys and girls, many 
of whom were of Oriental extraction—unlimited working 
hours, very low remuneration, apprenticeship without hope of 
ever learning trades, illiteracy, child marriages among the 
Yemenite and Sephardic girls, and assimilation in language and 
customs with the Arab ways of life. 

Since the organization of Hanoar Haoved, there has been 
great improvement in the conditions of Jewish working youth 
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in Palestine. With the help of the Zionist Organization, the 
Histadruth established evening schools in which thousands of 
children each year receive the rudiments of elementary educa- 
tion. In cooperation with the regular trade schools, opportuni- 
ties for vocational education are provided through afternoon 
and evening classes. On a less formal basis clubs and small 
study groups under the guidance of group leaders have been 
organized in every part of the country, and a biweekly maga- 
zine especially suited to the needs of the working youth, called 
“Bamaaleh” (Upward), has been in existence since 1926. 
Along legal lines, the Government, through the intercession of 
the Histadruth, has taken a number of important steps toward 
the protection of working youth, and though the present legis- 
lative measures still fall short of the mark, an important be- 
ginning has been made. 

Ideologically and culturally the Noar Haoved is now by far 
the most important youth organization in Palestine. By the end 
of 1944 it numbered about twelve thousand members. Hanoar 
Haoved has reached out into every phase of life in Palestine. 
It has become an important training ground for colonization 
activities, and an important means towards the mobilization of 
youth for the most arduous and dangerous tasks:—maintenance 
of security in outpost colonies, volunteering in the Jewish units 
of the British Army and the Jewish Brigade, becoming members 
of the supernumerary police force, pioneering in new types of 
labor like the fishing industry, stevedoring, merchant marine. 
About two thousand members of Hanoar Haoved are settled on 
the land and many hundreds more are in training, awaiting 
settlement. The Noar Haoved has been the most important 
meeting ground for Jewish youth of different origins and cul- 
tures, and has been especially helpful in bringing together 
Oriental and Western Jewish youth. 

Much as Hanoar Havoed has achieved for working youth in 
Palestine, still more remains to be done. A study made in 1942 
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of seven hundred Jewish housemaids proved that 51.7 per cent 
of the girls had not received any schooling whatsoever, while 
33.1 per cent had had less than three years of primary school- 
ing. Of the total of seven hundred girls 252 were employed in 
the all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, 54 per cent of them had not at- 
tended any school at all and 35 per cent had less than three 
grades of elementary schooling.’ | 

One must remember that the Jewish public school system 
reaches only two thirds of the Jewish children of Palestine, 
leaving more than twenty thousand to be educated in schools 
not supervised by the Education Department, among these 
about one thousand enrolled in the missionary schools, mainly 
in Jerusalem. The situation in Jerusalem has already been dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this study. It should be sufficient to present 
a few more figures on lack of schooling there. Of the 13,677 
children between the ages of 6 and 13 in Jerusalem in 1940, 
17.9 per cent received no schooling at all. Of these 6.1 per cent 
were boys, and 11.8 per cent girls. Of the unschooled children 
15.3 per cent of the boys and 33.8 per cent of the girls were of 
Oriental origin.” 


2. MACHNOTH OLIM 


The Noar Haoved has been greatly helped by another youth 
organization, Machnoth Olim (Camps of Future Settlers), or- 
ganized with the help of the Histadruth in 1928 to serve student 
youth in the secondary and other schools. The purpose of this 
organization is to draw academic youth away from pursuing 
higher and professional education and to bring them closer to 
the idea of eventual settlement on the land, preferably in a 
collective settlement of the Kibbutz Hameuchad (the collective 
settlement movement led by one of the factions of the Labor 
Party). The service which the Machnoth Olim rendered to the 
Noar Haoved was the provision of the leaders for many of the 
clubs and study circles of the Noar Haoved. The Machnoth 
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Olim though not very strong in numbers—there were about 
two thousand members in 1943—has been a great influence on 
academic youth and has succeeded in instilling in the majority 
of its members the ideals of land settlement and pioneering in 
all phases of the Zionist endeavor. In 1935 Machnot Olim es- 
tablished an agricultural settlement of its own at Beth Hashita 
in the Valley of Jezreel, and along with other pioneer groups 
it has participated in the establishment of a number of other 
settlements. Hundreds of members of Machnot Olim are 
now in Hachsharah (training), awaiting settlement on the land. 


3. GORDONIA 


Similar to the Machnoth Olim (or Hugim—student citcles— 
as it was originally called) is Gordonia, a youth organization 
maintained by the Hever Hakevutzoth, Association of Small 
Communal Settlements. Gordonia fosters the idea of the small 
Kevutzah as the best form of settlement and in this respect it 
differs from the Machnoth Olim which stresses affiliation with 
the Kibbutz Hameuchad. Gordonia is of rather recent origin. 
It was organized in 1936 and in 1942 it absorbed another youth 
organization, the Maccabi Hatzair (Young Maccabi). The com- 
bined membership in 1943 was about two thousand. The Mac- 
cabi Hatzair was transplanted to Palestine from Europe where it 
had developed as a sport organization with labor leanings. 
Gordonia, like Machnoth Olim is an affiliate of Mapai, the 
majority party of the Histadruth: the former is led by the Hever 
Hakevutzoth faction and the latter by the Kibbutz Hameuchad. 

These three youth organizations, the Noar Haoved, Mach- 
noth Olim and the Gordonia-Maccabi Hatzair, differ only 
slightly, though their affiliations are with varying trends within 
the Labor Party. They are all loyal subsidiaries of the Hista- 
druth, and membership in the Histadruth is automatic for all 
their members when they reach the age of sixteen. 
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4, HASHOMER HATZAIR 


Still within the framework of the Histadruth but quite apart 
from these three youth organizations, is the more political 
minded Hashomer Hatzair (Young Watchman) youth organi- 
zation. Unlike the others, it is part of a political world youth 
movement which indoctrinates its members with a highly theor- 
etical Marxist ideology, in addition to training them for a 
specific type of colonization (the Kibbutz Artzi—nationwide 
communal settlement of the Hashomer Hatzair). The ideology 
of the Hashomer Hatzair is much too complicated for adoles- 
cents to follow. Its preoccupation with ideas of bi-nationalism, 
Arab-Jewish parity, its advocacy of mixed labor unions, its argu- 
ments against a future Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine, all 
these intricate matters, which are far above the grasp even of 
political-minded adults in Palestine, are bound to do more harm 
than good when discussed by adolescent youths. 

The Hashomer Hatzair party started as a youth organization 
in Vienna during the first World War. It was greatly influenced 
by the German youth movement of the time and followed in 
its footsteps in denouncing conventional and bourgeois ways 
of life. The Zionist program which it adopted was that of self- 
fullfilment, of migration to Palestine and of building a new 
Jewish society there based on Hebraism and Marxian Socialism. 
The outer forms followed by Hashomer Hatzair were modeled 
after those of the scout movement but for its inner organi- 
zation it accepted the highest forms of German Jewish intellec- 
tualism. 

The pioneers of Hashomer Hatzair began to arrive in Pales- 
tine from Galicia and Poland in 1920, and within a few years 
became a political party. The spirit of rebellion which they 
brought with them, was expressed, among other things, in an 
unnecessary fostering in young children of a rebellious attitude 
toward their parents, even against parents who are or were 
rebels themselves. This situation has proved quite embarrassing 
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to many a parent who has tried to convince his children that 
there is no reason for them to rebel against parents who are 
as good pioneers as their children hope to become. Such parents 
point out that their attitude to their children’s conduct is not 
based on ideological differences but on the parental care which 
they owe their children. All such arguments, however, are of 
little avail and the Hashomer Hatzair adolescent youth con- 
tinues to be trained to accept the supremacy of judgment and 
authority of the group leader against that of the parent. 

Hashomer Hatzair is not numerically a very strong youth or- 
ganization. In 1943 it had about 2500 members. But its mem- 
bers, though few in numbers, are superior to those of other 
youth organizations in the quality of their group leaders as well 
as the standards of their organizational and study work. Their 
achievement in installing the spirit of pioneering in their mem- 
bers has been outstanding and those already settled in Kibbutz- 
im or in Hachsharah (training) awaiting settlement, reach many 
hundreds. Hashomer Hatzair is nominally a Histadruth youth 
group and one would expect a great deal of cooperation between 
it and the other Histadruth youth organizations. This, however, 
is not the case. On the contrary, it is only on solemn occasions 
when the whole of the Histadruth is represented, that all the 
youth groups appear together. Attempts have been made for 
some time both within the Labor Party and Hashomer Hat- 
zair to organize some kind of an overall Histadruth youth de- 
partment. These attempts, however, have failed so far and the 
easier way, that of preparation of youth literature acceptable to 
all groups, has been followed. 


5. YOUTH PUBLICATIONS 


The preparation of suitable Hebrew reading matter for Pal- 
estinian youth has been one of the outstanding cultural achieve- 
ments of.the Histadruth. Many Hebrew classics have been re- 
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edited and reprinted, and original volumes on Palestine life on 
an adolescent level have been published. Using the newspaper 
“Davar” and its printing press, the Histadruth through the offer 
of low priced sets of books or through newspaper prizes, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the best of Hebrew literature into tens of 
thousands of Jewish homes. The pamphlets and anthologies 
collected and edited by the very able “Davar’” journalist, Bracha 
Habas have been standard books for all youth groups in Pales- 
tine and have helped to emphasize the ideals on which all the 
youth groups are united: the spirit of pioneering, the conquest 
of labor and securing the Jewish future in Palestine. 

Equally important educational material acceptable to all youth 
groups both in Palestine and elsewhere are the publications of 
the joint Committee for Youth Affairs in Jerusalem composed 
of representatives of the Zionist Executive, the Keren Kayemeth 
(Jewish National Fund) and the Keren Hayesod (Foundation 
Fund). The Youth Department, established with a budget pro- 
vided by these three organizations, came into being in 1937 
in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Twentieth 
Zionist Congress held in Zurich in 1937. Since that year excel- 
lent material. for youth study groups, in Hebrew and English, 
has been made available for Palestine and the English speaking 
countries. 


6. OTHER YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the larger youth groups affiliated with political parties 
outside those of the Histadruth, are the Bnei Akivah and the 
Betar organizations. The Bnei Akivah is an orthodox youth 
group with scout leanings. It was organized by the Mizrahi 
schools and in 1940 its membership was about eight hundred. 
Betar is an offshoot of the Revisionist party and like its parent 
organization does not consider itself bound by the discipline 
affecting the other youth groups in Palestine. It is organized 
after the well known pattern of totalitarian youth organizations 
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and its educational program, aside from marching and flag 
waving, is very meager. Most of its several thousand members 
are above eighteen and those of school age are mainly of the 
underprivileged type of youth of Oriental extraction. It is quite 
patently the military setup and the uniforms rather than the Re- 
visionist ideals that attract youth to the Betar groups. 

Little success has so far attended the attempts to organize 
youth groups made by the General Zionist parties, Group A 
which has labor leanings and Group B which opposes the Hista- 
druth. In 1940 the two organizations included about a thousand 
members most of them above school age. The Left Poalei Zion, 
too, has a very small older youth group—the Ber Borochov 
Marxian Youth Organization. Of a rather different nature is 
the WIZO youth group, which is the junior division of the 
Women International Zionist Organization. 


c. EDUCATION FOR YOUTH AND EDUCATION BY 
YOUTH 


Except for Betar, which is much resented by all the other 
groups, the leadership of all these youth organizations is both 
responsible and disciplined; it accepts the authority of the Vaad 
Leumi and invariably cooperates with it in all matters that re- 
quire individual as well as unified action. The membership, 
on the whole, consists of socially mature and intellectual young 
people. Their program of activities, both organizational and 
theoretical, constitutes an important supplement to the school 
curriculum. 

Since few extra-curricular activities are provided by the school 
system, parents are eager to have their children join any youth 
organization that is more or less acceptable to them. For they 
are concerned with protecting the younger generation from the 
primitive and Levantine influences still present on the fringes 
of Jewish life in Palestine. Thus parents who are members of the 
Histadruth but who may not approve of Hashomer Hatzair 
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politically, would still prefer to have their boy or girl join that 
organization rather than be unaffiliated with any group. This 
of course will not be true in the case of a progressive minded 
parent whose child may happen to fall into the Betar Group. 
Such conflicts, however, are compartively few. In the majority 
of cases, the parents, though they may disagree on certain de- 
tails, are usually in agreement with the general program of the 
youth groups their children join. In fact, in most cases, it is the 
parents’ sympathies that determine the youth group their chil- 
dren choose. 

The existence of political youth groups in. Palestine must not 
be considered a sign of political immaturity or lack of unity. 
To those American Zionists who see in the two party system of 
the American people the highest achievement of political life 
in a democracy, the presence of so many parties in Palestine may 
indeed seem disturbing. However, one must remember that the 
Jewish community in Palestine is mostly European in origin. It 
is very mature both politically and socially and it sees no reason 
why the Yishuv or for that matter the whole of the Jewish 
people, should be more united than any other nation on all 
questions concerning economics, politics and religion, questions 
which give rise to a great variety of parties in European democ- 
racies. 

Those who are inclined to overstress the undesirability of 
youth groups in Palestine are also often disheartened at the 
enthusiasm and intensity with which sport fans of the ‘“Hapoel,”’ 
Labor sports organization and the Maccabi, general sport club, 
react during games held between their teams. However, com- 
petent observers who have had the opportunity to watch both 
the Hapoel-Maccabi games in Tel-Aviv and the Dodger-Yankee 
games at Ebbets Field in Brooklyn, would testify that no matter 
how political-minded Tel-Aviv sports fans may be, they cer- 
tainly fall far short of the physical enthusiasm and emotional 
exuberance of spectators at Ebbets Field. 
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— It is not so much the political character of the youth groups 
to which one should object, as the early age at which the groups 
try to recruit their members. Ten year old children are taken 
into the junior divisions of certain youth organizations. The 
Youth Department of the Histadruth, which from the organiza- 
tion point of view has not been very effective, has tried several 
times to regulate the entrance age in the Histadruth’s own 
groups to at least the seventh year level of the elementary 
school. These attempts have, however, failed and are cause for 
constant friction between the teachers and the group leaders, 
especially those of Hashomer Hatzair. 3 

This situation is serious enough for the Department of Edu- 
cation to act upon. It should be within its authority to see to it 
that the entrance age is fixed at thirteen or fourteen. The De- 
partment, however, has not been able to press the issue because 
it does not possess the necessary authority. It does try to counter- 
act this tendency by sponsoring a general scout movement and 
by encouraging afternoon club activities at local expense. It 
could do much more if it had the means to establish a central- 
ized administrative program of extra-curricular activities in the 
elementary schools. 


1. SCOUT MOVEMENT 


The connection between the Jewish scout movement and the 
Department of Education of the Vaad Leumi dates back to 
1935 when the movement was brought under the supervision 
of the Department. Scout work in Palestine has been supported 
since 1932 by Young Judaea, the Zionist youth organization of 
America. This link between American and Palestinian Jewish 
children has been a great help to the scout idea in Palestine. 
Young Judaea has aided the scouts in carrying out a number of 
important projects, among them the publication of a Hebrew 
edition of Baden-Powell’s “Scouting for Boys” and the training 
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in England of a number of Palestinian teachers as scout masters. 
Through its “Keren Hanoar’”’ fund Young Judaea is responsible 
for a certain yearly quota which is intended mainly for the main- 
tenance of the Central Scout Office at the Education Depart- 
ment.*** 

The present membership of the scout movement in Pales- 
tine is about four thousand; as a result of its rapid growth in 
numbers in the last ten years, the movement has been suffering 
from an acute shortage of trained group leaders and experienced 
scout masters. The type of youngsters attracted to the scout 
movement is quite different from that in the other youth groups. 
They are mostly children of well-to-do parents who are either 
apathetic or antagonistic to political parties, especially to those 
of the Histadruth. The Palestinian scout movement is essen- 
tially a middle class organization. Its activities are confined 
primarily to city children and it rather supplements than coun- 
teracts the other youth groups. 

In 1939 the senior scout groups decided to bring the scout 
movement closer to the pioneer spirit of the country and ac- 
cepted the program of “halutziuth’” and the idea of settlement 
on the land. This new policy constituted an important turning 
point in the development of scouting in Palestine. The original 
scout program as it was advocated by Baden-Powell and carried 
out in England or America could not strike root in Palestine un- 
less the heart and soul of all the youth groups—the spirit of 
pioneering—became the goal of the scouts, along with the other 
Palestinian youth groups. By restating the aim of the organiza- 
tion in 1942 and altering it to “training for Zionist pioneering 
in all branches of life,” the scout movement closed the gap that 
separated it from the other youth groups in Palestine. The 
scouts have since formed their own “Hachsharah’” (training) 
groups in Degania A and B; in 1942 these became the nucleus 
of the first communal settlement of the scout movement in 
Palestine—Kevutzath Hatzofim—situated in Pardess Hanna. 
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The activities of all the youth organizations are in no way 
connected with school premises or school personnel. An at- 
tempt to tie up the extra-curricular activities of children with 
the school system has been made by the Department of Edu- 
ation of the city of Tel-Aviv. In cooperation with the Parent- 
Teachers Association a city wide system of afternoon school 
clubs was established on the elementary school premises. These 
clubs are organized and supervised by a special department 
created for the purpose and are subsidized through voluntary 
increments added to the yearly registration fee. Only about 
twenty per cent of Tel-Aviv children, mainly those from lower 
middle class homes, avail themselves of this opportunity to use 
the school shops, play organized games under expert super- 
vision or even get coaching in school subjects. 

On a secondary school level the Herzlia Gymnasium in Tel 
Aviv has for many years maintained student clubs under the 
guidance of the younger members of the teaching staff. These 
are mainly discussion and study groups, intended to draw pupils 
away from the political youth organizations. Though they are 
not very successful in achieving this, they do succeed in drawing 
in the kind of student that does not tend to join any out-of-school 
organization. 


3. PLAYGROUNDS 


Of an entirely different nature are the playground activities 
carried on and subsidized by Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization in America. The recreation work of Hadassah 
is part of the very important Child Welfare program which it 
carries on in Palestine. From the first playground established in 
Jerusalem in 1928 there has developed a network of scores of 
playgrounds and hundreds of summer day camps. These activi- 
ties were intensified during the war: a number of emergency 
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playgrounds were established as well as special afternoon clubs 
for soldiers’ children whose mothers were at work. The great 
importance of these playground activities can be understood 
only against the specific Palestinian background of inadequate 
child labor laws, large numbers of unschooled adolescents, poor 
refugees, low Oriental tradition of parental obligation, bad hous- 
ing, inadequate provision for play in the schools. 

Besides Hadassah, there are a number of Palestinian wo- 
men’s organizations that are active in providing recreation 
facilities for children. In 1933 the WIZO started clubs in Jeru- 
salem and two years later the Working Mother’s Organization 
of the Histadruth undertook club work for after school care of 
children of employed mothers. In 1938 the Mizrahi Women’s 
Organization joined in this activity by opening clubs for children 
of orthodox homes. The Guggenheimer-Hadassah Playground 
Committee, too, saw fit to open clubs in connection with some 
of its playgrounds, starting with the Old City of Jerusalem. 

According to a study on youth club activities made by Mr. 
Joseph Meyouhas, Director of the Youth Department of the 
Vaad Leumi, at the beginning of 1943 there were ninety-five 
clubs with 3775 children, in addition to 2300 children who used 
the facilities of the Guggenheimer Playgrounds. These clubs 
were maintained by the following organizations: 


WIZO (Women’s International Zionist Organization) 4 


Working Mothers Organization- 50 
Tel-Aviv Municipality 10 
Guggenheimer-Hadassah Playground Committee 5 
Various Organizations 16 


The average expenditure per child in the clubs was estimated 
by Mr. Meyouhas to be 750 mil (or about three dollars, at the 
present rate of exchange) per month. This included one meal 
a day, supervision, equipment, furniture, rent, cleaning, etc.** 

Despite all the organizational and recreational activities dis- 
cussed so far, thousands of Jewish boys and girls are uncared 
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for and unguided in the proper use of their leisure hours, and 
in the proper preparation for future pioneer life. The danger of 
evil influences that may affect adolescent youth has been aug- 
mented by the war emergency and the fact that Palestine as an 
Allied base has been crowded with soldiers of many national- 
ities. 


d. SECOND GENERATION PIONEERS 


In addition to the many negative influences of the war emer- 
gency upon Palestinian Jewish youth, there have been a num- 
ber of important positive effects. The war tested all the hopes, 
anxieties and misgivings one had about Palestinian Jewish youth 
and helped to bring out the best and finest in them. Those of 
military age were among the first to volunteer for the Jewish 
units of the British Army, the Palestine supernumerary police, 
the Royal Air Force and Navy. Others made themselves avail- 
able for emergency duty both in defense work and agriculture. 
In all these efforts, they showed amazing unity of purpose, over- 
coming all the real and imaginary differences that existed among 
the youth organizations. Young people under military age re- 
sponded readily and with great enthusiasm to the decision of 
the Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi that a year of national 
setvice be obligatory upon all graduates of secondary schools. 
With the help of the Youth Department of the Zionist Execu- 
tive, the Department of Education and the special committee 
formed for this purpose by the Vaad Leumi, and with the 
cooperation of the Workers’ Agricultural Organization and the 
students’ own school councils, boys and girls from sixteen to — 
eighteen years of age were sent to do a year’s work either on 
farms or in security and guard duties. The younger adolescents 
(fourteen to sixteen yeats old) cut their school year short and 
under the direction of their teachers spent the summer and mid- 
year vacations gathering seasonal crops. 

The courage and resourcefulness of Jewish youth in the war 
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emergency did not come as a surprise either to their teachers 
or to their parents. During the three years of Arab riots in 
Palestine (1936-1939), Jewish youth showed great courage and 
self-control in spite of the very provocative atmosphere of that 
period. They contributed their full share to the defense of 
Jewish life and property and were among the first to brave 
the dangers of the new settlements they helped to establish.””° 

The settlements founded and conducted by members of the 
Palestinian youth organizations constituted a most significant 
chapter in the history of Jewish colonization in Palestine. With 
remarkable endurance and devotion, youngsters in their teens 
and early twenties succeeded in establishing large agricultural 
communities despite great hardships. By 1943 twenty youth 
settlements had been established in various parts of the coun- 
try and nineteen youth groups had gone through the necessary 
preliminary training and were waiting to be allotted land on 
which to establish their farm communities.’”° | 

It may be useful at this point to mention these settlements 
and the youth groups that founded them. The first was founded 
in 1931 by Hanoar Haoved at Naan near Rehovoth. It now has 
a membership of 482 and its agricultural output in 1942 was 
valued at L.P. 47,000. In 1935 a settlement was established 
at Beth Hashita by the Machnoth Olim (known at the time as 
“Hugim”). This settlement now has five hundred members 
with an output amounting to L.P. 29,000 in 1942. “Nir David,’ 
founded in 1936 by Hashomer Hatzair has two hundred mem- 
bers with an output of L.P. 40,000. In the same year the Efraim 
settlement of the Noar Haoved was founded with a present 
membership of 300. 

Three more youth settlements were established in 1937, 
_ Hulota, the first to establish a fishing industry, Ginosar, also 
specializing in fishing, and Maoz Haim in the Beisan Valley. 
Hanita in the north near the Syrian border was established in 
1938, as was Alonim in the Valley of Jezreel. In 1939 five more 
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youth villages were founded: Gesher, near the sea of Galilee; 
Bet Oren on Mount Carmel; Ilon in Upper Galilee; Givat Zaid 
and Sdei Eliyahu in the Valley of Jezreel. In 1940 Alumoth 
was set up near Zichron Yaacov, Sdoth Yam on the Dead Sea 
and Mazova in Upper Galilee, and in 1942 Galil Yam near 
Herzlia and Galilim in Upper Galilee. 

In all, the total membership of the settlements established by 
the youth organizations up to 1943 was 5500 with a combined 
agricultural output in 1942 of nearly L.P. 500,000. 


e. PALESTINE YOUTH AND DIASPORA JEWS 


There has been considerable discussion about the attitude of 
Palestinian Jewish youth toward Diaspora Jewry. Doubts have 
been expressed as to whether Palestinian born youth can be 
brought up to be fully conscious of the Diaspora contribution to 
Jewish life in Palestine. In the face of the tragedy that befell 
European Jewry, it became clear, however, that in Palestine, 
far more than in any other center oi Jewish life, youth identi- 
fied itself completely with the fate of the Jews in the Diaspora. 

This feeling was expressed in the petition to the children of 
the United Nations which all Palestinian Jewish children under 
eighteen signed on June 15, 1943, the day when all Palestine 
Jewry mourned in solidarity with European Jewry. 


The children’s petition reads as follows: 


We who have been brought up in the glorious tradition of Judah 
Maccabee, of Rabbi Akiba and Bar Kochba, are now stirred by the 
heroism of our people in the European ghettos. We appeal to the 
children of all free countries whose heart is open to the call of 
suffering and justice to rise in silent honor to the tens of thousands 
of children who have been destroyed in the Nazi extermination 
transports. 

Our fathers and mothers are fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
your fathers and mothers in a common fight. We appeal to you to 
lend your voice to the rescue of the remnants of the children of our 
people from the ghettos and concentration camps, with this our 
country as their home. We have shown our readiness to accept 
them. Our home is their home and our bread is their bread. Let 
them but come to us. 
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Children of the nations fighting for freedom and justice: help 
us save our people!1?7 
Giving concrete form to these pent-up emotions, a group of 
youngsters belonging to one of the Palestinian youth organiza- 
tions climbed the historic Mount Massadah on the southern tip 
of the Dead Sea. This mountain, which in recent years has 
become a place of pilgrimage for Jewish youth, had been the 
last bastion of defense in the Jewish wars for independence 
against the Romans and it was not conquered until its last Jew- 
ish defender was killed in battle. On reaching the peak of 
Massadah, the youngsters hoisted a flag on which the memor- 
able line of Psalm 137 was slightly paraphrased to read: “If I 
forget thee, Gola (Diaspora), may my right hand lose its cun- 
ning. 


f. YOUTH ALIYAH 


The United Nations are now perforce deeply concerned 
with the relief and rehabilitation of refugees in the reoccupied 
territories. No more remarkable example of constructive rescue 
work can be found than the Youth Immigration movement to 
Palestine. It involves the transplanting of thousands of young 
lives from the certainty of destruction to a new country and a 
new culture and to training in the spirit of lofty humanitarian 
ideals. 

The beginning of Youth Aliyah dates back to 1933, when 
as a result of Hitler’s rise to power and the disintegration and 
destruction of Jewish life in Germany it became imperative to 
rescue the largest possible number of Jewish youth from the 
jaws of destruction. A children’s migration in the form of an 
organized and widespread movement thus came into being. 

The organization and development of this movement was the 
work of two Jewish women outstanding in the field of social 
service. One was Mrs. Recha Frier of Germany, the originator 
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of the idea, who in 1931 had envisaged the oncoming tragedy of 
German Jewry and worked on plans to save at least as many 
of the children as possible through their transfer to Palestine, 
presumably for secondary school education. The other woman 
was Miss Henrietta Szold, who as head of the Jewish Social 
Service in Palestine was placed in charge of Youth Aliyah work 
from its very start first on behalf of the Jewish Agency and 
later of the Vaad Leumi. With the help of the German Jewish 
youth organizations, the offices of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, the Vaad Leumi and the agricultural settlements in Pales- 
tine, as well as Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, and women’s groups in other countries, an inter- 
national machinery of rescue came into being. Of the LP. 
2,100,000 raised for Youth Aliyah up to 1944, L.P. 1,350,000 
came from Hadassah. The cost of maintaining a child in an 
institution was almost L.P. 11 a month; in agricultural settle- 
ments L.P. 6 and for those who work half days—L.P. 4 per 
month. Excluding housing, the average annual cost per child 
was L.P. 138. The initial expense for clothing and equipping 
each child was L.P. 25. ) 

In the course of its twelve years of existence up to 1945, the 
Youth Aliyah Organization brought to Palestine more than 
14,000 adolescent boys and girls and younger children. Its 
original goal was to devote itself to the rescue of the youths of 
the ages of fifteen to seventeen, but as country after country 
in Europe fell under Nazi domination and conditions became 
desperate, it became imperative to include younger children in 
Youth Aliyah. Even before 1939 there were thousands of Youth 
Aliyah candidates waiting for their turn to go to Palestine not 
only in Germany and German occupied territories, but in many 
other European countries to which German Jewish children fled. 

The complicated problems involved in the adjustments of 
these young immigrants to new conditions were described by 
Miss Szold herself as follows: 
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The Movement at the start and for a few years thereafter had to 
deal with young people spewed out by the Hitler land alone. Latterly, 
in consequence of the changes brought by the ravages of war and the 
spread of the insanity of race prejudice, the young groups present 
the educational problems of passing, not from one language, Ger- 
man, to another language, Hebrew, but from many languages to a 
single one. In the groups of recent arrival, there are Austrians, 
Bulgarians, Czechs, Hungarians, Italians, Lithuanians, Poles, Ru- 
manians, Slovakians, Transylvanians and Yugoslavians. Language 
implies psychology, customs, tradition, attitude, in short personality. 
The leader who deals with adolescent youth is a menace if he fails 
to preserve whatever qualities and attainments the boy or girl shows 
as expression of personality. The war imposes upon the leader the 
complex task in the Youth Aliyah—the transition from heterogeneity 
to homogeneity, while avoiding the loss of variety and individ- 
uality.2?6 
The retraining of the Youth Aliyah children started, when- 

ever possible, before their arrival in Palestine. Likely candidates 
were sent to special training centers for a probationary period 
and followed a program based on manual work and the study of 
Hebrew and other Jewish and general subjects. The candidates’ 
fitness for group membership and pioneer life in Palestine were 
under critical observation. The chosen candidates were then 
organized into groups in accordance with their membership in 
various Zionist youth organizations. 

On arrival in Palestine these groups were placed in coopera- 
tive or collective agricultural settlements where under the super- 
vision of their host-groups they were given a carefully planned 
two years course. The daily program was divided into four 
hours of study (Hebrew and other subjects) and four hours of 
work in all branches of agriculture. 

Graduates of the two years course have been expected to 
decide their future occupation for themselves. According to 
Miss Szold, “the record of the emergent groups from the first 
to the last has been practically uniform in one respect: seventy- 
five per cent of each have stayed on the land. The remaining 
twenty-five per cent have been drawn to the city.” Those that 


went to the cities either continued their studies for skilled pro- 
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fessions or became workmen. Many of them joined the police 
services and the armed forces. 


By the middle of August, 1942 five hundred Youth Aliyah 
graduates and 150 trainees, or about 18 per cent of those who 
were eligible, had enlisted in the Jewish units of the British 
Army. Many of the girls joined the PATS (Palestine Auxiliary 
Territorial Service). The number of volunteers from Youth 
Aliyah in the Forces—Army, Navy, and Air Force—by 1943 
numbered 1,500. Not a few among them made the supreme 
sacrifice. 


In the first days of the Youth Aliyah movement, the parents 
of the German children were still in a position to subsidize the 
movement either by tuition fees or equipment. When this be- 
came impossible, the Youth Aliyah budget was covered by 
Jews in other countries, especially the United States. Since 1935 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
which has made Youth Aliyah work one of its outstanding 
projects in Palestine, has steadily increased its share in the bud- 
get. From 34 per cent of the budget in 1935 Hadassah’s share 
rose in 1941 to well over 85 per cent, and probably to even 
more in 1942 and 1943. According to the estimate of the 
Jewish Agency's Youth Aliyah Bureau reported by the Palcor 
News Agency on September 13, 1943, more than L.P. 1,000,000 
was spent on Youth Aliyah from October, 1933 to August 30, 
1943. Of this sum Hadassah alone contributed L.P. 582,000. 

In 1941, there were about eighty Youth Aliyah centers in 
Palestine, including rural settlements and special youth institu- 
tions.'°° With many of the settlements, Youth Aliyah has be- 
come a kind of tradition: about sixteen villages received four 
and even five groups of Youth Aliyah children for training. 
The attachment of the graduates to the settler-hosts is very 
strong and is shown by the reunions held regularly in the settle- 
ments. 

In addition to the settlements, there are special Youth Aliyah 
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institutions which play an important role in the work of the 
movement. In 1941 there were twenty-one institutions wholly 
or partly devoted to Youth Aliyah training. Among the relt- 
gious institutions brought into existence for this purpose, is 
Kfar Hanoar Hadati (Religious Youth Village) created at an 
initial cost of L.P. 20,000 and maintained almost entirely at 
Youth Aliyah expense; the “Ahava” Children’s Home, run 
along traditional, conservative Jewish lines and three rural in- 
stitutions of the Agudath Israel to which generous contribu- 
tions were made by Youth Aliyah.**° These and other centers 
were created to accommodate Youth Aliyah children for whom 
they were necessary because of their specific home backgrounds 
or individual preferences. 

By 1941 seven settlements had been founded by Youth Ali- 
yah graduates in collaboration with other youth groups. Great 
numbers of other graduates are awaiting settlements and are 
working in the meantime in cooperative settlements or in the 
towns. They are organized in Plugoth Avodah (cooperative 
labor groups) and keep close contact with the Youth Aliyah 
Department. The material help extended to them is mainly 
through the Henrietta Szold Loan Fund for Youth Aliyah 
graduates established in 1940 by Hadassah in America. 

The experience gained by the Youth Aliyah movement is now 
being extended to children born and brought up in Palestine 
itself. This undertaking was made possible through a special 
grant by Hadassah. It started in 1940 with seventy-five boys 
and gitls from fourteen to sixteen years of age and is still in the 
experimental stage. The children were selected in cooperation 
with the Noar Haoved of the Histadruth; the orthodox youth 
organization, Bnei Akiba; and the Social Service Bureaus of the 
Jewish community councils of Palestine. They were divided into 
three groups and sent to Alonim, Ramath Yochanan and Tirath 
Zevi youth settlements, which train them along the same lines 
as Youth Aliyah groups. Since Hebrew is the native tongue of 
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the Palestinian-born groups, a course of study different from 
that of Youth Aliyah has been drawn up to meet their pat- 
ticular needs. 

Work of this type with Palestinian children is bound to as- 
sume much greater proportions. Though every attempt must 
and will be made to save every possible European Jewish child, 
the underprivileged children in Palestine itself must receive 
much more consideration than they have hitherto. The number 
of such children runs into thousands and it is to be hoped that 
Hadassah which made possible the beginning of this undertak- 
ing will extend it to proportions commensurate with the needs. 


g. THE TEHERAN CHILDREN INCIDENT 


The educational system developed by Youth Aliyah made 
provisions for both religious and secular types of youth educa- 
tion. The youths themselves (those above fourteen) and the 
parents or guardians of those below fourteen, usually deter- 
mined the kind of settlement or institution they preferred to 
enter. 

This, however, was not the case of the 716 wandering chil- 
dren from Poland, known as the “Teheran” child refugees. 
These boys and girls were stranded for many months in Asiatic 
Russia, and finally reached Iran with other Polish civilians al- 
lowed to leave Russia along with units of the Polish Army. 
Because of the refusal of the government of Iraq to grant the 
Jewish children transit visas, they had to make a hazardous 
round-about trip from Teheran through India and the Red Sea 
until they arrived in Palestine in February, 1943. It was only 
natural that they were greeted with rapture in Palestine. For, 
in the eyes of the rejoicing Yishuv, they were not only their 
pitiful little selves, parentless, weary, starved and ill. They 
were representatives of the great silent, suffering, imprisoned 
mass of European Jewty. 

The placement of these children and the kind of education 
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to be given to them created new problems which the Youth 
Aliyah Department of the Jewish Agency tried to solve to the 
best of its ability. Hitherto, most Youth Aliyah wards had been 
of school age, and their background as well as the wishes of 
their families in regard to their upbringing were well known 
to the Youth Aliyah authorities. This was not true of the 
“Teheran” children, the majority of whom had been cut off 
from their families and many of whom, being below the age of 
fourteen, were too young to express any preference. 

The procedure worked out by the Jewish Agency for the 
placement of these children was as follows: 


- After a series of discussions with the Mizrahi and the Agudath 
Israel, the Jewish Agency Executive framed the following general 
principles to govern the matter: in the first place, the children were 
to be given an education in conformity with the customary religious 
life of their parental homes; in the second place, where there was 
any doubt as to what the customary religious life of the house had 
been, Miss Henrietta Szold was to decide the matter; thirdly, chil- 
dren above the age of fourteen should be given the right to determine 
the character of their education for themselves.131 


In order to carry out these principles properly, the children 
were accommodated in temporary camps where religious prac- 
tices were part and parcel of the daily routine. A thorough in- 
vestigation of every child was then undertaken by the Youth 
‘Aliyah Department through direct interviews and communica- 
tion with relatives in Palestine and abroad. Four hundred chil- 
dren were examined by Miss Henrietta Szold herself, and some 
three hundred by her associate, Mr. Beyth. These interviews 
were conducted in the presence of a representative of the Miz- 
 tahi, the Agudah (until negotiations with the Agudah broke 
down), and the Labor group. 

The decision as to the type of education each child was to 
receive was then communicated to the “madrichim’” (group 
leaders) who knew the children intimately from association 
with them even before they arrived in Palestine. In each camp 
there were madrichim of different religious opinions, and in 
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six out of eleven camps there were Agudist madrichim in addi- 
tion to Mizrahi madrichim. If any of the madrichim was of 
the view that any particular decisions conflicted with his own 
observations of the child, he was entitled to appeal against the 
decision. 

Of the total of 716 child refugees from Teheran, sixteen were 
placed in hospitals, thirty were placed in nurseries and twenty- 
six with relatives. The remaining 644 were placed as follows: 
in Agudah institutions—32; in Mizrahi institutions—278; in 
conservative religious institutions—36; in General and Labor 
institutions—298.** 

The manner in which these children were distributed became 
the subject of a bitter controversy between the Agudath Israel 
and a faction of the Mizrahi led by Rabbi Meir Berlin on the 
one hand, and the Vaad Leumi and Jewish Agency on the 
other. The argument of the former faction was that children 
from Poland should be treated differently from German chil- 
dren. Polish Jewry, they insisted, was in essence an orthodox 
Jewry and all Polish children should therefore be placed in 
orthodox institutions. They argued further that since those 
children must be considered as belonging to the whole of the 
Jewish people, and since in their opinion the whole of the 
Jewish people is or should be orthodox, the children should be 
raised in the orthodox tradition. 

Bitter as the orthodox factions felt against the Jewish Agency 
and the Vaad Leumi, they were themselves miles apart on the 
question of the kind of orthodox education these children should 
get. In the eyes of the Agudah, the Mizrahi is almost as secular 
as the other groups, and in the eyes of the Mizrahi the ortho- 
doxy of the Agudah is unworldly, extreme and anti-Zionist. 

The partisan feelings expressed in this controversy led to mis- 
statement of facts both in Palestine and outside of it. Certain 
religious leaders even threatened to withhold support from 
the Keren Hayesod, and a number of ultra-orthodox groups in 
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New York City were ready to set up new Aliyah funds to 
counteract existing Youth Aliyah machinery. 

In defense of its position in this matter, the Jewish Agency 
pointed out that it was fallacious to assume that all children 
from Poland were ipso facto religious and eager to have a 
religious education. In fact those of the Teheran children who 
arrived in the company of their parents, were all placed in non- 
religious institutions at their families’ request. “Even many of 
the younger children” the Agency reported, ‘““were emphatic in 
their desire not to be placed in religious institutions, and it 
required no little tact and persuasiveness to deflect them from 
their demands and to convince them that they should receive 
the type of education to which they were accustomed in their 
parents’ homes.”’*** 

Acording to Miss Szold herself, the Youth Aliyah depart- 
ment leaned more to placement of children in religious rather 
than in secular institutions. This was particularly true in the 
case of family groups in which the oldest of the siblings was 
above the age of fourteen. Since in these cases the younger chil- 
dren were violently opposed to being separated from the older, 
it was necessarily the older that determined the fate of the 
younger members in the group. Miss Szold found in her inter- 
views that when the oldest member was a girl even though she 
came from a religious home she categorically refused to go to a 
religious institution. Miss Szold records the following account 
of her conversation with such girls: 


In the cases in which they were, so to say, the head of a family, 
my method always was to urge them to take into consideration the 
wishes of their parents. I begged them as it were to carry on in ab- 
sentia a conversation with their mother or father and try to imagine 
the answer that would be given them to the question whether the 
younger children accompanying them should be educated in accord- 
ance with the tradition of their home. Sometimes I went so far as 
to tell them that I considered it their duty to relinquish their own 
ambitions for the sake of the younger members a the family. I 
have to confess that I succeeded in not a single case. 

The girls again and again assured me that girls from Poland were 
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not pious (meidlech bei uns seinen nit frum, nor yinglech seinen 

frum), and further that their parents would be satisfied, if they 

should be privileged to come to Palestine, to see them in whatever 

place they might be in which their education might be completed.2% 

These and other facts made known by Miss Szold as well as 
the explanations advanced by leading members of the Jewish 
Agency and the Vaad Leumi, including Rabbi J. L. Fishman, a 
representative of Mizrahi, helped to dispose of the “Teheran” 
controversy before political capital could be made of it. What- 
ever damage this incident may have caused to the work of the 
Youth Aliyah, it rendered some service as well. It reminded 
responsible members of the Zionist movement and the Yishuv 
of the many inner difficulties both the Jewish Agency and the 
Vaad Leumi encounter in steering the course of Zionism. 

The Teheran children were only the forerunners of the many 
thousands of children that survived the European catastrophe 
and must be saved. The task of Youth Aliyah is now a tre- 
mendous one to be carried out by the whole of the Jewish 
people. 


CHAPTER XII 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES IN JEWISH EDUCATION 


Jewish education in Palestine has been intended from the 
very start to play an important part in the realization of Zionist 
ideals. Interpreted in the most general fashion, its function is 
to prepare the child to become a oo member of the Pales- 
tinian community. 

The child must be imbued with a love for Palestine and a 
desire to live in it and be satisfied with whatever it can offer 
him. He must be taught to understand Palestine not only in 
its narrow territorial extent, but also in relation to the millions 
of Jews who live outside of it and look toward it as the center 
of their national life and culture. He must acquire a strong 
nationalist consciousness and loyalty which will not be incom- 
patible with a peaceful approach to international problems and 
a proper esteem for other cultures and peoples; in particular, he 
must learn to understand and cooperate with his Arab neigh- 
bors. He must have an intelligent grasp and appreciation of 
Jewish tradition and the Jewish cultural heritage, so that, ad- 
justing them to present-day conditions, he may be able to live 
a full and rich new Jewish life. He must be trained to think 
of himself as a builder of the Jewish National Home, a pioneer 
who should prepare himself for productive labor as a farmer 
or industrial worker, and he must learn to consider labor not 
as an unfortunate necessity, but as an important phase of a 
wholesome and well-balanced life. The school must, indeed, 
train him for labor without sacrificing liberal education to 
vocational preparation; it must develop in him an interest in 
public affairs and a cooperative attitude which will make him 
able and willing to work with his fellow citizens in their joint 
task of building a Jewish National Home. 
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Certainly, the primary responsibility for carrying out these 
aims, difficult of attainment as they are, rests upon the ele- 
mentary school, that part of the educational structure which 
affects practically all children and has the great advantage of 
being able to mold them at the most impressionable age. The 
universally recognized importance of the elementary school in 
forming the child’s outlook and introducing him to the common 
culture of the group, becomes particularly significant in a com- 
munity like that of Jewish Palestine where the national culture 
is so new and where colonization by Jews of varying back- 
grounds is a continuous process. Accordingly, our general dis- 
cussion of the aims and objectives of Jewish education as they 
fit into the social scheme of Palestine, will devote itself in the 
main to the elementary school. We shall attempt to discover 
whether the elementary school carries out the aims listed above 
and how, if it does not, it may be changed to do so effectively. 

These questions will be answered on the basis of the de- 
scription of the elementary schools given above. The General 
school with its crowded curriculum of secular and Hebrew sub- 
ject matter, may perhaps succeed in giving the child a fairly 
adequate liberal education and an understanding of Jewish cul- 
ture. It cannot be said to prepare him for a life of labor, nor is 
the spirit of individual competition usually found in its class- 
rooms likely to produce a cooperative and social attitude. In- 
deed, the General schools are, as it were, practically the crys- 
tallization of the pre-1914 national schools whose main con- 
cern and accomplishment were the combination of secular 
and Hebraic subjects and the use of Hebrew as the language of 
instruction. It cannot be denied that the fight for these ob- 
jectives was difficult and heroic and that the achievement of 
them represented a very important step forward not only in 
the education but also in the life and culture of the community. 
Nevertheless, language and book culture, constituting only one 
element in the existence of a group, can hardly be expected to 
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equip a child for balanced and competent living. Though this 
criticism is true of most schools in many countries, it applies 
with double force to schools in a complex, growing society like 
that of Jewish Palestine. 

The General school’s disproportionate emphasis on subject 
matter is intensified by another legacy from the pre-1914 
schools. The teachers brought over with them from Eastern 
and Central Europe the dual system of elementary and second- 
aty education in which special elementary schools altogether 
isolated from the secondary schools are provided for the com- 
mon people, while upper class children receive their elementary 
instruction in the first eight years of thetwelve-year gymnasium. 
In addition to the snobbishness and sense of class distinction in- 
duced in children by an arrangement of this sort, and to the 
overlapping and waste inevitable in it, the dual system has been 
a serious detriment to the establishment of an elementary school 
in Palestine which would fulfill the larger aims incumbent upon 
it. It has made elementary schools overemphasize scholarship 
in their desire not be outstript by the rival gymnasium grades 
which are, of course, treated simply as a preparation for the 
academic work of the secondary department. In this connection, 
Palestine has much to learn from the United States where a 
single type of elementary and high school, open not only to a 
select few but to all elementary school graduates, has been used 
as an effective means toward solving a problem analogous in 
character, it not in extent, to that facing Palestinian Jewry— 
the necessity of welding the children of immigrant groups into 
a common national culture.**° 

The belief that the Jewish school in Palestine should fulfill a 
social function, is shared by many teachers in the General Zion- 
ist schools. On the other hand, the Mizrahi schools, as might be 
expected, are constantly and dogmatically opposed not only to 
the radical changes in educational aims and methods here en- 
visaged, but even to the important role played by secular sub- 
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jects in the curriculum of the General and Labor schools. The 
distinctly theological bias of the Mizrahi schools expresses 
itself even in the attitude of the principals and supervisory board 
toward the teachers who are likely to be discharged if they are 
found to be teaching liberal doctrines or to be violating any of 
the injunctions of the ceremonial laws. The far-reaching educa- 
tional implications of this emphasis on orthodox thought and 
observance were made clear in an official statement of policy 
by Rabbi Berman, until recently head of the supervisory board 
of the Mizrahi schools.*** Though Rabbi Berman’s statement 
was made in 1929, essentially it still holds true. Admitting that 
the Mizrahi schools teach secular subjects as a concession to the 
need for preparing children to take part in present day society, 
Rabbi Berman asserts that the schools are troubled by the fact 
that secular studies not only consume time which would other- 
wise be devoted to religious subjects, but also develop in 
children a tendency to think for themselves and an interest in 
the external world which is dangerous to pure faith. 
Whatever the merits of the religious philosophy upon which 
Mizrahi education rests, it is hardly reassuring to realize that 
half-hearted teaching of secular subjects is the only attempt 
made by the Mizrahi schools to prepare children for the com- 
plexities of modern Palestinian life. This situation is doubly 
disconcerting in the light of the fact that the majority of the 
pupils in the Mizrahi schools are of poor parentage and gradu- 
ate from school directly into the ranks of labor. Furthermore, 
in the cities a large percentage of them are the children of 
Labor Zionist parents who are compelled by the lack of urban 
Labor schools to send their children to conveniently located 
Mizrahi schools. A Labor Zionist home atmosphere merely ac- 
centuates the paradoxical situation in which all the Mizrahi 
pupils who become laborers find themselves. The gulf between 
the orthodoxy instilled in them in school and the freedom of 
thought and action they find in labor circles is tremendous. Ob- 
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viously, the school should prepare them gradually for the 
change. Social studies, current events, and actual labor situa- 
tions should be introduced into the curriculum, which does not 
now include even gardening or shop work. There is no reason 
why the Mizrahi schools should find such changes incompatible 
with the stress they lay on religious subjects and practices. The 
importance of labor in the building of the Yishuv is upheld by 
the World Mizrahi Organization, which has established a num- 
ber of Mizrahi labor colonies and organized a Mizrahi Labor 
Organization, Hapoel Hamizrahi.** 

To turn from the Mizrahi to the Labor schools is to go from 
one extreme to the other. As we have seen, the Labor schools, 
like the Histadruth of which they are a department, are dedicated 
to the aim of establishing in Palestine a model labor common- 
wealth based upon the principles of social justice and expressing 
a distinctively Jewish life and culture. As an integral part of 
Labor Palestine, the Labor schools would thus seem to realize 
clearly and well what the function of the Jewish elementary 
school should be. It is in practice rather than in theory’** that 
they fail to carry out fully the aims which they have set them- 
selves with admirable understanding of the place of education 
in present-day Jewish Palestine. In view of the experimental 
methods and emphasis on Labor characteristics of these schools, 
proper facilities and educational material are particularly neces- 
sary. Yet, because of inadequate funds, the equipment is often 
poor. Equally detrimental is the fact that the teachers are the 
product of conventional training schools either in Palestine or 
abroad and are unprepared for carrying out new educational 
concepts and techniques. Furthermore, there is an altogether 
inadequate number of Labor schools in the cities. This is due 
to restricted funds and to the unsympathetic attitude of power- 
ful middle class groups, who, while they are often quite fav- 
orably disposed to the advanced educational policies of the 
Labor schools, are antagonistic to the schools themselves since 
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they are affiliated with that important opposition force, the 
Histadruth.**° 

The difficulties enumerated above—lack of funds for expan- 
sion and proper equipment, and the absence of appropriately 
trained teachers—are all due to external causes. There are 
other difficulties due to more subtle causes. The combination 
of labor and study aimed at by the Labor schools, is a difficult 
one to achieve.. The balance may easily be upset and we actually 
find parents in the colonies complaining with reason that the 
children work too hard and too long for their years and 
strength**® and receive insufficient academic instruction. The 
children’s community into which the Labor schools are often 
organized, may also take too much time from study, if, as often 
happens, the idea of the community is carried out too literally, 
and every difference between pupils or between teacher and 
pupils, is referred to a committee of children or of children and 
teachers, for public discussion and decision. The feeling of 
absolute equality between the pupils and the teacher which may 
result in an arrangement of this sort, has been recognized even 
by Soviet educators as being too extreme and as hindering 
the smooth functioning of the educational process. Even more 
dangerous, however, than the dogmatic application of the idea 
of the children’s community, is the economic and religious dog- 
matism that sometimes characterizes Labor schools, giving 
children a partisan and class attitude rather than a feeling for 
Jewish Palestine as a whole, and robbing them of their heritage 
of Jewish ceremonial tradition which even many Labor schools, 
notably the one at Nahalal, interpret as an essential part of the 
national culture and use with great success to enrich and digni- 
fy the child’s life. 

The Labor schools give a minimum amount of attention to 
precisely those aspects of Jewish life and thought which are the 
very basis of Mizrahi education. On the other hand, prepara- 
tion for the pioneer life is the focus of Labor education but is 
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disregarded by the Mizrahi schools and hardly attempted by the 
General schools. The latter are concerned mainly with general 
academic instruction, but their curriculum is over-ambitious and 
burdensome to the child. That of the Labor schools is some- 
times insufficient, while the secular aspects of the Mizrahi cur- 
riculum are often indifferently and hurriedly presented in the 
intervals of religious education. Undoubtedly, ceremonial tra- 
dition, general education, and preparation for the life of Labor 
Palestine, though each is stressed by only one of the three Zion- 
ist school systems, should all be integral parts of the curriculum 
of all Zionist schools, just as they are integral elements in the 
renaissance of the Jewish people in Palestine. Thinking Zion- 
ists, whatever their group affiliation, would agree almost unani- 
mously that the new Jew to be evolved in Palestine should be a 
cultured man and, specifically, a cultured Jew, steeped in the 
past of his people and ready to lead the new life it is creating 
in its national home. Up to now, however, the schools directed 
by the various Zionist groups have stressed the particular value 
each of them cherishes most to the neglect of the other values, 
and have accordingly, produced one-sided, sometimes malad- 
justed, graduates. 

The criticism of the various systems cited above, indicate 
clearly that there is a general understanding of the necessity 
for change and, in many circles, a readiness for it. In view of 
the partisan and, as it were, incomplete character of all the 
systems, it is particularly important that this desire and readi- 
ness for change be utilized by communal leaders and educators 
to establish Jewish tradition, general knowledge and labor as 
the three-fold basis of the curriculum in each elementary school, 
no matter which of the principles it may wish to emphasize 
particularly. In the pages that follow we shall recommend cer- 
tain general lines of procedure which would be helpful in effect- 
ing a synthesis of the three tendencies and, consequently, in 
bringing about closer cooperation among the systems. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONAL THEORIES AND 
ZIONIST IDEOLOGIES 


Each of the Jewish educational systems in Palestine has, as 
we have shown, concentrated particularly upon one of the three 
principles which should be the basis of the curriculum of all 
elementary schools. It would seem only logical that the achieve- 
ments of any one of the systems in its special field of interest 
should serve as a model for the other two. At the present time, 
however, the advantages of this sort of mutual cooperation 
would be greatly reduced by the fact that there is much to be 
criticized even in the particular achievements of each of the 
systems. Leading Palestinian educators themselves have long 
realized the shortcomings of their schools. The assumption on 
which their criticism is based is the cardinal principle of modern 
educators throughout the world: the belief that the child is a 
personality to be reckoned with, and that education is an active 
rather than a passive process, largely dependent for its effective- 
ness upon the child’s interest in what he is learning. 

Even the brief account given above of the curriculum and 
methods of the three systems indicates how far most Palestinian 
Jewish elementary schools are from the realization of these 
theories. All the Mizrahi and most of the General schools are 
committed to the principle of giving the student as much sub- 
ject matter as possible with little regard to its psychological 
fitness for him, while the Labor schools are still far from the 
goal they have set themselves in their earnest and notable at- 
tempt to base learning upon interest rather than compulsion. 
In view of the gap between the ideas advocated by outstanding 
Palestinian educators and the practice prevalent in most of their 
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schools, it becomes particularly important to present a summary 
of the new tendencies in world education and to see what they 
have to offer to the Jewish elementary school. 

The new education, like every other ‘‘new” movement, is not 
the product of a single generation or even of a single century. 
As far back as the seventeenth century Comenius insisted that 
children should be “‘taught first to understand things and then 
to remember them.” In the eighteenth century Rousseau ad- 
vocated the organic growth of the child’s nature. In the nine- 
teenth century Pestalozzi saw education as “the natural pro- 
gressive and harmonious development of all the powers and 
faculties of the individual”; Frebel stressed the motor functions 
in the learning process and the importance of environment and 
social experiences; Herbart and his followers emphasized the 
value of interest and of relating the various fields of study to 
each other. The pioneer work of these men and of American 
educators like Francis Parker and John Dewey laid the founda- 
tions for what is commonly called the progressive education 
movement. The schools that have come under its influence vary 
in the degree to which they depart from established educational 
standards, but are united in their opposition to the conventional 
conception of the school as a place in which logically arranged 
information summarizing various aspects of human experience 
from an adult point of view, is presented for memorization 
to-students whose attitude is often passive, if not hostile, and 
who ate expected to master the material in piecemeal assign- 
ments given by the teacher, and to reproduce it in class room 
recitations based on the question and answer method. 

Progressive educators are at one in insisting upon a psycho- 
logical basis for the work of the school; they consider the child 
a personality in his own right, capable of planning, executing 
and criticizing his own activities; they believe that his interest 
in what he is doing and his desire to achieve a definite purpose 
are important factors in the learning process, and they try to 
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adapt the curriculum to the stages of his growth.* They are 
deeply concerned with the child’s emotional and physical, as 
well as mental, development and attach great importance to the 
formation of tastes, attitudes and habits, particularly that of 
cooperation rather than competition. Consequently they regard 
the school as a place in which the child lives as well as learns, 
and in which he must acquire both understanding of the world 
about him and a knowledge of academic skills. In pursuance of 
the policy of identifying education as closely as possible with 
life, the modern school tries to bring the outside environment 
to the child and to educate him not by the study of isolated 
subjects but through units of experience reflecting relatively 
total situations in life or nature, necessitating the cooperation 
of the entire class and involving many branches of knowledge. 

Thus a unit on transportation, motivated by the great inter- 
est most children have in trains, boats, automobiles, airplanes, 
etc., may include not only information about these conveyances 
drawn from books, pictures, trips and interviews, but also un- 
derlying scientific concepts, phases of history and geography. 
The activities of the industrial and fine arts departments are tied 
up with the unit; the children make models which give them 
excellent experience in manual work and draw ox paint scenes 
or objects connected with transportation. The measuring neces- 
sary in industrial art work, involves arithmetic and geometry 
and consequently gives the children practice in these studies and 
an understanding of their functional importance. The experi- 
ences and reactions involved in the unit may find expression in 
dramatic work, the writing of stories, poems, etc. The fact that 
the child participates so actively in experiences of this sort, 
selected in accordance with his interests, not only make the 
learning process more natural and effective and teaches him to 
use books and other research material, but also raises questions 
and stimulates curiosity, which often results in independent 
study or new units. Despite the fact that a great deal of sub- 
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ject matter can be very satisfactorily covered in units of experi- 
ence, the mechanical aspects of studies like reading, spelling 
and arithmetic, need special supplementary drill for which short 
periods are usually provided among the longer periods devoted 
to the units. 

A study of the daily program of conventional and progressive 
schools reveals a striking difference in the length and number 
of periods. In the older type of school the day is chopped up 
into a much greater number of periods, dealing with fragments 
of subject matter, while in the progressive school the program 
is far more flexible, the periods are longer, and free intervals 
are provided not only for drill but for the pursuit of individual 
interests under the guidance of a teacher. 

The practical advantages derived from the proper application 
of the principles of interest, purpose and integration of subject 
matter, make progressive education particularly significant for 
the Palestinian teacher. Learning how to gain his students’ 
interest and cooperation would be tantamount to winning halt 
his battle against crowded classes, poor discipline and heavy 
academic and social requirements. The unit of experience which 
knits together threads taken from many subjects, is a technique 
peculiarly well suited to education in a community intent upon 
living a new life in an old land, upon preserving the best of 
the past in the present, and maintaining the continuity of 
Jewish. history and tradition while enriching them with the con- 
tributions of modern civilization. In a land where thirty cen- 
turies jostle each other and reminiscences of the Bible mingle 
with the science and invention of the West, the child can hardly 
understand his environment unless he is taught to see it as the 
complex whole it is. Adequate understanding of his environ- 
ment is a matter of vital importance to a child who will have to 
continue the work of his father in moulding a new Jewish civil- 
ization. Progressive education with its insistence upon bringing 
the outside environment into the classroom and upon inculcat- 
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ing social attitudes, obviously has far more to offer the Palestin- 
ian school than conventional education with its stress upon 
bookishness and mental skills. 

Palestinian schools have by no means disregarded the value 
of progressive education to their work. We have noted above 
that the Labor schools, understanding the function of education 
in the community much more clearly than the other two sys- 
tems, consciously attempt to adapt progressive principles to the 
needs of Palestine. They regard the child’s interest as indis- 
pensable to the conduct of their academic work, and to a 
greater or less extent utilize units of experience, though almost 
never as fully as they might.” 

Education can hardly be more closely identified with life than 
it is in the communal colonies where not only theory but also 
the peculiar nature of the setting makes the school a children’s 
community patterned closely upon that of the adults. Nor is 
there a single Labor school anywhere else in Palestine which 
does not consider it a primary function to introduce the child 
to his environment, to reflection upon social problems, and to 
the theory and practice of labor as the foundation of society. 
The emphasis laid by the Labor schools upon the social aims 
of education is thus very different from the rather detached 
attitude of most American progressive schools which upholding 
no definite social philosophy, concentrate upon the child and 
his freedom to express himself rather than his relation to the 
environment. On the other hand, the attempt of the Labor 
schools to give education a definite social direction has many 
affinities with the experience of Soviet Russia which has taken 
over the general principles of progressive education and sub- 
ordinated them completely to the dominant social theory. 
Soviet practice with regard to the introduction into the school 
of physical labor, socially useful activities and the participation 
by the school in community life may prove to be helpful to 
Palestinian educators, though the latter in their attempts to syn- 
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thesize Zionism and Socialism, could never be expected to sym- 
pathize with the constant, blatant economic indoctrination so 
characteristic of Russian education that units of study usually 
consist of such socially useful activities as will lead to the devel- 
opment of a Marxian outlook.” 

The emphasis laid by the Labor schools upon the social im- 
plications of progressive education provides a valuable example 
which should be followed by the other Palestinian schools that 
have come under the influence of the new education. Too often 
the few General schools which have begun to experiment with 
progressive practices,“** limit themselves to attempting a small 
number of isolated ‘‘projects’” in which subject matter required 
by the course of study is regrouped around central themes. The 
entire atmosphere and routine of the school remain conven-_ 
tional; the classroom hardly becomes a place in which the child 
lives and is introduced as fully as possible to the outside world, 
and the principle of labor, which should occupy so important 
a place in Palestinian education, receives scant attention. Ob- 
viously, despite the greater elaborateness of their academic 
work, even the most progressive General schools have much 
to learn from the Labor schools as regards the profounder im- 
plications of the new education. 

The same criticism applies with even greater justice to a 
number of private schools which cater for the most part to 
upper middle-class children of very much the same type as 
attend most American private progressive schools. These 
schools like American counterparts, stress freedom and esthetic 
expression and remain relatively aloof from the general life 
and problems of the country. The fact that they have had prac- 
tically no influence upon the Jewish public school system should 
not be surprising; sugar-coated education centered about the 
child and lacking in social orientation, has been sharply criti- 
cized even in the United States,**° and is certainly out of place 
in a pioneer country in which great social and national re- 
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sponsibilities rest upon the schools. Furthermore, the private 
progressive schools in Palestine divert the financial support and 
the interest of an intelligent and well-to-do group of parents 
from the hard-pressed Zionist public school system. 

We have attempted in the last few pages to summarize some 
modern educational theories in the light of which Palestinian 
Jewish educators often criticize the achievements of their own 
schools. We have attempted, also, to show how valuable those 
theories may prove to Palestine if they are properly subordin- 
ated to the larger social aims of the Jewish community and the 
Zionist movement. We have pointed out that, except in the 
case of the Labor schools, progressive education has so far had 
very little influence; that even in the Labor system it is hardly 
applied with equal success or sufficient thoroughness every- 
where; and that in the few General schools it has affected, it is 
usually confined to regrouping the material required by the 
course of study. It is the necessity of living up to the course of 
study that largely determines the subject matter taught in the 
Labor and Mizrahi as well as the General schools: this, in most 
cases, stands in the way of the introduction of less conventional 
material and methods; hence, any discussion of change in 
Palestinian Jewish education must deal first with the academic 
content of the curriculum common to all elementary schools. 

The importance of the psychological approach to the learning 
process becomes particularly striking when one examines the 
work done in most Palestinian Jewish schools. There has evi- 
dently been very little effort made to adjust the choice of sub- 
ject matter to the capacity, interests and needs of young chil- 
dren, or to discover the minimum essentials of Jewish and com- 
mon studies which the elementary school should transmit to the 
average citizen who is likely to have no further academic edu- 
cation and for whom, consequently, the development of tastes 
and attitudes and the ability to find out things for himself are 
far more necessary than memorizing disconnected details. The 
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average Palestinian child spends period after period in class 
learning facts, dates and the names of places; he is taught com- 
plicated arithmetic which consumes a great deal of time and 
which, in all probability, he will never use in later life; at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen he studies matters as incomprehen- 
sible and uninteresting to him as, for example, the basic prin- 
ciples of the various Jewish sects during the time of the Second 
Temple or the theological aspects of Maimonides’ philosophy. 
The result of such a program is not only boredom and poor 
discipline in the classroom but also serious failure on the part 
of many students to understand present-day conditions in Pal- 
estine—a situation directly traceable to the fact that heavy 
academic requirements leave little or no room for the study of 
the problems and aims of the Jewish National Home, its place 
in the international scheme, its significance to Jews throughout 
the world and its relations to, and necessity for cooperation 
with, the Arab population in the midst of which it is being 
built. The Palestinian Jewish child is much too likely to think 
that his country is as Jewish as England is English, and to 
forget that Jews now form only about thirty-three per cent of its 
inhabitants and that Palestine is, in fact, only a tiny spot on the 
globe in which only a small fraction of the Jews of the world 
live. The awakening to reality that comes with the emergence 
of adolescents into practical life results in many cases either in 
disillusioned despair or in that fanatical chauvinism and bitter 
political partisanship which are altogether alien and dangerous 
to the true spirit of Zionism with its traditionally Hebraic em- 
phasis on social justice and peace. 

The pressing need for effective civic education throws new 
light on the value to Palestine of the modern educational be- 
liefs that the activities of the school should be closely connected 
with those of life and that the inculcation of social attitudes is 
perhaps more important than the teaching of facts as such. 
If the Palestinian school is to fulfill its civic function, it must 
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adopt the progressive principle of bringing the outside environ- 
ment into the school and taking the child out into the com- 
munity. It can hardly choose a better method of realizing its 
social aims than the unit of experience centered about actual 
life situations and suited to the child’s interests and needs. For 
example, the walking trips taken by most Palestinian Jewish 
schools may serve as much more than recreation and the source 
of geographical information. They may motivate a number of 
units of marked social and informational value: studies in the 
archaeology, history, social and economic organization of the 
territory covered; in geology, irrigation, afforestation, plant and 
animal life, agriculture and industry; the life, culture, and rela- 
tion to their Jewish neighbors, of the Arabs living in the region; 
the various types of Jewish settlements, the countries from 
which their inhabitants come, the ways in which the Jewish 
National Home is being built, and the part played in that 
process by Jews throughout the world. Any one of the units 
here suggested fits logically into the preparations for the hike, 
the hike itself, and the classroom activities of the children upon 
their return. The students should plan the hike and draw maps 
of the places they plan to visit. They should make use not only — 
of textbooks on history, geography and science and of source 
books, but also of the Bible which is so intimately connected 
with all of Palestine, the educational material published by 
Zionist agencies and local institutions, current newspapers and 
magazines and personal interviews with adults and children met 
on the way. Even arithmetic may be utilized in the units in order 
to work out relevant problems such as, for example, the per- 
centage of Jews to the total population in the various countries 
in which they live, the membership of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization and the proportion of world Jewry it represents, the 
income of the Jewish National Fund and the Foundation Fund 
and the way in which the money collected is disbursed. 

The units just sketched indicate the valuable contribution 
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progressive methods can make not only to civic, but to more 
conventional academic, education. The unit of experience 
cultivates the child’s tastes and attitudes and develops in him a 
more organic and realistic understanding of life. It increases 
the efficiency and meaningfulness of learning by basing it upon 
the interest and activity of the child who is compelled to study 
many aspects of many subjects in order to answer the questions 
that arise in his own mind while he is concerned with the total 
situation. Furthermore, the use of units with their wide scope 
and their integration of learning and doing should help to solve 
one of the great problems of the Palestinian Jewish school— 
the introduction of labor into the curriculum in a manner that 
will make it educational rather than merely mechanical. 

It has already been pointed out that the peculiarly great im- 
portance of labor in Jewish Palestine is due to the fact that the 
abnormal conditions of the diaspora made the Jews a predom- 
inantly middle class and bookish people, excluded, for the most 
part, from agricultural and industrial work. Social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction ranks with cultural and political revival 
as a fundamental aim of the Zionist movement, and it is safe to 
say that no Zionist would wish to see the Palestinian Jewish 
community consist solely of landowners, merchants and pro- 
fessional people whose soil was tilled and whose industries 
were tun by non-Jewish labor. Accordingly, it becomes one of 
the chief responsibilities of the elementary school to see to it 
that every Jewish child in Palestine, no matter from what social 
group he comes, is impressed with the central importance of 
labor in the pioneer community in which he lives, is given 
some measure of manual and pre-vocational training, and is 
imbued with love for the soil and understanding of the eco- 
nomic structure of society, of natural processes and man’s part 
in them, and of the significant role played by growth and change 
in all life. 

This ambitious program of labor education can hardly be 
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effected by the means adopted by that small number of Gen- 
eral schools which, in contradistinction to the almost totally in- 
different majority of General and Mizrahi schools, have at- 
tempted to meet the problem by adding to their academic sub- 
ject matter more or less perfunctory minor courses in gardening, 
shop work, sewing and cooking. Schools cannot adjust them- 
selves to the demands of Palestinian life by simply adding new 
courses but must rather completely reinterpret their work so as 
to stress labor and its ideals. Thoroughgoing changes in cur- 
riculum and method have at least been attempted by the Labor 
schools which regard the operation of the school farm, shop 
and kitchen as an integral and important part of the daily pro- 
gram. Though the Labor schools often make their students 
work too hard and too long at tasks that are uninteresting and . 
mechanical, they have nevertheless advanced the cause of labor 
education in Palestine tremendously by demonstrating that 
reorganization of the curriculum is far more effective than the 
addition of courses, and that limited budgets do not make it 
impossible to equip schools for manual and agricultural 
work.**° If only the Labor schools continue to build on the 
foundation they have already laid and try consistently to adjust 
labor to the child’s age and interests and to interrelate it closely 
with academic studies, they will serve as convincing models to 
the other two systems. 

Labor education that is adapted to the learnet’s interests and 
abilities and intimately connected with academic work, can very 
well be carried on by the extensive use of the “unit of experi- 
ence.’ In the regular program of every Palestinian school, 
therefore, there should be a large number of units centered 
about or including various aspects of work in the school farm 
or garden, kitchen and shop. The garden alone can be the 
source of many units—geometry, arithmetic and design enter 
into the planning of the flower and vegetable beds; botany, 
zoology and meteorology into sowing, fertilization and growth; 
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reading, composition, art and shop work may be related to the 
activities carried on in the garden. The vegetables, fowls and 
domestic animals of the school farm should help to supply 
provisions for the school kitchen operated, at least in part, by 
the children and giving them instruction in household chemistry 
and dietetics. Shop work, as we have already seen, can be con- 
nected with, and motivated by, almost any unit; it should train 
the children to make useful articles like book-shelves, bulletin 
boards, waste baskets, map holders, etc. for the school itself, 
and provides a valuable opportunity for the study of the ele- 
ments of drawing, design, geometry and arithmetic. It goes 
without saying that drill and connected study must reinforce 
the application of various subjects in units. 

In connection with their own manual and tie iteival work, 
children should be taken on supervised trips to farms, orchards, 
factories, building operations, chemical and power plants, etc. 
Excursions of this sort would supplement the labor education 
given by the schools and help the children to understand modern 
society more clearly. Since the majority of Palestinian Jewish 
children do not attend secondary schools and usually become 
workers at an early age, it is clearly the duty of the elementary 
schools to make them understand the significance of labor in 
_ Zionist ideology. Children should be taught to appreciate the 
achievements of Jewish pioneers in conquering new and ardu- 
ous fields of work in organizing their lives effectively through 
the General Federation of Jewish Labor and other groups, 
such as the Mizrahi Workers’ Organization. The story of 
Jewish labor in Palestine should be presented through appro- 
priate reading, oral narrative, trips and interviews; it is living 
and fascinating material, far more relevant to the child than 
for instance, the detailed genealogy of the Hasmonean rulers 
and far more likely to imbue him with the ideals of his com- 
munity and with a sense of the responsibilities that will rest 
upon him when he grows older. 
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If the elementary schools are to present labor in Palestine 
adequately and attractively to their students, a great deal of 
material on the subject must be prepared specifically for chil- 
dren. Only a small amount of work along these lines has been 
done up to now, principally by the Jewish National Fund and 
the Histadruth.**7 Since even the existing material is hardly 
used sufficiently by most teachers it must be called to their at- 
tention, and much more must be produced in the form of narra- 
tives, outlines, sketches, suggestions for teachers, accounts of 
work done in various schools, etc. Though the material pre- 
pared should be so varied in nature that parts, at least, would 
be sure to appeal to the Mizrahi and General schools, the 
initiative in writing and collecting it ought logically to be taken 
by the teachers in the Labor system who are the group most 
intimately acquainted with the Jewish worker and most inter- 
ested in his problems. The literary labor involved could be 
accomplished by committees of Labor school teachers relieved 
of their classroom duties for a few hours a week, and the ex- 
pense of publication could be brought down to a minimum by 
mimeographing the material, binding it in paper covers and cit- 
culating it among schools that could not afford to purchase sets . 
of their own. The supervisors, for their part, could aid by serving 
as clearing houses for teachers’ suggestions to be passed on to 
other teachers in individual and group conferences and put into 
writing in the form of recommendations accompanied by a de- 
tailed catalogue of the material on labor education available 
upon request. 

Activities of this sort on the part of the Labor teachers would 
make it more feasible for the other systems to introduce the 
theoretical aspects of labor education into their schools. Sim- 
ilarly, it is entirely conceivable that if the General schools which © 
have always had the best and most able teachers and produced 
most of the Hebrew textbooks in use, acquired a deeper and 
truer understanding of the new education and applied it to the 
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working out of valuable units of study, they would profoundly 
influence the academic work of the other systems. Difficult as 
it may be to effect such great changes in the teaching of labor 
and general subject matter, it seems far from impossible to one 
who realizes how intelligent and eager for new ideas most 
Palestinian teachers are. 

The situation is very different, however, in the case of the 
third principle upon which the curiculum of the Palestinian 
Jewish elementary school should be based. Religious tradition 
is the special concern of the Mizrahi schools, and it would be 
dificult to imagine an ideology further removed than theirs 
from the spirit of progressive education. Whereas the pro- 
gressive school makes the child’s psycho-physical development 
the starting-point of all its activities, the Mizrahi school almost 
completely disregards it and concentrates upon handing down 
to the child as large an amount as possible of Jewish scholarly 
material, particularly the Talmud, that vast and intricate com- 
pilation of Jewish law completed at about the beginning of the 
sixth century. Where the progressive school tries to bring edu- 
cation close to life and to emphasize first hand study of modern 
society, the Mizrahi school makes as few concessions as possible 
to the influence of contemporary life, hardly attempts to prepare 
children for the conditions they will meet upon leaving school 
and, except for the externals of school administration and class- 
room management and equipment, devotes itself to reproducing 
as nearly as possible the way of life and thought that character- 
ized Eastern European ghettos before they were affected by the 
outside world. 

Blind reverence for the past degenerates usually into that 
regard for the letter rather than the spirit which is not only 
the enemy of a revolutionary movement like progressive edu- 
cation but also entirely alien to what most scholars and think- 
ing Jews generally, have come to consider the essential nature 
of Judaism. Almost entirely without dogma, except for its 
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fundamental but very generally stated monotheism, Judaism 
can hardly be called a religion in the ordinary sense of the 
word; it seems rather to be compounded of national customs, 
festivals and ways of living, stress on personal ethics, and a 
moral philosophy of history based on the conception of the 
divine power as a force making for righteousness. Its emphasis 
is always on works rather than on faith; the Ten Command- 
ments, which come nearest to being an official statement of its 
creed, are predominantly moral precepts. Its most sacred lit- 
erary monument, the Bible, contains historical chronicles, pas- 
toral narrative, love poetry, proverbial wisdom, cynical philoso- 
phy, prophetic visions which in symbolic poetry preach ethical 
living to both individuals and nations. In all this great library 
of literature God is the power that causes the wicked to destroy 
themselves and that speaks to the heart of men urging the good 
life upon them, but His nature is never specifically or philo- 
sophically defined and His message to man is almost always that 
of practical morality. The second great monument of Judaism, 
the Talmud, is a vast code of civil and criminal law, interspersed 
with homiletic parables, narratives and comments on the Scrip- 
tures. The medieval literature prescribing the religious duties of 
the observant Jew, is concerned very little with what he believes 
and very much with all the homely details of his every day life. 
The Jewish Sabbath is a day of rest for the weary laborer; the 
holidays, with the exception of the Day of Atonement, are 
usually centered about nature—the first fruits, the harvest, the 
planting of trees—or events of national significance—the ex- 
odus out of Egypt, the destruction of the Temple, the victory 
of the Maccabees over King Antiochus. 

The modern student of Judaism sees it as a national culture, 
one of the elements of which is a monotheistic religion that 
stresses ethical conduct. Such a national culture can hardly 
remain rigid and unaltered in the course of centuries; its outer 
manifestations are bound to change even though its underlying 
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ideals and attitudes are relatively fixed. Just as the Judaism 
of King David and the Judaism of a nineteenth century Polish 
rabbi are far from identical, the customs and habits of life of 
diaspora Judaism must inevitably be adapted to the changed 
environment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. For ex- 
ample, a harvest festival in Palestine is bound to revert more 
closely to original type and to put less stress on prayers about 
the harvest than on the celebration of the harvest itself. The 
Palestinian Jewish peasant enjoying his Sabbath rest from toil, 
may harness his horses to a wagon and ride with his family to 
another colony to see friends whom they have no leisure to 
visit during the week; to all of them the trip is a pleasure made 
possible only by the eagerly awaited day of rest, but to the pious 
Jew in the diaspora who cannot think in terms of a farmer’s 
life, riding is a shocking violation of the Sabbath. 

Failing to understand that the changing forms necessarily 
assumed by the spirit of Judaism in Palestine are almost always 
signs of the vitality of tradition rather than of its decadence, 
the Mizrahi in their schools and in public life attempt to en- 
force adherence to those ways of life which grew up during 
centuries of dispersion and restriction to ghettos. They are 
blind to the fact that Jewish life in Palestine is more truly and 
whole-heartedly religious than it is anywhere else in the world 
today, that the Sabbath is really a joyous and universal day of 
rest and that, generally speaking, all factions in the community, 
with the notable exception of a small group of radical ex. 
tremists, are united in their respect for, and devotion to, if not 
in their precise interpretations of, traditions. Indeed, even as 
far as the schools are concerned, the difference between the 
Mizrahi and the other systems is almost entirely one of attitude. 
With the exception of the legal parts of the Talmud which they 
quite rightly hold to be unsuited to children both because of 
their content and because of the fact that they are usually writ- 
ten in Aramaic, a language very different from modern Hebrew, 
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the General and Labor schools teach much the same traditional 
material as the Mizrahi—the Bible which occupies the central 
position in the curriculum of both systems, Agadah and a little 
Mishnah. However, where the approach of the Mizrahi school 
is uncritical and literalistic, the General and Labor schools 
treat these subjects reverently but mainly from the historical, 
social and literary points of view. Again, all three systems 
devote a great deal of attention to the holidays celebrated dur- 
ing the school year, but while the Mizrahi schools are likely to 
emphasize the ritualistic obsevances connected with them, the 
other schools try to bring out the national and cultural signi- 
ficance of the festivals and to invest the observances with new 
vitality by adjusting them to the modern Palestinian environ- 
ment. 

Jewish tradition is obviously one of the most important 
sources for the creation of a rich and beautiful life in Palestine. 
It has much to offer the child—it can implant in him a strong 
and deeply rooted ethical sense; it can enlarge his understand- 
ing of history and give him that respect for the values of the 
past without which neither education nor life is complete; its 
literature can give him a remarkable education in the humani- 
ties; its holidays can punctuate his year with deeply significant 
and delightful moments. However, these results of traditional 
training can be achieved successfully only if the teacher bears 
the child’s reactions in mind; the rigid and dogmatic attitude 
of the Mizrahi can hardly influence modern children to appre- 
ciate traditional Judaism fully. In precisely this field of educa- 
tion the doctrines of interest, activity and learning through liv- 
ing can be of vital service to the Palestinian teacher. 

Though the Bible is treated fairly well in both the General 
and Labor schools and is almost always interesting, impressive 
and attractive to the children, the possibilities inherent in ade- 
quate treatment of the holidays have hardly begun to be ex- 
ploited. A great deal of political and social history and Hebrew 
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literature is intimately connected with many of the festivals 
and can serve to enrich the child’s intellectual background as 
well as his enjoyment of the occasion. Through the use of the 
unit of study in connection with the celebration of holidays the 
child will have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
types and specimens of Hebrew literature which should be 
familiar to every intelligent Jew but which can hardly be 
worked into the elementary school curriculum otherwise. Im- 
portant material bearing on almost every one of the holidays 
is to be found in the Talmud, the Mishnah, and Jewish codes 
of conduct like the Shulhan Aruch,™* in portions of the liturgy 
and medieval Hebrew poetry, in the writings of the early and 
modern historians and in contemporary fiction, essays and verse. 
Directed by the teacher to appropriately chosen passages, the 
child will become aware of the wealth and variety of Hebrew 
literature and will get a first hand idea of the nature of many 
of its chief documents. Furthermore, by having the children 
reproduce the ceremonies of the festivals, the units could ef- 
fectively increase their appreciation of traditional observances 
and of the important position they occupy in Jewish culture. 
The preparation of material and suggestions for celebrating 
the holidays in this appropriate and undogmatic fashion might 
well stimulate even the Labor schools, which are the group 
least concerned with the problem, to lay greater stress on the 
teaching of tradition. There are indications that despite the un- | 
compromising theological official attitude of the Mizrahi a 
more progressive educational philosophy is gaining ground 
among their younger teachers, a number of whom go abroad 
for advanced study in education. If in their teaching of Jewish 
tradition, this group could manage to utilize the theories of the 
new education, they might by the force of their pedagogical 
example and the preparation of useful and varied material, do 
much to influence the other two systems. If, on the other hand, 
the Mizrahi authorities refuse to permit concessions to modern 
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tendencies, their schools will run the risk of becoming a sort 
of parochial system quite as remote from the main stream of 
Jewish education in Palestine as the hadarim and yeshivoth of 
the reactionary orthodox group, the Agudath Israel.** 

Whether or not the Mizrahi teachers will be able to help 
themselves and the other systems to vitalize instruction in 
Jewish tradition, there can be no doubt that education in Pales- 
tine is coming more and more under the influence of progressive 
principles. Aside from the experimentation we have already 
discussed, Hebrew educational magazines inevitably contain 
articles on such topics as child psychology, methods of teaching 
and particularly “projects.” Teachers’ regional and national 
conferences almost always devote a good deal of time to similar 
discussions. In general, the schools may be said to be ripe for 
change and those teachers who as a result of foreign training or 
special interest in educational theory, are particularly concerned 
with revision of the elementary curriculum, ought logically to 
lead an organized movement to bring about a general change 
and to have their own systems prepare material embodying the 
results of efforts to utilize the new principles. 

In any attempts to achieve curriculum reform, however, it 
should always be remembered and emphasized that progressive 
methods can be of value to Palestine only if they are properly 
subordinated to the social, cultural and economic ideals of Zion- 
ism. Both teachers and the general public should be taught to 
see how important a social function elementary education must 
perform in Jewish Palestine and how appropriate and helpful 
progressive doctrines can be to the schools in the fulfillment of 
their difficult task. When such an educational philosophy is 
firmly entrenched, the manner in which the three systems ap- 
proach their particular fields of interest is likely to be greatly 
modified. As each system imitated more and more of the best 
work of the other two, Palestinian Jewish education would, in 
fact, come increasingly closer to that essential unity without 
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which a healthy national culture can hardly develop, and Pales- 
tinian Jewish children would be prepared far more fully and 
wisely to meet. their future problems as builders of the Jewish 
National Home and citizens of the twentieth century world. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS IN JEWISH 
EDUCATION 


a. MAINTENANCE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Of all problems confronting Jewish education in Palestine, 
the financial one remains the most perplexing. Its effect is not 
confined to budgetary matters alone, but reaches out to all other 
phases of school work, curricular as well as organizational. 

The financial difficulties of the Department of Education of 
the Vaad Leumi can well be appreciated from studying Table 
XXX. 


TABLE XXX 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUDGET OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ACCORDING TO INSTITUTIONS, IN 1937-1938.15° 


A B Cc 
Category Category Category Tota 
Ee L.P. bai tt 


L.P. % 

a. Income 
1. Jewish Agency 13,028 11,109 863 25,000 6.3 
2 oP.UG AS Pk Ge 885 454 3,564 0.9 
3. Yishuv 60,916 181,512 77,984 320,412 80.7 
4. Govt. 46,520 pore —-: 46,5200" Aig 
5. Miscellaneous 1,735 — — 1,735 0.4 

Total 124,424 193,506 79,301 397,231 100.0 
b. Expenditure 
1. Kindergartens —- — 48,062 48,062 12.1 
2. Elem. Schools 105,818 132,469 3,150 241,437 60.8 
3. Secondary Schools — 49,113 24,300 73,413 18.5 
4. Teachers Col. 5,068 7,426 — 32.404 3.1 
5. Trade and Vocat. Schools — 1,316 > .3,789: “5 1oe 1.3 
6. Administr. Expendit. 13,538 3,184 —: 16,720 4.1 

Total 124,424 193,506 79,301 397,231 100.0 
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Note: This table needs some preliminary explanations. Category 
A stands for schools provided and maintained by the Department 
of Education of the Vaad Leumi; Category B—assisted schools and 
Category C—schools which receive no financial assistance, but 
which are under the supervision of the Department. 

The letters P.I.C.A., number 2 under ‘Income’, stand for the 
Palestine Jewish Colonization Association. This organization which 
did very important colonization work in Palestine before the First 
World War, continues to give small yearly education grants to some 
of its colonies. 


The income of the Department in percentages given in the 
last column of the table, is true not only for 1937-1938 but for 
all the other years since the transfer (1933).*** The contribu- 
tion from the Jewish Agency has been kept consistently about 
6 per cent, and the Government’s about 11 per cent, leaving 
the main part of the burden to the Yishuv—the tuition fees 
and funds raised by the local communities. During the war, 
however, to help meet the rise in cost of living, the Jewish 
Agency’s contribution was greatly increased and its grant in 
1944-45 was L.P. 120,000. 

Of all types of institutions only the elementary schools belong 
to the maintained category (A). There are no kindergartens, 
secondary schools or trade and vocational schools in this cate- 
gory. The kindergartens do not belong even to Category B 
(assisted), which means that no help whatsoever is given to 
kindergarten education by the Department. Furthermore, the 
elementary schools which have remained in Category A since 
the transfer represent a constantly decreasing proportion of the 
elementary schools, and with the continuous growth of elemen- 
tary education, Category A will probably be abolished al- 
together. 

The Vaad Leumi is in no position at present to share in the 
education budget directly. Of the total income of L.P. 397,231 
recorded by the Department for 1937-1938 the only sums ac- 
tually transferred to the Department to be used at its discre- 
tion were the grants given by the Government and the Jewish 
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Agency, which amounted in that year to L.P. 73,254. The bulk 
of the budget, namely the sum of L.P. 323,977 was derived 
from the following sources—L.P. 138,932 from tuition fees, 
L.P. 4,564 from P.I.C.A. and L.P. 181,481 raised by local com- 
munities.’°? These sums raised by the Yishuv, are not disbursed 
through the Department and their inclusion in the Department's 
expenses is only a matter of book-keeping. The budget of the 
Department proper for 1937-1938 was only L.P. 136,396 which 
was derived from the following sources in Table XXXI. 


TABLE XXXI 
INCOME OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION? 


Budget for 1937-1938 


Amount Total 
Items LP; Teka 
Jewish Agency 25,000 
‘i Palestine Govt. 46,520 
3. Palestine Jewty 
Tel-Aviv 25,360 
Jerusalem 10,105 
Haifa 10,650 
Afula 555 
Tiberias and Safed 900 
Villages and PICA Pore 63,141 
4, Miscellaneous 1,080 
5. Deficit 655 
TOTAL | 136,396 


Of this total of L.P. 136,396, the sum of L.P. 106,877 was 
spent outright on teachers’ salaries in Category A (including 
the Labor schools) and only very small sums were alloted for 
administration and school equipment. 

The budget of the Education Department has virtually re- 
mained stationary since 1937. Although the total expenditure 
on Jewish education between 1937-38 and 1942-43 has more 
than doubled (from L.P. 397,231 to L.P. 820,000), the Depart- 
ment’s budget remained almost the same, L.P. ge 396 in 
1937-38 and L.P. 138,000 in 1942-43. | 
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TABLE XXXII 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EXPENDITURE?*4 


Budget for 1937-1838 


: Amount Total 
Item in L.P. bay) a ee 
1. Teachers’ Salaries 98,877 98,877 
2. Equipment, Furniture and General Expenses 1,830 1,830 
3. Salaries of Caretakers 2150 2,150 
4. Rent, Repairs, etc. 3,500 3,506 
5. Pensions, Life Insurance Compensation 7,003 7,003 
6. Administration: 
a. Director of Department and Inspectors 3,561 
b. Traveling Expenses 500 
‘c. Salaries of Clerks 1,954 
d. Expenses of Department and Transfer of 
Teachers 1,250 
e. Expenses for Collections F925 9,190 
7. Labor Schools 8,000 
8. Grants to Schools 4,446 
9. Discharge of Deficit 750 
10. Unforeseen Expenses 650 
TOTAL 136,396 


The budget of the Vaad Leumi’s Department of Education 
can clearly afford very little for buildings, school equipment and 
supervisory services. In 1942-1943 the Jewish school system 
had 62,907 pupils and 2,367 teachers in 437 schools spread all 
over Palestine, but there were only nine supervisors for the 
elementary schools, one for the secondary schools, one for 
vocational education,’®’ one for physical training and one for 
kindergartens. These supervisors, because there are so few of 
them, have to spend most of their time on organizational mat- 
ters and liaison duties between the Department and local com- 
munities and have very little time left for direct supervision of 
instruction. Though here and there attempts are made to intro- 
duce objective tests for evaluation of achievement in the school 
subjects, no central department in charge of research and curtri- 
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culum has as yet been established, and except for the final 
examinations in the secondary schools, there are. no standardized 
centrally administered tests. The budget for school and build- 
ing equipment is small and very little can be done with the 
L.P. 1,830 alloted for it. 

The budget of the Jewish public school system provides only 
for the barest necessities: salaries, skeleton administration staff, 
rent, repairs, etc. There are no means for the erection of new 
buildings to meet the needs of the rapidly increasing school 
population; the maintenance of new classes to relieve crowded 
conditions, the provision of school supplies, laboratory appara- 
tus and books; the printing of both original and translated 
juvenile literature, (for want of which Palestinian Jewish chil- 
dren, on the whole, read far too little and are apt to become 
too narrow and limited in viewpoint)—all of these integral 
parts of an adequate program of public education. 

The lack of suitable school buildings both in towns and in 
many of the colonies remains a most perplexing problem. Even 
in Tel-Aviv where in 1937-1938 a number of very fine school 
buildings were erected by the municipality, in 1938 142 classes 
were still housed in hired premises unsuited for the purpose. 
Not a single school building has been erected during the last 
decade in either Jerusalem or Haifa though both cities have 
absorbed large numbers of new immigrants.*° 

The building problem throughout the country may be solved, 
in the words of the Vaad Leumi Department of Education: “by 
obtaining a long-term loan on easy terms for repayment either 
out of the rentals provided for in the Department's annual 
budgets, or by local committees.” In spite of negotiations car- 
ried on with the Government for guaranteeing such loans, 
nothing has materialized except the provision of very small 
funds for building purposes by the Government itself. 

Negotiations with the Government on guaranteeing loans 
for school buildings were started in 1934. During that year the 
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Government granted L.P. 130,000 out of the Palestine Loan 
and other large sums out of the ordinary annual budget,’*’ for 
school buildings, but all these sums were spent on Arab school 
buildings. The Government at one time agreed in principle to 
guaranteeing loans for Jewish schools and even negotiated with 
the Vaad Leumi concerning the details involved, but the matter 
has constantly been postponed and no concrete results have so 
far been achieved. 

The inadequate equipment of the schools and their inability 
to provide for individual differences, are undoubtedly partially 
responsible for the almost 50 per cent drop in attendance from 
the second to the eighth grade of the elementary school, as re- 
ported above in table XXIX. Even though there are no com- 
pulsory education laws in Palestine and child labor legislation 
is inadequate, the 50 per cent drop in the course of the elemen- 
tary school years is much too high for the Jewish community. 

The financial difficulties of the Department are detrimental 
not only to the work of the schools, but to their administrative 
and financial unity as well. The extent to which these dangers 
exist*** has been brought out elsewhere in describing the situa- 
tion in Tel-Aviv and other communities which year after year 
must forego their share in the Government’s education grant, 
while themselves contributing heavily to the Government's 
treasury. 

The weakness of the financial structure of the Jewish educa- 
tion system was felt particularly keenly during the war years. 
Though by January 1943 the cost of living index had gone up to 
299, teachers were the very last to receive cost of living allow- 
ances. Their allowances were not only late in coming but were 
considerably lower than those received by organized labor and 
other white collar civil service employees. The reasons again 
are lack of money and lack of a sound legal basis by which 
established sources could be made to yield greater revenues, or 
new sources of income tapped. Tel-Aviv alone could afford to 
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make the effort to keep up with the emergency. The teachers 
have had to resort to strikes from time to time in the face of 
the constantly rising cost of living. 

Whereas in most countries the central administeangl pro- 
vides 50 per cent or more of the total budget for education, the 
Palestine Government from 1922-1927 contributed only about 
1.5 per cent of the cost of Jewish education, and though from 
1927 on it began to allot larger sums to the Jewish public 
schools, its share has never been greater than about 11 per cent. 
The burden thrown upon the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine has 
thus been extraordinarily heavy. They are taxed for education 
indirectly by the Government to which they pay heavy com- 
munal taxes, directly by the Jewish communal authorities, and 
again through the payment of comparatively high tuition fees. 
Careful analysis of the situation shows that, aside from the 
correctness of incorrectness of the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment appropriates its funds for education, its total expendi- 
ture in the field is very low, amounting to only 4-6 per cent of 
its entire budget. The Government pleads poverty as an exten- 
uating circumstance, but recalling that its surplus at the begin- 
ning of 1936 was L.P. 6,267,810, one and one half times as 
much as its entire annual budget of 1935-1936, one begins to 
feel that, to a very large extent, its unsympathetic attitude 
towards public education is due to the conservatism character- 
istic of most colonial administrations in the East. The injus- 
tice of the Government’s inadequate support of Jewish educa- 
tion becomes particularly apparent in the light of the fact that 
the huge surplus, like the marked general improvement in the 
economic conditions of the country, is due largely, if not wholly, 
to the influx of Jewish capital and immigration. 

It is obvious that one of the crying needs of Palestinian 
Jewish education is greater cooperation from the Government 
with respect to the total sum alloted to education, the method 
of determining the share of the Jewish public schools, and the 
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introduction of prpoer taxation for education in the mixed 
municipalities. Unless even greater pressure than is now ex- 
erted, is brought to bear upon the Government to induce it to 
yield to these demands, Jewish education will be seriously en- 
dangered. For though Tel-Aviv and the older colonies manage 
to pay for their own educational work, and the other munici- 
palities and villages have been earnestly attempting to increase 
their contributions to their school budgets, the fact that Pales- 
tine is still a comparatively poor, pioneer country, makes in- 
creased governmental aid to Jewish education absolutely es- 
sential. 

The difficulties confronting Palestine education must, fur- 
thermore, be a matter of deep concern to Zionists throughout 
the world. Zionists look upon Palestine not only as a political 
center for the Jews, but as a cultural center. They look upon 
Palestinian education as the source of the truly Jewish life of the 
future. They should, therefore, be properly impressed with the 
grave financial situation of the Palestinian Jewish public schools 
and should attempt to aid them by every means in their power, 
whether by establishing a special fund or organization for the 
purpose, by interesting people who are especially concerned with 
education, or by any other method that seems feasible. 


b. UNIFIED SUPERVISION AND UNIFORM 
CURRICULUM 


Financial difficulties are not the only ones that confront 
Jewish education in Palestine. On the curricular side, the situa- 
tion is complicated by the divergent Zionist ideologies striving 
for expression in the theories and practices of the school system. 

The Zionist Organization and the Kneseth Israel, based as 
they are on voluntary membership and democratic procedure, 
are built on party representation. It is on those stormiest of 
questions, religion and economics, that Zionists are divided. 
The Orthodox faction formed themselves into the Mizrachi 
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Organization, the Socialist faction into the Zionist Labor Party, 
while the bulk of Zionists, calling themselves General or Center 
Zionists, continue to lean one way or the other, on these ques- 
tions, and emphasize Zionist work as a whole. In complete 
agreement regarding the necessity for a rebirth of the Jewish 
people in Palestine, these factions differ on the means to achieve 
that end. 

~It is only natural that these three dominant ideologies in the 
Zionist movement should have sought expression in the field 
of education, and should have found such expression in the 
present tripartite system of supervision in the Vaad Leumi 
elementary schools. 

The gradual development of each of the three supervisory 
groupings has previously been discussed in this study. How- 
ever, by way of summary and clearer formulation of the prob- 
lems involved, a graphic description of the present status of 
the tripartite system as it has evolved after twenty-five years of 
organized Jewish education in Palestine, is presented in the 
diagram below. 

As the diagram indicates, the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Education of -he Vaad Leumi is in the hands of a Di- 
rector of Education who is appointed by the Administrative 
Council. The supervisors of the three types of schools make up 
the Inspectorate, which acts as a professional advisory body to 
the Director of the Department. The supervisors and teachers 
in the Labor and Mizrahi schools are appointed by the Director 
at the recommendation, and with the consent, of the respective 
School Councils. There is no School Council for the General 
schools because there is no definite affiliation between the 
General Zionist parties and the General schools. The super- 
visors of the General schools represent the General schools 
wherever such representation is necessary. The. Mizrahi and 
Labor School Councils are appointed by, and directly connected 
with, their respective parties. 
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The Vaad Hachinuch or Education Board has no administra- 
tive functions whatsoever. Its activities, at present, are merely 
advisory. Its membership is made up of representatives of each 
of the School Councils, of the Teachers’ Association and of the 
Vaad Leumi. 

There is a uniform Teachers’ Code applied to all teachers, 
and only those certified by the Department are employed. All 
teachers, irrespective of the type of school, are members of the 
Merkaz Hamorim (Teachers’ Association) which since its in- 
ception in 1903, has played a dominant role in Palestinian edu- 
cation. ; | 

All schools are open to all supervisors, and all courses, 
seminars, conventions, etc., arranged either by the Department, 
Merkaz Hamorim or the Hebrew University, are intended for 
all teachers alike. | 

This, in short, is the present status of the tripartite system 
of supervision of the elementary schools in the Vaad Leumi 
educational system. Since 1920, when the autonomy of the 
Orthodox schools was first recognized by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, and 1923, when the Labor schools first came into the pic- 
ture, the Jewish school system has undergone many important 
changes and reforms. Each of these was a step towards greater 
unity among the three types of schools as well as towards 
greater centralization of authority within the Education Depatt- 
ment. The last step came as late as 1941 when all three school 
systems agreed to limit their functions to that of advice only, 
thereby strengthening the authority of the Director of the De- 
partment of Education. 

Both the World Zionist Organization and the Kneseth Israel 
consider themselves obligated to allow their right and left 
wings to determine the kind of education they wish to give their 
children. The Zionist Organization has reiterated this pledge 
in one form or another at almost every Congress held since 
1925, and the Kneseth Israel when it took over the responsi- 
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bility for Palestinian education from the Jewish Agency in 1933, 
obligated itself to honor the rights of the parties. This prin- 
ciple has, in fact, never been the subject of organized attack or 
criticism either at Zionist Congresses or sessions of the As- 
sembly of Delegates of the Kneseth Israel. In fact, with the 
Labor block on the left and Mizrahi on the right heartily in 
favor of it, and with the General Zionists trying to avoid com- 
plications on the education issue, there could hardly have been 
a chance for any organized movement to bring about a recon- 
sideration of Labor and Mizrahi autonomy in educational mat- 
ters. The World Zionist Organization and the representative 
body of the Yishuv in Palestine see in the tripartite system of 
supervision a workable expression of the dominant ideologies 
within the Zionist movement. They will probably not deviate 
from this position as long as the majority of their membership 
insist on retaining this system. 

In spite of the official acceptance of this educational status 
quo, there is an undercurrent of disatisfaction with the tripartite 
system of supervision, which is expressed every once in a while 
in heated debates on the issue. The most outspoken among the 
dissenters have been: (1) a number of leading educators con- 
nected with the General schools, (2) the Government Depatt- 
ment of Education, and (3) the Citizens’ Blocks in the muni- 
cipality of Tel-Aviv and in the councils of some of the larger 
colonies. | 

The educators are the only group that have criticized both 
the Mizrahi and the Labor schools. The Spokesman for this 
group is Dr. Eliezer Rieger, at one time supervisor of secondary 
schools and since 1940 instructor in principles of teaching at the 
Education Department of the Hebrew University. Dr. Rieger 
has been advocating a unified system of education for many 
years. He maintains that it should be possible to develop some 
kind of an all-inclusive curriculum that could be made flexible 
enough to allow the kind of modifications which each of the 
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three systems wish. This curriculum which would be uniform 
for all elementary schools would make the present tripartite 
system of supervision unnecessary. 

These ideas which Dr. Rieger elaborated at length in 1938 
in a series of articles in the Hebrew daily Haaretz, and the 
pedagogic quarterly, Hahinuch, touched off a very heated debate. 
Hahinuch, in fact, devoted a whole issue to the subject, in 
which the chief supervisor of each of the three systems pre- 
sented the point of view of his School Council.’° 

The debate reached the highest peak of intensity when the 
Government Department of Education saw fit to enter the dis- 
cussion and officially present its views on the problem of uni- 
fied supervision. In a letter addressed to the Director of the 
Department of Education of the Vaad Leumi, Mr. Jerome Far- 
rell, Director of the Government Department of Education 
(since 1936), sharply criticized the Jewish school system and 
its tripartite system of supervision, with particular reference to 
both Labor and Mizrahi schools.** 

There was nothing new in Mr. Farrell’s statement. The Gov- 
ernment has for many years been critical of the Jewish elemen- — 
tary schools, especially of the Labor schools and the progressive 
methods of teaching which they have tried to develop. What 
was most distressing to the Vaad Leumi and its Department of 
Education was the veiled threat implicit in the Government's 
“advice” regarding a uniform curriculum and a uniform super- 
visory system. They saw in this advice overt interference of the 
Government in the curricular affairs of the Jewish school sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Farrell’s letter gave the theoretical discussion raised by 
Dr. Rieger a new direction which neither Dr. Rieger nor those 
who agreed with him, had anticipated. Mizrahi circles espe- 
cially became alarmed lest they be forced along with the Labor 
school to give up the supervisory rights over their schools. Un- 
like the Labor circles which took the whole matter rather 
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calmly, the Mizrahi leaders made a concerted effort to fight off 
any possible infringement upon their autonomy in education 
matters. The statement below made by Rabbi J. L. Fishman, a 
member of the Vaad Leumi and of the Jewish Agency as well as 
principal of the Mizrahi Teachers’ Training School in Jeru- 
salem and an outstanding Mizrahi leader, is indicative of the 
attitude which the Mizrahi Organization took on this issue. 


We, membets of the Mizrahi, are the only ones among Orthodox 
Jews that accepted the idea of Zionism. We formed a party within 
the Zionist Organization and thus removed from the Jewish people 
and Eretz Israel the danger of the rebuilding of Palestine without 
Orthodox Jewry sharing in it. This gave the Mizrahi the “right” 
and duty to stand guard for the preservation of Orthodox education. 
It is because of this, that the Mizrahi allowed itself to participate in 
the unified system of education which grants autonomy to the 
Orthodox schools. There are many Orthodox Jews who saw and 
consider this a forbidden act and have slandered the Mizrahi on 
this ground, but the Mizrahi has fought for many years against the 
forces from within and without and seen satisfaction in its deeds ... 
But let us make this clear: the autonomy which we now have is the 
prerequisite to our participation. This autonomy is the condition for 
unity in education; without it, unity becomes a forbidden act; without 
it, according to the proper interpreters of the Jewish law, there is no 
kosher orthodox school . . . Discontinuation of autonomy will lead 
to disunity and to a clash of ideas against which the present debate 
will look like naught. We have no two ways to go, we have no 
choice, Without autonomy there will be no unity in education; the 
lack of it will bring chaos to education and reduce the schools to 
the status of “hadorim.’’ Who would want that to happen?16? 


This statement and many similar ones made by responsible 
Mizrahi leaders convinced even the most ardent advocates of 
the “unified school” of the course the Mizrahi would follow if 
unity were forced upon them. Seeing that no headway can be 
made at present with the Mizrahi schools, Dr. Rieger turned 
his attention to the Labor schools in the hopes of achieving at 
least a partial solution of the problem. In the first part of his 
two volume book on Hebrew education in Palestine, Dr. Rieger 
comes to the conclusion that the least that can be done now 
is to bring about a merger between the General and the Labor 
schools.*°* 
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With the general schools containing 56.3 per cent of the 
total school population in the Vaad Leumi system in 1942-1943 
and the Labor schools 22 per cent (in which the proportion of 
children of kindergarten age is much greater than in the other 
two systems), Dr. Rieger's suggestion can hardly be called a 
merger. It is a fusion between the two systems that he recom- 
mends: the Labor schools are to give up their autonomy and a 
unified General-Labor school is to be formed. Theoretically, 
this may be a good idea; there is of course much less difference 
between. these two types of schools than between the General 
and the Mizrahi schools, and both the General and Labor 
schools would benefit greatly from close contact with each 
other. But the Histadruth is far from enthusiastic about the 
plan, and has never given it serious consideration. Important 
Histadruth leaders have, to be sure, made statements to the 
effect that the Histadruth may agree to give up its autonomy 
in educational matters if the Mizrahi does so. To the Hista- 
druth, this stipulation is important, for Mizrahi schools are, 
as the Mizrahi itself admits, not only religious but party insti- 
tutions. This fact is disconcerting even to so conservative a 
magazine as the Palestine Review which has differed with the 
Histadruth on many policies and especially on the question of 
unified supervision. In an editorial in the May, 1943 issue 
the Palestine Review states: 


It is the Mizrahi Party which is entitled (as are the other patties) 
to control over its respective schools, including the exercise of a 
veto on the appointment of their Inspecors and teachers (although 
the latter, like all personnel, are employed by the Vaad Leumi). In 
other words, the Mizrahi school is not so much an expression of 
the religious trends of the Yishuv or the Zionist Organization, as of 
the political party of that name. The Mizrahi, in strict consistency 
with this view, insists that every teacher in a Mizrahi school should 
be a member of the Mizrahi Party, and it has been asserted by Rabbi 
J. L. Fishman, representative of the Mizrahi on the Zionist Executive, 
that the Mizrahi schools are expected to lead their children to mem- 
bership of that Party. This is the same line followed by the Labor 
Party in regard to the Labor schools. 
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Even if the Mizrahi should surrender its educational auton- 
omy, the Histadruth leaders would have a hard time recon- 
ciling some of their own factions—Hashomer Hatzair and 
Poalei Zion as well as dissenters in the Labor Party itself to 
the idea of a unified system. Actually, a unified system of super- 
vision would not adversely affect the objectives and methods of 
the schools in the labor settlements. The school in Ein Harod 
(a large Kibbutz in the Valley of Jezreel) would continue to 
be a children’s coms unity, similar to that of the adult com- 
munity, no matter what kind of supervision it received. It is the 
Labor schools in the cities and villages that would be affected. 

In the Labor schools in towns, the Labor system attempts to 
apply its general principles to the more complex demands of 
an urban environment. The town schools are all modelled after 
the first Labor school in Tel-Aviv, the Beth Hahinuch, estab- 
lished in 1923 by M. A. Beigel, at present Chief Inspector of 
the Labor schools. The motto of the Beth Hahinuch is ‘‘Labor 
and Learn,’ and the school is based on three fundamental 
principles: (1) The idea of the children’s community; (2) 
physical labor as the foundation of the school; and (3) provi- 
sion for individual differences.*™ 

There are now three such schools in Tel-Aviv, one in Jeru- 
salem, one in Haifa, one in Hedera, one in Petach Tikva and 
one in Rehovoth. All of them were established with much 
difficulty and at the cost of great sacrifices made by parents, 
teachers and local Labor councils. Each of the Beth Hahinuch 
had to fight for its existence, the length of the battle depending 
on the political make-up of the respective municipal or Kehillah 
council. The Labor Block which has been the majority party for 
many years in both the Zionist Congresses and Kneseth Israel, 
is a minority party in the community councils. Though it is 
the largest of the parties and has from 35 to 45 per cent of the 
voting strength, it is reduced to an opposition group through 
the combined strength of all other parties. Wherever the Hista- 
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druth representatives, together with one or two liberal council- 
men, could muster a majority, the Beth Hahinuch has been 
granted recognition and given equal rights with the other 
schools maintained by the community. Such recognition has 
been granted in Haifa, Jerusalem, Hedera and lately in Petach 
Tikva. The only schools unrecognized as yet are those in Re- 
hovoth and Tel-Aviv. 

The struggle of the Beth Hahinuch in Tel-Aviv has been the 
longest and most bitter. Of the fifteen members of the Muni- 
cipal Council, six are representatives of the Histadruth, one of 
the General Zionist Group A, the rest, including one representa- 
tive of Mizrahi and one of the Revisionists, form the Citizens’ 
Block. On the question of the recognition of the Beth Hahinuch, 
the General Zionist representative has supported the Labor 
group. Their seven votes have been countered for years by the 
eight mustered by the Citizens’ Block. Thus the recognition of 
the Labor schools in Tel-Aviv has been made impossible by one 
vote. 

This situation has been the cause of a great deal of ill-feeling 
in the Tel-Aviv Municipality. The Labor representatives argue 
that the Citizens’ Block (especially the representative of Miz- 
rahi, who is in charge of the Department of Education in Tel- 
Aviv) have no right to refute the decisions of the World Zion- 
ist Congresses and of the Kneseth Israel which grant equal 
treatment to all three types of schools. They claim, further- 
more, that since the Beth Hahinuch schools are recognized by 
the Department of Education of the Vaad Leumi, Tel-Aviv 
has no right to refuse them the status of municipal schools. 
Year after year the same arguments are repeated and year after 
year the Beth Hahinuch is voted down by one vote. The schools 
are thus a great drain on the parents who though they are all 
poor wage earners, are obliged to pay for many essential items 
not covered by the limited allotment given the schools by the 
Vaad Leumi’s Department of Education. 
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Tel-Aviv has had no municipal elections since 1935, the 
election that should have taken place in 1939 having been 
postponed by the war. New elections are expected to take place 
before the end of 1945. A statement made during the debate 
on the budget of 1943-1944 by Mr. J. Garfinkel, spokesman 
for the Labor group, is worth quoting here. It may also serve 
as a sort of summary of the tense situation which now exists in 
Tel-Aviv on the education issue: 


The members of the Municipal Council are obliged to abide by 
the decisions of the Zionist Congress and the Assembly of Represent- 
atives (Kneseth Israel). The action of the Municipality of Tel-Aviv 
will breed lawlessness in the Yishuv. Might not the Labor group 
be tempted to follow suit when it becomes the majority? Who gave 
the Municipality of Tel-Aviv the right to judge what is good and 
what is mad for national unity? The accusations levelled against the 
Labor school system emanate from class prejudice. It has never 
been proved that Labor education is in any way inferior to any 
other system, either in nationalism or Zionism. Its graduates are 
serving in the first lines, in colonization and industry. Education is 
judged by its results. You have no knowledge of what is going on in 
the Beth Hahinuch and you have no ) tight to reject what the nation 
has accepted.1® 


The difficulties encountered by the Beth Hahinuch schools in 
Tel-Aviv should not be interpreted as indicating the unwork- 
ability of the tri-partite system. On the contrary, the contro- 
versy has arisen because Tel-Aviv has given so much leeway to 
the Mizrahi schools and made its Mizrahi councilman chairman 
of Education, while at the same time refusing to recognize the 
Labor schools. 

Tel-Aviv may be considered’a rather pathetic example of the 
du-partite theory of Jewish education, namely, that of Mizrahi 
and General schools. This is obviously not what Dr. Rieger 
has in mind. Both he and all other responsible educators con- 
sider mutual consent the only possible basis for a working solu- 
tion of the education question. At present, only the tri-partite 
system has the approval of both the World Zionist Organiza- 
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tion and the Kneseth Israel and should be given full oppor- 
tunities for realization in the cities as well as in the settlements. 

It is the hope of all Zionists that out of cooperation among the 
three groupings there will evolve a type of education that gen- 
uinely answers the needs of Palestinian Jewish life. Such an 
education will give children an understanding and appreciation 
of the elements of general culture and prepare them for a life 
of labor and social cooperation conducted in the spirit, and on 
the basis, of the Jewish past. Education of this sort, at once 
modern, Jewish, and social in its point of view, using the 
methods most appropriate for its purposes, will have much to 
give not only to Palestine but to Jewish life throughout the 
world. 
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89 Education in Syria and Lebanon by G. Bounoure, Inspector General of 
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In the International Yearbook of Teachers College, Ibid. 
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the Budget Research Committee; Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
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4.80%, 1936--4.68%, 1937—5.97%. (Government Education Report 1936- 
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99 See above, page 42, for the Government arguments presented at the 
Seventh Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

100 Government Education Report 1936-1937, p. 7. 

101 [bid. pp. 7-8. 

102 The Education Ordinance which includes this clause was first published 
as a Bill on October 16, 1927 and was republished with amendments in 1928. 
However, the Education Bill did not come into effect until January 2, 1933. 
See Government Reports 1927-1928, p. 24; and 1934-1935, p. 25. 

103 Dr, Khalil Totsh. Arab Education in Palestine in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 164. November, 1932, 
Dk ae Cee 

104 Ibid. p. 162. 

105 Royal Commission Report, p. 340. 

106 Humphrey Bowman, Middle East Window, p. 331. 

107 Thid. p. 312. 

108 Tbid. p. 331. 

109 Royal Commission Report, p. 340. 

110 H, Bowman, p. 242, Op. Cit. 

111 An evaluation of what happened in Iraq in 1920 is given in the following 
statement of the Royal Commission Report: In Iraq as in Syria agitation against 
the Mandate policy had persisted since the end of the War and the confirmation 
of that policy at San Remo in the spring of 1920 aggravated the unrest. It 
culminated in the course of the summer in a rebellion so vigorous and wide- 
spread that it necessitated something like the reconquest of the country by a 
British Army of some 76,000’men. (p. 60) 

_ 112 “—Puring the ‘disturbances’ the mixed schools with few exceptions fared 

well.” (Royal Commission Report, p. 34) 

113 Royal Commission Report, p. 134. 

114 Jbid, p. 118. 

115 Palestine Diary, by Lt. Colonel F. H. Kish, London 1938, p. 124. 

116 Tn 1943-1944 an additional English period was added in the elementary 
schools, at the insistence of the Government. 

117 This article stipulates the right of each community in Palestine to main- 
tain its own schools, 

118 Royal Commission Report, p. 333. 

119 Out of 67,273 pupils in all Jewish schools in 1937 there were only nine 
Moslem and seventeen Christian pupils. Government Report, 1937, p. 3. 

120 In Switzerland or in Canada Comparatively few people know more than 
one language. 

121 Dr. A. Fierst in “Dvar haPoelet,’ Women’s Labor Magazine, November, 
1942, p. 152. 

122 The School Attendance of Jewish Children in Jerusalem, by Dr. M. Brill. 
Op.” Git. p. 33. 

123 The benefits derived from this association have been one sided so far. 
No direct contact between the Judaean clubs in America and scout groups in 
Palestine has been established and no other forms of give and take developed. 
On the contrary, Young Judaea, by associating itself with a scout movement, 
left itself open to suggestion that it too become a scout organization. This sug- 
gestion cannot be favored because of the anti-Zionist attitude of the National 
Jewish Committee on Scouting in America. Equally inadvisable would be the 
inclusion of a scout program in the present Young Judaea set up, for this would 
greatly overcrowd the work of Young Judaea and prove detrimental to the basic 
Zionist education this organization aims to do. 

124 Zionist Organization-Youth Department, Information Service, No. 25 
April 1943, p. 14. ! 

125 By way of contrast, the characterization of Arab youth by the Royal 
Commission as it behaved during the riots is of special interest: ‘‘We have 
seen how the “Youth Movement’ which has played so large a part in recent 
years in the efflorescence of nationalism in Egypt and Syria, has lately spread 
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in Palestine. It inevitably attracts the keener-minded young Arabs. It offers them 
opportunities of active service in the national cause as ‘“Scouts’—and these 
“Scouts” do actually and usefully scout—or as patrols to enforce a “strike” or 
“boycott” or even, it is suspected, as assassins. It is as might be supposed an 
extremist movement. Its adherents have nothing to do with ‘moderates.’ They 
are quick to denounce the official leadership of their cause when they think it 
too slow or too timid. They talk of new sympathetic interest in Fascism.” 
Royal Commission Report, p. 134. 

126 Youth Settlement in Palestine, by H. Frumkin in Palestine and Middle 
East, April 19, 1943, p. 71. 

127 Palcor New Agency June 15, 1943. 

128 Foreword to Youth Aliyah in Wartime, by Walter Gross. Published by 
Youth Immigration Bureau, Jerusalem, April 1942, p. 5. 

129 Youth Aliyah in Wartime by Walter Gross. Op. Cit. p. 27. 

130 The Education of the Child Refugee from Teheran, from Information 
section of the Jewish Agency in the ‘Palestine Review,’ May 1943. p. 21. 

131 The Education of the Child Refugees from Teheran, From information 
of the Jewish Agency. Op. Cit., Palestine Review, May 1943. 

132 Ibid., p. 22. 

133 Ibid., p. 22. 

134 Ibid., p. 21. 

135 An attempt to introduce to Palestine the 6:3:3 plan of elementary and 
secondary education is the Beth Sefer Tichoni in Jerusalem established by Dr. 
A. M. Dushkin as an experimental school for the Department of Education 
of the Hebrew University. 

136 Heid Ha-Hinuch (The Educational Voice), fortnightly, published by the 
Palestinian Teachers’ Association, No. 14-15, June 1, 1929. p. 261. 

137 The Mizrahi Labor Organization is on the verge of joining the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor, which would make full provision for its re- 
ligious sentiments, as it has done in the past for its own members of orthodox 
leanings. : 

138 M. A. Beigel, supervisor of the Labor schools, concludes an article on 
Labor education in the October 4, 1943, issue of Hapoel Hazair, weekly organ 
of the Labor party, by saying “It is our aim to educate children for the crea- 
tion of a unified Hebraic labor society which will realize in Palestine the ideals 
of justice, equality, brotherly love, and peace.” 

139 Opposition to the Labor schools has been particularly evident in the 
municipal government of the all-Jewish city, Tel-Aviv. Though the labor rep- 
resentatives are the largest single group, all the opposing parties united in a 
block against them, have time and again defeated their requests for a loan to 
complete the building of the Beth ha-Hinuch and for ground on which to 
construct an all-day kindergarten for the children of working mothers. The 
parallel classes and new schools constantly being opened by the municipality 
to meet the demands of the rapidly expanding city, are invariably affliated 
with either the General or the Mizrahi systems. No appropriation has been 
given to the Beth ha-Hinuch to open parallel classes, for which there is a 
crying need, or to establish a branch in a workers’ suburb. 

140 This criticism is particularly valid in the Moshav or small-holders’ colony 
where the child usually helps on his father’s farm besides working on the 
school farm. I have known children in the Moshav to get up at five, help take 
the flock to pasture, reach school by nine, stay there till four, and upon return- 
ing home, enter immediately into the family farm work. . 

141 The collective experience of observant adults working with children seems 
to have demonstrated that, in general, 6—7 year old children are likely to be 
interested in their home and immediate environment; 8—9 year olds in 
domestic animals and in their city or village; 10—11 year olds in larger geo- 
graphical units and natural phenomena; 11—13 year olds in adventures, ex- 
ploration and discovery, prehistoric man, the history of civilization, etc. 
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142 The Children’s Village of Ben Shemen, affiliated with the Labor system, 
offers the outstanding example of the use of units of experience with special 
provision for drill in the fundamentals. : 

143 §. Ivanov, editor of the Encyclopedia on Complex Teaching, states ex- 
plicitly that by the term project we mean not any activity initiated by the 
pupil nor the mere fulfillment of an educational task, but a socially useful 
activity leading to the acquisition of a genuinely scientific Marxian outlook. 
Those activities which are designated by Kilpatrick as the esthetic, problematic 
and skill projects must be of secondary importance in our schools and should 
always be subordinated to the study of situations drawn from real life and 
-involving contemporary problems. (Voproci Complexnavo Oboutzenia,— 
Teaching through Complexes—Moscow, 1925, p. 125, Tr. from Russian.) 

144 The work of Public School No. 1 in Haifa must be especially com- 
~ mended. The curriculum of the lower grades is centered around play, handwork, 
hikes, etc., in addition to the mastery of the three R’s; the intermediate and 
upper grades undertake a number of projects which combine history, geography 
and sometimes the Bible. The children participate in the work of the school 
kitchen and garden and carry out some of the duties connected with the care 
of the building. Occasional assemblies for the upper classes are held to con- 
sider the school problems. 

145 Professor George S. Counts in his Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order (The John Day Pamphlets, No. 11, New York, 1932) clearly expresses 
the views held by many prominent American educators: “The weakness of 
Progressive Education thus lies in the fact that it had elaborated no theory of 
social welfare, unless it be that of anarchy or extreme indiviualism. In this, 
of course, it is but reflecting the viewpoint of the members of the liberal- 
minded upper middle class who send their children to the Progressive schools 
. .. Among the members of this class the number of children is small, the in- 
come relatively high, and the economic functions of the home greatly reduced. 
For these reasons an inordinate emphasis on the child and child interests is 
entirely welcome to them. They wish to guard their offspring from too strenu- 
ous endeavor and from coming into too intimate contact with the grimmer 
aspects of industrial society . . . If Progressive Education is to be genuinely 
progressive, it must emancipate itself from the influence of this class, face 
squarely and courageously every social issue, come to grips with life in all of its 
stark reality, establish an organic relation with the community, develop a real- 
istic and comprehensive theory of welfare, fashion a compelling and challenging 
vision of human destiny, and become less frightened than it is today at the 
bogies of ‘imposition’ and ‘indoctrination.’ In a word, Progressive Education 
cannot place its trust in a child-centered school.” (pp. 7-10). 

146 In view of the fact that very few General schools include shop-work in 
their program, it is important to point out that, as the experience of the Labor 
schools proves, the operation of a workshop need not be expensive. Almost 
all the manual activities of the primary grades can be carried on in the class- 
room, while the older children need only a few work tables and the most 
necessary tools to begin with. The equipment of the shop can be gradually 
augmented as funds become available either by appropriations from the Depart- 
ment of Education or by a variety of other means such as donations from 
parents, proceeds from the sale of children’s shop-work, school performances 
at which a small admission fee is charged, etc. Such shops, however, will not 
be satisfactory to the pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, who need the 
prevocational type of tools and equipment. To meet the demands for these 
pupils central workshops are now being established. One in Jerusalem, by 
Hadassah at the Brandeis Vocational Center, and another in Tel-Aviv by 
the Municipality, on the grounds of the Silicate factory. 

_ 147The Jewish National Fund has published a good deal of educational 
material on the modern Jewish colonization of Palestine, notably the Sifriah 
la-Noar (Children’s library). The Labor newspaper Davar sponsors the publica- 
tion of a Youth Library and during the last few years the Zionist Youth De- 
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partment has published a number of important books that can be used to great 
advantage. 

148 Written by Joseph Karo in Safed, Palestine, in the year 1567. 

149 As a result of developments in Zionist politics by which the Labor and 
liberal groups have come into control of the World Zionist Organization and 
of Palestinian communal institutions, the Mizrahi, asserting their theological 
viewpoint and their antagonism to the policies of the Labor group in particular, 
have tended to become a definitely clerical opposition party moving closer to 
the position of the Agudath Israel. 

150 Report of the Executive to the XXI Zionist Congress, p. 476. 

151 See above Table XVI. 

152 Jbid., p. 476. Appendix VI. 

153 Thid., p. 475. - 

154 Tbid., p. 474. 

155 A supervisor of Manual work for girls in the elementary school was made 
possible in 1933 by Hadassah of America. 

156 “Many schools in the colonies suffer from bad accommodation, some 
being housed in dilapidated and unhygenic huts, others suffering from over- 
congestion and others again having their classes scattered over several buildings.” 
(Report of the Executive to the XXI Zionist Congress, p. 461. 

157 Report to the XX Zionist Congress, p. 457. 

158 See above Dangers of Decentralization in Jewish Education. 

159 According to calculations made by Hadassah in Jerusalem, reported by 
Dr. Katzenelson to the Vaad Leumi. Davar, Palestine Daily, March 31, 1943. 

160 Hachinuch, Pedagogic Quarterly, No. 1, 1939. 

161 Reprinted in the March 29, 1939 issue of the Palestine Review. 

162 J, L. Fishman “Education Problems,’ Weekly Supplement to Hatzofeh No. 
512, Tel-Aviv, September 1, 1939, No. 34 (Translated from the Hebrew). 

163 Dr. Eliezer Rieger, Hebrew Education in Palestine, Vol. 1, Aims and Ob- 
jectives, p. 92. For an evaluation of these volumes and a discussion of the 
recommendations made by Dr. Rieger, see Dr. Noah Nardi, Hebrew Education 
in Palestine in Shvilei Hahinuch, Nos. 2 and 3, 1940. 

164 For a detailed description of the Beth Hahinuch in Tel-Aviv, see Noah 
Nardi, Zionism and Education in Palestine, Teachers’ College Contributions to’ 
Education No. 629, Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934, pp. 39-42. 

165 Davar daily, 5.4.1943. 
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